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From H. W. J. Wood^ Esq., Secy, to the Bengal Chamler of Commerce, to 
Secy, to Govt, of India, Flnl, 'Dept,, — dated %^oth May 1 859. 

Tlie expediency of introducing a gold currency into India has been 
on several occasions under tlie consideration of the Chamber of Com- 
rnerco, and their attention has been again directed to the question in 
a communication from the Calcutta Trade Association, as also by the 
native shroffs and merchants of Calcutta in a letter of which I beg to 
append a copy. 

The Committee of the Chamber, after having maturely considered 
this important subject, have come U. be of opinion that it is now desirable 
to introduce into this country gold as a subsidiary currency to the 
extent of two hundred Rupees ; adopting the English sovereign, at a 
fixed rate relative to silver, as the circulating medium. 

I am directed by the Commttlec to solicit the favor of your bring- 
ing this matter to the notice of the Governor General in Council, in the 
hope that it will receive favorable consideration, and that a gold currency 
will be adopted, to the extent above suggested, with as little delay as 
possible. 

The Committee of the Chamber do not think it necessary to trouble 
you with the particular reasons on which their opinion is grounded; but 
if any objections should occur to tiic Governor General in Council to the 
adoption of the change which is now proposed, the Committee will be 
glad to know what these objections are, in case it may be in their power 
to remove them. 
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From Baboo Soortit Eam Roy Bran and 25 others^ Native Shroffs and 

Merchants of Calcutta^ to Fresident of the Chamber of Commerce ^ — 

dated April 1859. 

We are given to understand that the Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce have it in view to address the Supreme Government as to the 
expediency of introducing a gold currency into this country. 

The question is one of great and national importance, and we, the 
undersigned bankers and others, engaged extensively in mercantile pur- 
suits, take the liberty of expressing to the Committee through you what 
our opinion upon this point is. 

We think that the time has arrived for Government to decide 
without delay in making gold a legal tender in this country. The in- 
convenience of relying upon silver alone as the medium of circulation is 
already felt, and this inconvenience will increase as the country increases 
in wealth and population, and as roads, canals, and railways open up 
the communications and the traffic with the interior. 

It is well known to every one that there is no paper currency in 
Bengal beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, nor in the 
North-Western Provinces \ and that in all the daily transactions, great 
and small, which take place, the payments have to be made in silver ; 
gold mohurs coined at the Calcutta Mint, being no longer receivable 
in payment of revenue, which they used to be before the Australian 
gold discoveries. 

'Gie natives of India prefer gold to silver on account of its port- 
ability, and of their being therefore able to hoard it, in times of danger, 
so much more securely than a’ bulky article like silver. In J uly and 
August 1857, when it was uncertain what turn the rebellion might take, 
some of the natives in Calcutta drew their balances from the Banks, 
sold or pledged their Government Securities, and with the money pur- 
chased gold, which they hoarded until after the foil of Delhi, when con- 
fidence in the re-establishment of the British Rule in the disturbed 
districts prevailed, and when the parties who had so hoarded their gold 
re-sold it at a lower price than they had paid for it. 

Since the commencement of the mutiny. Government has not issued 
drafts in favor of Officers on its Up-country Treasuries, and in conse- 
quence these Officers were necessitated, in order to pay their way, to 
cany with them from 300 to 500 rupees, weighing 7J to 12J lbs., which 
was included in the regulation weight of a 100 lbs. of baggage allowed 
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by Government to Officers proceeding by land carriage to join their 
Regiments, while if the money had been carried in gold, the weight 
would not be more than 1 to 2 lbs. 

The continuous drain from Europe to the East for some yeai’s past 
has attracted much attention, and the flow this year is likely to be on a 
very large scale. In the mercantile intelligence received by the last 
mail, we observe that for the steamer of the 20th March, £300,000 of 
silver is to be shipped on account of the Indian Government, which is 
probably the first instalment of the loan for three millions which Lord 
Canning mentioned he had applied for to Lord Stanley. The price paid 
for this silver is 5^. 2(Lj and there seems to be difficulty in obtaining 
from the Continent the full amount of silver required. Tlie effect fre- 
quently is, to meet this demand for the East, a derangement of the ex- 
changes and of the money markets of Europe, all of which would be 
avoided had we a gold currency in India, and there are many other 
advantages which would result from it, but to which it is unnecessary 
to call tlie special attention of gentlemen of the experience of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Hoping that the application of the Committee to the Government 
on the above important question will be successful. 


' From H. W. J. Wood, Esq., Secy, to the Hengal Chamber of Commerce^ to 
Secy, to Govt, of India , Finl, Bept,, — dated Slst May 1859. 

Tlie second paragraph of my letter of the 25th instant concludes 
with the words adopting the English sovereign at a fixed rate relative 
to silver as the circulating medium f and I am directed to alter that 
expression to tlie following — recognizing the sovereign as the equi- 
valent of ten rupccs.^^ 

1 have the honor to request you will be so good as to modify my 
letter accordingly. o 

From C. Hugh Lxisiiington, Esq., Secy, to Govt, of India, Finl. Bejpt., 
to Secy, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, — No, 4728, dated lith 
Bine 1859. 

I am directed by the Right Ilon^blc the Governor General in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo, enclosing one 
in which the native shroffs and merchants of Calcutta have lately repre- 
sented to the Chamber of Commerce tllat gold should be made a legal 
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tender in India^ and expressing the opinion of the Chamber of Commerce 
that it is desirable to introduce gold as a subsidiary currency to the extent 
of two hundred rupees, adopting the English sovereign, at a fixed rate 
relative to silver, as a circulating medium. 

2. I am also to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st 
ultimo, requesting tliat your previous letter may be modified by the 
substitution of the words recognizing the sovereign as the equivalent 
of ten rupees,” for the words adopting the English sovereign at a fixed 
rate relative to silver as a circulating medium.” 

8. In reply I am to inform you that the Governor General in 
Council regrets that he is unable to meet the wishes of the Chamber of 
Commerce in this matter. 

4. However accurate might be the proportional value which might 
be given to a gold coin now as compared with the standard silver coin, 
there is a strong and growing probability that it would, before long, cease 
to be tlie true value, and, therefore, that a law wliich should fix that 
value could not long be maintained unaltered without disturbing existing 
obligations between debtor and creditor. The evil of passing such a law 
with the certainty that it would not be permanent, and with the 
probability that a change in it would become necessary at no distant 
time, is plain, 

5. Besides this fundamental objection to the measure, there is 
another more immediate in its bearing upon the community. To sub- 
ject every person to whom any sum from ten rupees to two hundred 
rupees may be owing, to receive payment of that sum, or of the greater 
part of it, ill sovereigns, would be a severe hardship. It would compel 
such persons, before disbursing their money, to have recourse to money 
changers, often under very disadvantageous circumstances, and with no 
escape from extortionate demands. The loss which is already suffered 
by those who have occasion to change silver for copper coin in the 
bazaars would be trifling compared with the loss and iticonvenience to 
which they would be exposed when obliged to seek change for gold coins 
of the nominal value of ten rupees. 

6. It will, I am to observe, be clear to the Chamber of Commerce 

that the law as it exists in England furnishes no parallel to the measure 
which is now proposed. 1 
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7. In a country in which gold is the standard, but where silver is 
indispensably necessary to express sums which cannot be expressed in 
gold, the establishment of a subsidiary silver currency which shall be 
legal tender to the extent of forty shillings is a measure convenient to 
all ; but in a country in which silver is the standard, the introduction of 
gold as a subsidiary currency, and as a legal tender to the extent of ten 
times the above-named amount, is a very diflerent measure. The con- 
venience of it would be limited to a number comparatively small ; the 
inconvenience and loss resulting from it, by the payment of small sums 
in gold at a rate which, though legal, might be above the market rate, 
would extend to large and not wealthy classes. It is needless to say 
that in the event, in either case, of a depreciation of the metal of which 
the subsidiary currency is formed, the disturbance will be greatest where 
that currency has been made a legal tender for the largest amount, 

8. Furthermore, I am to remind you that the right of paying in 
gold is one which, if it be given to the public, must also be used by the 
Government. The Treasury could not receive sovereigns at a fixed rate 
without re-issuing them at the same rate. It would, therefore, soon 
become necessary to pay some part of the interest on public securities in 
that coin. But the bargain of the State with its creditors has been 
made in silver ; and if gold be paid to them in place of silver at a rate 
higher than the market value of gold, the creditors will have cause 
to impugn the good faith of the Government. The Governor General 
in Council cannot consent to a n'.easurc which would lead to such a 
consequence. 

9. After giving a respectful consideration to the scheme which 
the Chamber of Commerce has* recommended, the Governor General in 
Council is satisfied that, so far as money transactions within the wide 
limit of two hundred rupees are, concerned, it is open to nearly all the 
objections which have been generally, and, as His Excellency believes, 
rightly, urged against a double standard. And His Excellency regrets 
that he is quite unable to concur in the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce that the present time is one at which it is desirable to intro- 
duce the measure suggested. It appears to the Governor General in 
Council that there never has been a time when it would be so little wise 
or just to force by law a gold currency (even though restricted to the 
extent proposed) upon a country whefe the standard is silver. 
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10. Against these reasons for not adopting the course recommended 
by the Chamber of Commerce, there are to be set the reasons adduced in 
favor of that .course in the letter from the native shroffs and merchants 
which you have transmitted with the recommendation. 

These reasons are — 

Firstly, the greater convenience of those who have occasion to remit 
or carry money from place to place, and the preference given by natives 
to gold on account of facility in hoarding it ; and, secondly, the dimi- 
nution of difficulty in obtaining silver ffom England and of derangement 
in the money markets of Europe. 

11. As regards the first, the Governor General in Council does not 
under-rate the advantage to the community of maldng money portable. 
His Excellency considers that it furnishes a good reason for coining gold, 
and for placing gold money within reach of the public to be used at 
their option; — and this the Government of India already does; — but that 
it would by no means justify the Government in making the hopeless 
attempt to fix the value of the gold coin by law, and in compelling the 
acceptance of it at that value. The fact that gold is easily hoarded is 
one which may properly be taken into account in estimating the amount 
of gold coin which should be supplied to the country; but, in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council, it cannot be represented 
seriously as a ground for making gold a legal tender, 

13. As regards the second reason, the Governor General in Council 
does not admit that the evils which the writers of the letter describe, 
and which, they assume, would be diminished by the measure proposed, 
are such in degree as to call for the adoption by the Indian Government 
of a measure which would be embarrassing and hurtful within India itself. 
The price paid for the silver lately sent from England— 5^. 2il, an 
ounce — is, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, no suffi- 
cient evidence of this. 


From H. W. J. Wood, Esq., Secy, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
to Secy, to Oovt. of India, Finl. Dept.,— dated lUh July 1859. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4728 of 11th 
ultimo, in reply to my letters of the 25th and 31st May, suggesting, 
by direction of the Committee,> for the consideration of the Right 
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Hon^blc the Governor General in Council, the expediency of introducing a 
<rold currency into India, by making the English sovereign the equivalent 
of ten rupees, and to the extent of twenty sovereigns, or two hundred 
Rupees, a legal tender,— a proposal to which, for the reasons stated in 
your letter, the Governor General in Council regrets that ho is unable 
to give his concurrence. But as these reasons do not appear to the Com- 
mittec of the Chamber to be well founded, I am directed by them to com- 
municate to you, for His Lordship’s information, some of the grounds on 
which they have taken the liberty of coming to a different conclusion. 
In doing this, the best way for me will be to reply to your letter para- 
graph by paragraph. 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 acknowledge my letters of the above date. 

Paragraph 3 expresses the regret of the Governor General that Ills 
Lordship is unable to comply with the wishes of the Chamber in this matter. 

Paragraph 4 is as follows : — 

“ 4. However .accurate might The Committee .of the Chamber 
bo the proportional value which take it for granted that the Gov- 
rnight* be given to a gold coin How ernor General admits the English 
as compared with the standard sil- sovereign, as compared with the 
vor coin, there is a strong and standard silver coin, to be of the 
growing probability that it would, value of ten rupees, of which, indeed, 
before long, cease to be the true there can be no doubt, because sov- 
valuc ; and, therefore, that a law ereigns sell readily in any quantity, 
which should fix that value could at present, for ten rupees and six 
not long be maintained unaltered, annas each. But His Lordship ob- 
without disturbing existing obliga- jeets that “ there is a strong and 
tious between debtor and creditor. growing probability that it would bc- 

» fore long cease to be the true value.” 

" The evil of passing such a The Committee of the Chamber are 
law with the cert.aiuty that it woqld aware that the same views find 
not be permanent, and with the several able supporters among the 
probability that a change in it would many writers on the currency. The 
become necessary at no distant time, speculations of these writers came 
is plain.” out strongly with the discovery of 

the Californian mines, and their prophecies as to the probable fall in the 
value of gold and the evils to arise therefrom, were repeated with still 
greater confidence when the gold discoveries in Australia were made ; 
and they have been reiterated by the Jime theorists ever since, year after 
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year^ with undiminished confidence. But what are the facts ? Since the 
discovery of gold in California and Australia^ it is estimated that nearly 
forty millions of gold have been added, yearly, to the stock of gold in 
the world ; and this, as the currency theorists themselves admit, without 
any depreciation in the value of gold, which, relative to silver, here and 
in the markets of Europe, continues to be what it was.before the date 
of the recent gold discoveries. The Committee of the Chamber do not 
believe that the small change in the currency which they proposed will, 
in the least, disturb the obligations between debtor and creditor. Pre- 
vious to the discovery of California, the circulating medium of France 
and America was composed of silver and paper money, but the gold dis- 
coveries were taken advantage of in both countries. In America the 
mints immediately coined gold double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, quarter- 
eagles, and dollars, as a legal tender for the amounts they indicated ; and 
in France the mints became very active in coining double-Napoleons, 
Napoleons, half-Napoleons, and quarter-Napoleons, as a legal tender, for 
40, 20, 10, and 5 francs of the silver standard. In both countries, and 
more especially in America, the result has been the displacement of a 
good deal of spurious paper currency, and of the greater portion of the 
silver of which the metallic currency almost entirely consisted. This 
increase in the gold currency, or to the circulating medium, of the two 
nations, was appreciated as of great benefit ; nor has it been productive 
of any injurious eflect on the contracts between debtor and creditor. The 
French nation apparently even now does not apprehend any mischief 
from having a double standard, judging from the alacrity with which the 
public loans were taken up the other day by all classes of the people. 
Nor has India failed to derive benefit from tliese gold discoveries, wliich 
have had the effect of liberating from America and France the large 
quantities of silver which have since then been flowing to the East to 
adjust with India and China the balance of trade. The total shipments 
of silver to the East since 1851, to the end of 1857, were nearly fifty- 
seven millions, or, on an average of each year, in excess of the estimated 
yearly production of all the silver mines in the world; the shipments 
from Great Britain and the Mediterranean in 1856 being £14,100,000, 
and in 1857 £20,146,000. The change in the precious metals has always 
been so slow as to be scarcely perceptible. The relative value of gold 
to silver varies at the same moment in different countries and in the same 
country at different times, being influenced by the standard, the sup- 
j)ly, and the state of the exchan[:*es. The Committee of the Chaml>er 
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^nceive that, were the very trifling change which they propose now acted 
upon, no alteration in the value of gold coin would at any future time 
be necessary; but should it be, there can be no diflioulty in adjusting 
the relative proportions. The convenience and benefit to the public will 
far outweigh this trouble to the Government. 

'^6. Besides, this fundamental The objection taken in this para- 
objection to the measure, there is graph the Committee of the Cham- 
another more immediate in its bear- ber conceive to be greatly cxag- 
ing upon the community. To sub- geratcd. It is founded on what 
ject every person to whom any sum they believe will practically be found 
from ten rupees to two hundred to be the exception to the rule. It 
rupees may be owing, to receive assumes that all those to whom 
payment of that sum, or of the sovereigns are paid will at once go 
greaterpartofit in sovereigns, would with them to the money-changers, 
be a severe hardship. It would who would of course make a charge 
compel such persons, before disburs- for giving silver rupees in exchange; 
ing their money, to have recourse but which, however, would be done 
to moi\ey-changers, often under very for a much smaller charge or batta— 
disadvantageous circumstances, and something less than one-half the 
with no escape from extortionate batta exacted for changing copper 
demands. The loss which is already for silver coin. Sovereigns in or- 
. suffered by those who have occa-* dinary transactions would pass from 
sion to change silver for copper coin the buyer to the seller in exchange 
in the bazaars, would bo trifling for commodities, and should the 
compared with the loss and iiicon- value of the latter fall short of the 
veuience to which they would be value of the sovereign, the balance 
exposed when obliged to sock change or difference would be paid back by 
for gold coins of the nominal value the seller to the buyer without any 
of ten rupees. * such charge. The native bankers 

or shroffs and the dealers who have to keep a reserve of money, which 
at present they do in silver, would only be too glad to substitute 
sovereigns for bulky silver rupees. 

6. It will, I am to observe, It is admitted that the standard 
be clear to the Chamber of Com- in England being gold, and the 
merce that the law, as it exists in standard in India being silver, 
England, furnishes no parallel to there can be no exact parallel be- 
the measure which is now proposed, tween the two cases ; but that can 
^^7. In a country in which feim no good reason for not adopt - 
gold is the standard, but where silver ing what is now proposed. Of the 

2 
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is indispensably necessary to express convenience of the measure, there 
sums which cannot be expressed in can be no doubt to all who prefer 
gold, the establishment of a subsi- carrying 20 sovereigns to 200 rupees 
diary silver currency, which shall be in their pockets. The fact that 
legal tender to the extent of forty gold is not the standard of value, 
shillings, is a measure convenient to can form no ground for excluding 
all : but in a country in which sil- it entirely as a subsidiary currency, 
ver is the standard, the introduction which is the only way, fis long as we 
of gold as a subsidiary currency, have the silver standard, in which 
and as a legal tender to the extent gold can be introduced into this 
of ton times the above-named country. The inconvenience and 
amount, is a very different measure, loss contemplated will, it is thought. 
The convenience of it would be prove to be imaginary, as will also 
limited to a number comparatively the idea that payment in gold will 
small ; the inconvenience and loss not extend to the large and wealthy 
resulting from it by the payment of classes, who, in the opinion oi the 
small sums in gold, at a rate which, Committee, will be the very first to 
though legal, might be above the avail themselves of the advantages 
market rate, would extend to large of a gold in comparison with a silver 
and not wealthy classes. It is coinage. So long as the sovereign 
needless to say that, in the event, is declared a legal tender for ten 
in either case, of a depreciation of rupees, it will pass current fur ten 
the metal of which the subsidiary rupees, and have the same pur- 
currency is formed, the disturhanco chasing power as ten rupees in silver, 
will be greatest where that cur- The buyer and seller seem indiffer-' 
rcncy has been made a legal tender cut to the rise or depreciation in the 
for the largest amount. ' market value of the metal of which 

the subsidiary currency is composed. Sixteen annas, or one rupee, of 
copper coin have the same purchasing power as a rupee of silver, 
although the sixteen annas of copper, according to the market value 
of copper, are not worth more than seven to eight annas of silver. In 
the same way a shilling of silver, or twelve pence of copper, although 
the former is 10 per cent., and the latter 40 per cent, less, in intrinsic 
value, than the twentieth part of the gold sovereign, have the same 
purchasing power, and pass from one hand to another, at their nominal 
value, without any regard or inquiry as to the rise or fall in the market 
value of the metals of which the coins are composed. 

^^8. Furthermore, lamtorj- The Committee of the Chamber 
mind you that the right of paying beg of you to assure Ilis Excellency 
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in gold is one which, if it be given to the Governor General in Council that 
the public, must also be used by the they are quite as unwilling to suggest. 
Government. The treasury could as His Lordship can be to carry out 
not receive sovereigns at a fixed any measure which they have any 
rate without re-issuing them at the conception would be likely to af- 
same rate, It'would, therefore, soon ford to the public creditors any 
become necessary to pay some part good grounds for impugning the 
of the interest on public securities good faith of the Government, being 
in that coin. But the bargain of conscious that a sacred regard for 
the State with its creditors has been the great rules of property on the 
made in silver ; and if gold be paid part of Governments is the founda- 
to them in place of silver at a rate tion on which all private as well as 
higher than the market value of public or political security rests, 
gold, the creditors will have cause to And accordingly Governments have 
impugn the good faith of the Gov- found out the expediency of pre- 
ernment. The Governor General in serving the standard of money 
Council cannot consent to a measure inviolate, and that their ultimate 
which would lead to such a conse- interest, as well as the interest 
((ucnce. of the public, is best consulted 

by abstaining from doing any act either to increase or to depre- 
ciate the value of money. Within this wholesome category the 
public creditor is entitled to include all the obligations, of the 
State, and to consider that any steps taken by the Government in 
the knowledge that these will have the effect of depreciating its 
own securities, is as great a breach of the good faith of the Govern- 
ment towards the public creditor as debasing the value of the coin 
in winch tho debt or obligation so depreciated is, at some very dis- 
tant day, if ever, ultimately discharged. There can be no doubt that, 
in the event of the measure proposed being adopted. Government will 
be as much entitled to pay away to each individual to the extent of 
20 sovereigns or 200 rupees in gold as it will be bound to receive them. 
These small payments, however, from and to individuals, will be but an 
infinitesimal fraction of the croresof rupees which pass into and out of tho 
Government treasuries in the course of the year. The public creditors 
can have no more cause to impugn the Government for paying them in 
sovereigns to a limited extent, than the public of India have a right to 
comj)Iain of being compelled to take sixteen annas of copper at a rate 
higher than the market value of copper, or than the public of England 
have a right to complain of their beiit compelled to take forty shillings 
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of silver as a legal tender, at a rate higher than the market value of 
silver at the time. It is said that the bargain of the State with the 
creditor having been made in silver, it would be unjust to pay him in 
gold, if the value of gold happened to be less than the value of silver at 
the moment of payment. But suppose that the value of silver hap- 
pened to be less than the value of gold, which is not an impossible case, 
the gain would then be to the creditor, whose interest chiefly the Gov- 
ernment professes to care for in the contract. But all injustice in this 
respect may be obviated by Government s agreeing, if it desires it, to 
pay its debts not according to the value of the rupee at the date of pay- 
ment, but according to its value when the debt was contracted, or if 
paid in gold, by paying the creditor a sum which, after a comparison of 
the course of the value of the two metals, shall, at the time of payment, 
be the commercial equivalent of the silver rupee in which the debt was 
contracted. The objections in this paragraph are only applicable to a 
double standard — when the debtor has it in his option to discharge his 
debt in gold or in silver, as may suit his convenience ; they are of 
little or no force when directed against a subsidiary currency for limited 
payments. The Committee of the Chamber venture to state that if 
the consent of the public creditors were asked to receive payment not 
only of the future interest, but of the principal, of all the loans in gold 
sovereigns at the equivalent of 10 silver rupees for each sovereign, there 
is not a single creditor who would withhold his consent from such a 
proposal. 

9, After giving a respect- The limit to a payment of 20 
ful consideration to the scheme sovereigns or 200 rupees of gold as 
which the Chamber of Commerce a legal tender, the Committee res- 
has recommended, the Governor pectfully think, brings the proposed 
General in Council is satisfied that, ch^rnge out of the category of a 
so far as money transactions within double standard, and therefore the 
the wdde limit of two hundred rupees objections (not specified) wdiich 
are concerned, it is open to nearly Ilis Excellency the Governor Gen- 
all the objections which have been eral believes to have been gen- 
generally, and, as His Excellency eral ly and rightly urged to a double 
believes, rightly, urged against a standard, do not apply to this 
double standard. And Ilis Excel- case. They might as reasonably 
lency regrets that he is quite unable be urged against forty shillings of 
to concur in the opinion of the silver being made a legal tender in 
Chamber of Commerce, that tli(| England, the only difference being 
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present time is one at which it is one of amount — the difference be- 
desirable to introduce the measure tween £2 and £20. The Committee 
suggested. It appears to the Gov- of the Chamber, with much deference 
ernov General in Council that there to His Lordship, continue to think 
never has been a time when it would that the present is a most fitting 
be so little wise or just to force by time for the introduction of the 
law a gold currency (even though measure suggested. Of the silver 
restricted to the extent proposed) importations into India, a very large 
upon a country where the standard amount is hoarded and converted 
is silver.^^ into ornaments, and what of the 

silver is not so absorbed, converted into coin, is not found to be 
more than sufficient to perform, as a circulating medium, the busi- 
ness of the country. The Indian currency out of the Presidency 

towns being purely metallic, very large importations will require to 

be continued from year to year to meet the currency demand. A 
decrease or deficiency in the circulating medium would be severely felt 
by all classes, and by none more than by the Government itself. 
The wealth of India is gradually increasing, new markets are open- 
ing out, and an incalculable impetus will be given to our trade and 

commerce as railways bring the towns of the interior nearer to the sea- 

ports. With this expansion, a larger supply than before of the circulating 
medium will he necessary. The new markets yearly opening up all over 
in the Last, such as China, Japan, &c., will continue to absorb an increas- 
ing quantity of the precious metals j the value of the produce they export 
will ho much in excess of the value of the manuhictures of Lurope and 
America which they import, and the balance of trade must be adjusted by 
shipments of the precious metals. Looking to the vast and increasino* 
area over which silver will have to perform the functions of the circulating 
meuium, and to the probability ihat India will receive in future less 
quantity of silver than her wants require, the Committee of the Chamber 
consider it to be a duty to impress earnestly upon His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council the wisdom of timcously adopting gold 
into the Indian currency to the modified extent which has been proposed. 

10. Against these reasons for The letter of the native shroffs 
not adopting the course recommend- and merchants is imj)ortant as 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce, showing the feeling of the two 
there are to bo set the reasons ad- classes of natives most competent 
duced in favor of that course in to form an opinion upon the sub- 
the letter from the native shroffs j|ct. They are entirely in favour 
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and merchants which you have of gold as a currency ; and it wag 
transmitted with the recommend- a currency in India long before the 
ation. British had a footing in it. They 

These reasons are — lay stress upon the portability of 

Firstly, the greater convenience gold as compared with silver as one 
of those who have occasion to remit of the reasons for now introducing 
or carry money from place to place, the former into the Indian currency, 
and the preference given by natives and this is a point on which the 
to gold on account of facility in native shroffs and merchants who 
hoarding it; and, secondly, the di- signed the letter to the President of 
minution of difficulty in obtaining the Chamber can speak from prac- 
silvcr from England, and of derange- tical experience. Some of them 
ment in the money markets of have agencies and dealings all over 
Europe. India, and there being no paper 

^^11. As regards the first, the currency, they are necessarily com- 
Governor General in Council docs pclledto keep large reserves of rupees 
not under-rate the advantage to the in silver, the trouble and expense 
community of making money port- of moving bulky sums of money 
able. His Excellency considers from place to place is very serious, 
that it furnishes a good reason for Many shroffs are obliged to hold 
coining gold, and for placing gold sums varying from £50,000 to 
money within reach of the public, £100,000 in silver, the weight of 
to be used at their option ; — and this the former sum being 5f tons, and 
the Government of India already of the latter sum 11^ tons. The 
does; — but that it would by no means same amounts if held in sovereigns' 
justify the Government in making would be cwts. 7j and cwts. 15^ 
the hopeless attempt to fix the respectively ? The Bank of Bengal 
value of the gold coin by law, and when it comes to^h^^ve nearly two 
in compelling the acceptance of it at millions of silver, can scarcely find 
that value.^^ room for it in its spacious vaults, 

and to flio native bankers whose places of business are so very con- 
fined, the large space which silver occupies is exceedingly inconveni- 
ent. The advantage on this account of a gold currency would, by 
them, be fully a])preciated. The Governor General, sensible of this 
advantage, considers it a good reason ^^for coining gold, and for 
idacing gold money Avithin reach of the public, to be used at their 
option; — and this the Government of India already does.^^ There is 
no gold money which is a legal-tender, and until the creditor is obliged 
to receive a gold coin in payment', from his debtor, it eaunot be used at 
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his option— it is not money in the ordinary acceptation of the word. It 
is true that under Act XVIII of 1835 it was enacted that a gold mohur 
is of the weight of 180 grains, of the standard of 165 grains of pure gold 
to 15 grains of alloy — a five-nipee piece equal to a third of a gold mohur 

a ten-rupee piece equal to two-thirds of a gold mohur, and a thirty- 

rupee piece or a double gold mohur all of the above standard. The same act 
enacted that no gold coin shall henceforwaa*d be a legal tender in any of 
the territories of the East India Company."' But subsequently it was de- 
clared that, on and after 11th November 1840, officers in charge of public 
treasuries were to receive these gold coins as a legal tender without any 
limit, and gold mohurs therefore came to be freely coined, and received 
by Government at their treasuries all over India. After the Californian 
and Australian gold discoveries, the above order was, for some reason 
or other, withdrawn, much to the inconvenience of such of the public 
as happened to have gold mohurs in their possession ; but being no 
longer a legal tender, or a currency at the treasuries, gold mohurs were 
no better than so much gold at its market value — the coinage stamping 
its weight and purity merely. Gold mohurs after the above prohibitory 
order could no longer be called money in India, any more than a piece of 
lead or copper, or of any other metal, or commodity of the same value, 
in the market can be called money. The Governor General considers 
that although it is a good reason for coining gold, the portability of it 
would by no means justify the hopeless attempt to fix the value of the 
gold coin by law and in compelling the acceptance of it at the value." 
The Government, when it ordered the gold mohur to be received at its 
treasuries on and after 11th November 1840, did fix the value of the 
gold coin which it now considers it would be hopeless to attempt to do. 
Nor is there any more hopelessnesss, nor any greater hardship, in com- 
pelling the acceptance by the Indian public of sovereigns to a limited 
amount, at a fixed value, than in compelling them to take sixteen annas 
of copper as equal to a silver rupee, or in compelling the English com- 
munity to receive forty shillings of silver as of the same value as two 
gold sovereigns. 

" The fact that gold is easily In the remarks contained in this 
hoarded is one which may pro- paragraph, the Committee of the 
perly be taken into account in Chamber beg to concur, nor do 
estimating the amount of gold coin they believe that when the native 
which should be supplied to the lierchants and shroffs noticed in 
country ; but in the opinion of the their letter, as a fact, that the 
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Governor General in Council it natives of India prefer gold to 
cannot be represented seriously as silver, on account of its being so 
a ground for making gold a legal much more easily hoarded than 
tender/^ silver, it was meant to be represent- 

ed seriously by them as a ground for making gold a legal tender. 
They know that a very large amount of the current silver coin is 
yearly hoarded, and they supposed it to be in every way advantageous 
that there should be a sulRcient amount of gold coin available for 
hoarding, so as to liberate the silver coin so taken out of circulation, 
for the purpose of its being again made use of in the daily dealings of 
the poorer classes. 

12. As regards the second In their letter the native shroffs 

reason, the Governor General in and merchants noticed the extra- 
Council does not admit that the ordinary and continuous flow of 
evils which the writers of the letter silver from Europe to the East for 
describe, and which, they assume, several years past, the difficulty 
would be diminished by the measure experienced in obtaining all the 
proposed, are such in degree as to silver necessary to keep up the sup- 
call for the adoption by the Indian ply for this purposCj and the frequent 
Government of a measure which derangement oI)servable in the ex- 
would be embarrassing and hurtful changes and the money markets of 
within India itself. The price Europe, attributable to the with- 

paid for the silver lately sent from drawal from tlie Continent of such 
England — 5^. 2^/. an ounce — is, in large sums of silver, and to the 
the opinion of the Governor General transmission thither of gold from 

in Council, no sufficient evidence England to pay for it. In their 

of this.^^ opinion the evils alluded to would 

be diminished or avoided were there a gold currency in India, because 
gold sovereigns would then bo shipped at much less cost to the ship- 
per than silver, which has, in consequence of this demand, risen 
some three to four per cent, in price. The Governor General does 
not admit that the evils in question are such in degree as to call 
for the adoption by the Indian Government of a measure which would 
be embarrassing and hurtful within India itself. The native shroffs 
and merchants believe (and the Committee of the Chamber concur 
with them) that the proposed measure, if adopted, will prove to be the 
very reverse of embarrassing and hurtful to India, and to England, 
and the other countries with whidf- she now carries on such an important 
trade. It would greatly foeilitatf' the exchanges between India and 
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those countries, and the adjustment of the heavy balance of trade always 
in her favour to the advantage of all concerned, a consideration of 
importance, and by no means to be overlooked by those to whom the 
Government of India is entrusted in estimating what is best calculated 
to promote her progress as a commercial nation. 

In estimating the advantages of gold as compared with a silver 
coinage, the native shroffs and merchants have omitted the greater dura- 
bility of gold and the less tear and wear, and therefore the greater 
economy of the gold in comparison with the silver coin, the wear and 
tear of gold being estimated at one-tenth, and of silver at one-third per 
cent, per annum. 

The Committee of the Chamber, in suggesting for the consideration 
of Ilis Excellency the Governor General in Council the expediency of 
adopting gold as a legal tender to the amount of 20 sovereigns or 
200 rupees, fixed that limit in the expectation that being so very moder- 
ate a change, Ilis Lordship was not likely to meet it with any serious 
objection. They would have suggested a much more extensive alteration 
if there seemed any probability of its being entertained — the views of the 
Committee of the Chaml^er being in fixvour of adopting gold as a standard 
in place of silver, and of making silver and copper ancillary to gold, in 
.the same proportion as in the currency of Great Britain. The adoption 
of the English standard, they arc persuaded, Avould, in the course of time, 
result as beneficially for India as upwards of forty yeaiV experience has 
proved it to have done for England, who efiected the change in her 
standard in 18 IG, after having contracted upwards of 800 millions of 
her debt, while Indian’s obligations to her creditors do not at present 
amount to more than 100 millions, chiefiy of recent contraction. 

In conclusion the Committee of the Chamber direct me to state 
that they feel so satisfied of the benefits that will be sure to result from 
the admission of gold, even as a subsidiary currency, into India, that 
they will be thankful if the Governor General in Council will be pleased, 
as an experiment, to sanction gold as a legal tender to any smaller 
amount than 20 sovereigns, down to 2 sovereigns as a minimum. 



Financial Despatch from the Right Hon^ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 

G. c. B., Secy, of State for India in Council, to His Excellency the 

Eight llon^hle the Governor General of India in Council, — Ho, 109, 

dated Mh November 1859. 

The question of the introduction of a Government paper currency 
for India, which forms the subject of your despatch dated the 2f7th 
April 1859, No. 61, has received from Her Majesty^s Government the 
consideration due to its importance. 

2. In the Memorandum which accompanied your despatch, your 
Financial Secretary suggests the issue of local Notes by Government, the 
same to be receivable at the option of the public, and to be convertible at 
a few large treasuries, conveniently situated in circles of country from 
300 to 400 miles in diameter ; the lowest denomination of such notes to 
be 10 rupees. 

3. You, however, consider that, although such a measure would 
certainly be productive of some advantage and would prove convenient, 
both to the public and the Government, it is, nevertheless, open to serious 
risk, and that there is at present an objection to the scheme on tlie 
ground that it would be unwise to introduce it while the security of the 
Indian Government is still regarded with some degree of mistrust by the 
Indian community. 

4. Her Majesty^s Government are fully sensible of the advantage 
which might be derived from introducing' a well-regulated paper cur- 
rency into India ; but the wisdom of cautiously avoiding any measure 
calculated, however slightly, further to increase the sensitiveness of the 
Indian money market, is so manifest, that they are not disposed at 
present to direct the introduction of a paper currency, whether in the 
form of Government Notes, or by means of extended privileges to the 
chartered Banks. I am, however, anxious that your attention should 
continue to be directed to this subject ; and I shall be prepared to give 
every encouragement to a well-considered measure for the purpose, when- 
ever the time shall appear to you to have arrived for introducing it. 

6. As being intimately connected with this question, the advant- 
age of giving to the sovereign^^ currency in India, at a rate to be fixed 
from time to time by Government, has also been under consideration. 
At the present time the gold mohur, or 15-rupee piece, is not receivable 
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at the Govemment treasuries, its receipt having been prohibited by a 
Notification dated 22nd December 1852, when it was found that the mohur 
would not circulate at the prescribed rate of 15 rupees, hut was freely 
returned to Government to he exchanged for silver, and an apprehension 
was entertained that the Government treasuries might he overloaded 
with gold. 

6. A similar result might, in certain cases, arise from the circula- 
tion of the “ sovereign ” at a fixed rate ; and as there is considerable 
difficulty in adopting any measure which has been suggested for the 
purpose of giving currency to gold coins. Her Majesty's Government 
refrain from issuing any directions on the subject, until it shall have 
been further considered by your Government. 


Mmute hy the Right Hon’ble James Wilson, dated loth December 1859, 

f 

1. In the Financial Despatch, No. 109, dated the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1859, from tlie Secretary of State, upon the subject of a paper 
currency for India, the consideration of the Indian Government is 
invited to the question which has recently been much discussed, of 
introducing the English sovereign, or some other gold coin, into the 
circulation of India, as being one intimately connected with that of 
a paper currency. 

• 

2. The discoveries of gold of late years, and its diminishing price 
in relation to silver, added to the great demand which has latterly existed 
for the latter metal for shipment from England to India and China, 
have combined to create a strong public feeling in favour of making use of 
gold, in some form or other, as part of the circulating medium of India. 

3. No one will be inclined to deny that if we had to begin a 
system of currency de novo, the most convenient of all the various systems 
now in practice would be found to be that used in England, where gold 
is the standard, gold coin the general iwney in circulation, and silver 
tokens of limited tender the subordiiiata coins. 
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4. But we have to deal with a long-established standard of silver ’ 
in India, in which liabilities to a large amount, in the shape of public 
debt, and obligations of varied character, running over a long scries of 
years, have been incurred in silver. For it must be borne in mind that 

a contract to pay a given sum of money is nothing more or less than a 
contract to deliver a given weight of that metal which is the standard 
at the time the contract is made, and that to alter or vary the standard, 
and to adopt another metal because it is cheaper, is simply to enable the 
debtor to break faith with the creditor. It is true that the metal in 
which a debt has been contracted may fall in value by a large increase in 
its quantity, but that is a risk which the creditor runs, and of which he 
has no right to complain. In like manner the metal may rise in value, 
but that is a risk which the debtor incurs when ho enters into the 
transaction, and of which, therefore, ho has no riglit to complain. 
If two men enter into a contract, one to deliver and one to receive a 
given quantity of wheat at a distant day, however much wheat may have 
fallen in price in the mean time, the receiver lias no right to com- 
plain, any more than the deliverer would have, had it in the mean time 
risen as much in price. But if the person whose duty it was to deli- 
ver wheat, finding that it had risen much in price since the contract was 
made, sought to deliver barley or some other grain, which in the mean 
time had become relatively cheaper, the injustice of such an attempt ' 
would he patent. But it would be equally unjust, after a contract had 
been made in a silver standard, to change the standard into gold, because 
it was becoming more plentiful, and, in relation to silver, likely to 
become cheaper. 

5. Since the first discovery of California, this subject has been 
much forced into discussion, owing to the various ways in which a great 
and sudden increase ill the supply of ’gold was likely to affect various 
countries. Tlie first impression was, that a great fall would take place 
in the price of gold as measured in silver. Up to this time, however, 
the change in the relative value of these two metals does not at the out- 
side exceed five per cent. Before the gold discoveries, silver was rarely 
so low as 4^. l\d. the ounce. Since, it has seldom reached, or at least 
exceeded, 5s. 2d, the ounce. But under the apprehension of a fall, the 
Government of Holland, proverbial for its caution, was the first to take 
alarm, and having then a circulation of both gold coins and silver coins, 
which were a legal tender at a fixdd relation to each other, they demonetised 
the gold coin, leaving silver, thejancient standard, the only legal tender. 
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6. Iq Beiginm a similar state of things existed. Their standard 
and chief coins were silver, but they had, chiefly for the convenience of 
travellei's, attached a fixed rate to the gold coins of England and France, 
and had coined 20-franc pieces of their own. They followed the exam- 
ple of Holland, demonetised gold, and fell back upon the single silver 
standard and coin. 


7. In India, coins both of gold and silver were in partial circula- 
tion. The mint proportion which those coins bore to each other was, 
tliat of 15' 153 of fine silver to 1 of gold. The gold coin was not, how- 
ever, a legal tender ; but as the intrinsic value of the gold coin in the 
market was at least equal to the silver rupees which it rej)rcsented, thei’e 
was no difficulty in passing them, and the Government accepted them 
in the public treasuries at tl>e nominal rate at which they were coined ; 
but as soon as the price of gold began to fall, and the gold mohur piece 
was no longer of the same value as 15 silver rupees, it was evident, if 
the Government continued to receive them into the treasuries, without 
the power of paying them out at the same rate, that a great accumula- 
tion of gold pieces would have taken place, which the Government could 
not use as money, and upon which in the sale it must have lost con- 
siderably. To avoid tliis the Government had the choice of two plans; 
the one to reduce proportionately the rate at which the gold coins would 
be received, so as still to leave a margin for loss ; the other to prohibit 
the receipt of gold coins altogether, and to accept only the legal tender 
coins of silver. They adopted the latter. 


8. Iji the United States at thiit time they had a double standard of 
gold and silver, and coins of each metal ; but as silver became dearer in 
proportion to gold, it was shipped away to so great an extent as to lead 
to great inconvenience for the want of small coins, the place of which 
couhl not be supplied with gold. In 1853, therefore, the American 
Government had recourse to the jjlan of reducing the weight of the 
silver coins (the dollar being reduced from 4121- grains to 381. grains of 
silver), so as to make them tokens, like the English silver coins, limiting 
their tender to five dollars, and thus adopting a single standard of gold. 


9. In France a double standard had prevailed ; at least since the 
decree of Napoleon the First in 1801. By that decree the relative value 
of gold and silver was fixed in the proportion of 1 to 15^ ; but as 6 
francs are retained at the mint for (Joining a killogramme of gold into 
155 pieces of 20 francs ewh, and 1 j|| francs are retained % coining a 
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killogramme of silver into 40 pieces of 6 francs each, the proportionate 
value of the two metals as coined is, 1 of gold to 15*54, rather above 
15i of silver. 

10. From 1801 to 1860 the market price of gold had always a 
tendency to rise, and, being more valuable in proportion to silver than 
the rate fixed by the decree of Napoleon, disappeared altogether from 
circulation, and commanded a premium. Silver consequently became the 
only actual circulation. , Since the gold discoveries, the price of gold 
has fallen somewhat below the fixed rates, and in consequence, since 
1850, a sum equal to one hundred and thirty millions sterling of gold 
has been coined at the French mint, and a corresponding amount of 
silver has been exported. For many years prior to 1850, little or no gold 
had been coined. This has led to a daily increasing scarcity of small 
coin, and to great inconvenience as a consequence ; and it is quite certain, 
if the price of silver continues to rise, that the French Government must 
resort to some such plan as has already been adopted in the United 
States, in order to maintain in circulation silver coins for inferior deno- 
minations. Indeed, it is chiefly the fact that a large portion of ' the 
silver coin now in circulation in France has become considerably reduced 
below their full value by wear that has prevented their being exported. 

11. In all the German States in which formerly gold coins circu- 
lated at fixed rates, they have been demonetised ; and under a convention 
made in 1857^ to which I shall have further to allude hereafter, silver 
has been reverted to as the sole standard. 

12. From these examples it would appear that wherever the integ- 
rity of the single standard had been in any degree departed from, the 
small change in the relative prices of the metals which has taken place, 
not exceeding, as I have shown, five per cent., has immediately led to 
inconvenience, and to an alteration in practice, which in the matter of 
the money of a country is always to be deprecated. In England, fortu- 
nately, the single standard has not been tampered with, and it is, 
accordingly, almost the only country in which no change whatever has 
been made in consequence of the gold discoveries. No doubt there were 
at first not wanting those who, being owners of the public stocks, or 
recipients of fixed incomes, endeavoured to create a feeling in favor of 
some change, in order to avoid th^ depreciation in their property which 
they apprehended from the reduced value of gold. But they were at 
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once reminded that all contracts were made in gold, and that, whether 
gold rose or fell in value, the contract as between debtor and creditor 
must be maintained. 

18. With all this experience before us, we are called upon to consi- 
der how far it would be wise again to tamper with the principle of a 
single standard in India, by admitting gold coins into the circulation 
under some assumed regulation which would avoid inconvenience. 

14. I at once say that I know of no conceivable regulations by 
which such an object could honestly be attained. But I am willing to 
consider all the various proposals which have been made for that purpose. 
These may be divided into five heads : First — Some propose the 
'' sovereign, or some other gold coin, should be introduced, and which 
should circulate at its market price from day to day, measured in silver. 
Second — Others propose that such a gold coin should be made, bearing 
the exact value of a given number of rupees, say 10, and that it should 
be made a legal tender for that sum for a limited period, say a year, when 
it should be re-adjusted, and again valued, and made a legal tender for a 
further similar period at the new rate. Third — Some propose that the 
English sovereign should be introduced as a legal tender for 10 rupees, 
but limited in amount to 20 rupees or 2 sovereigns. Fourth — Some 
propose to preserve a single standard, but to change it from silver to 
gold, adopting silver tokens for subordinate coins. Fifth — Some pro- 
pose the simple adoption of a double standard of silver and gold, which 
all the others repudiate. 

15. As applicable to most of these schemes, I may remark, that 
the chief object of a coin is that it shall represent a defined and fixed 
value well known to the simplest of the people. When it is deprived 
of this quality, it is reduced to the mere condition of a commodity which 
is to bo bought and sold at rates’ varying with the fluctuations of the 
market. The true attribute of the coin is thus given. 

16. This remark applies with great force to the first-mentioned 
of the four plans, for supplementing the Indian currency* with gold 
coins. And if we consider what the practical effect would be, the pro- 
posal must be dismissed as wholly impracticable. Let a gold piece be 
coined to-day, representing the exact value in gold of 10 rupees, to- 
morrow the price of gold, either from a change in its intrinsic value, or 
from an alteration in the exchanges with England, where it is the sole 
standard, rises to Rs. 10-4, next day it rises to Rs. 10-8 j in a day or 
two more, an importation having tjjken place from Australia, it falls 
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to Rs. 9-12, and then to Rs. 9-8, and so on, being influenced by all 
the accidents from day to day which determine the price of gold ex- 
pressed in silver. 

17. These fluctuations, moreover, may not only take place from day 
to day, but even during the same day. It would be impossible that such 
coins could answer the place of money. The Cambists and money- 
dealers could, no doubt, buy and sell and deal in such coins, just as they 
do now, in the metal itself, but except the fact that the quantity and 
quality of the metal would be ascertained without weighing or assaying, 
they could just as easily deal in and buy and sell gold bars. To call a 
coin money,"^ the value of which could not be vouched for from one 
day to another, to say nothing of the trouble of ascertaining and com- 
puting the fluctuations, would be a mere misnomer, and it is certain 
that no community would suffer the risk and inconvenience of such a 
system that could possibly avoid it. 

18. The second plan proposed, though not open to the same 
objections, is still open to others almost as grave. A gold coin is to be 
made the exact value of 10 rupees ; it is by law to be declared a legal 
tender for that sum for a year or some specific period of time, both in the 
hands of the Government and the public. During that period the price 
of gold, measured in silver, is continually falling ; a profit is gained 
by the bullion-dealers, by importing gold, getting it coined, and forcing 
it into circulation at the fixed periodical rate. As the year draws to a 
close, when it is known that the rate will be revised, and the circulating' 
value of the coin reduced in conformity with the fall of gold, every one 
makes an effort to get rid of the gold coin, — a struggle takes place, in 
which the public exchcciuer takes a prominent part, for every one to 
divest himself of gold coins, and thus tq avoid an inevitable loss. But on 
some one it must fall, and there could not but bo great dissatisfaction 
in the public to find, on a given day, the value of a large quantity of 
the coin in its possession, which they had no choice to refuse, depre- 
ciated by two, three, or four per cent. 

19. When the monetary convention was entered into between the 
Austrian Government and the States of the Zollverein, in 1857, with 
a view to obtain a uniform and general currency, silver was adopted as 
the existing standard ; but as some States were anxious to retain a right 
of coining gold, after the greatest 'Consideration, no better plan could be 
devised than this most imperfecj one. But the difficulty of giving 
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a fixed value was found to be so great, that Article XVIII of the 
treaty declares that ^^the silver value of the conventional gold coins 
will be alone regulated by the relation of the supply to the demand, 
and they will, therefore, not possess the property of representing an 
amount of legal silver coinage as a medium of payment/^ But it is 
further provided by Article XXI, that each State is to be at' liberty 
to allow such gold coins to be taken at their treasuries, in lieu of silver, 
at a rate of exchange to be beforehand decided upon. Such pre- 
decided rate of exchange shall last, at the utmost, six months, and at the 
close of the last mouth is to be each time reconsidered for the next 
similar period.^^ 

20. As far as I can learn, and as might have been expected, a 
system of gold currency so imperfect and exposed to such uncertainty 
lias practically remained a dead letter. To show the opinion which the 
parties to the convention entertained of the plan, they took care, in 
Article XXll, to stipulate that all paper money issued by the State 
should be solely for silver, and payable in that metal. I may conclude, 
then,- that it would not be thought desix’able to adopt this plan. 

21. The next and third proposal is to permit the circulation of 
the sover(*ign to a limited amount, say of 20 rupees. This idea seems 
to have originated in the system adopted in Ihigland of giving to the 
silver coins the character of tokens, not of full value, and limiting the 
amount ot teuden-. But it must be borne in mind, that while this can 
be done with the low-priced metal, which represents small transactions, 
it cannot be done with the high-priced metal, the chief object of which 
is to represent large payments. The objections to the plan may be 
thus stated : as long as gold was of a value above the ratio which the 
coin represented, it would not be circulated at all, but when it fell 
below that value, every effort would be made to force it into use. The 
consequence would be that shop-keepers and small dealers would receive 
many of their paj^ments in a coin with which tliey could not make large 
payments without a loss. They might receive 100^. in a day from fifty 
customers, and when they came to place the 100/. in the Bank, or to 
use it for a payment to a merchant, they would have to submit to a 
loss equal to the discount upon the gold. From the Mint Regulations 
in England a similar loss cannot happen. A similar source of loss would 
be experienced by railway companies, whose fares would be paid in a 
coin which they could not dispose of in jarge sums, except at a loss. 
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22* The fourth proposal is to adhere strictly to a single standard, 
but to change it from silver to gold. As I have already s‘ud, I freely 
admit that if we had to begin de novo^ convenience would point to a 
gold standard with silver token coins as the best, although public opinion 
has been by no means agreed upon this point. It is curious to observe 
the fluctuations of views upon this subject, and how much they are 
governed by expediency and convenience at the moment. In 1837, 
daring the panic, silvei* happened to be rather abundant in the London 
market, and difficult to be converted into bank notes or gold, not being 
a legal tender. A great pressure from the merchants of London at that 
time, and again in 1817, under similar circumstances, was made upon 
the Government of the day, to admit silver into circulation, exactly 
similar to that which now prevails in respect to gold where silver is the 
standard. I have a very clever pamphlet lying before me, entitled 
The Injury, Insufficiency, and Inconvenience of a Gold Standard, 
in which arguments are used quite as strong against that system as now 
prevails against a silver standard. If a Government were to vacillate 
in a vital matter of this kind according to the convenience or interest 
either of the debtor class or the creditor class, the integrity of any 
standard would be entirely lost. 

23. But though I admit that a gold standard docs possess superior 
advantages, yet, as I have already shown, in a country where all 
obligations have been contracted to be paid in silver, to make a law by 
which they could forcibly be paid in anything else, would simply be 
to defraud the creditor for the advantage of the debtor, and to break 
public faith. 

24. The fifth and last plan proposed is to adopt si double standard, 
such as prevailed in the United States jprevious to 1853, and such as still 
prevails in France. The system of a double standard is practically a per- 
mission for the debtor to pay his debts from time to time in the cheapest 
of the two metals. As I have already remarked, where such a system has 
existed from ancient times, and when under it the great bulk of obliga- 
tions have been contracted, the creditor has no right to complain of 
being paid from time to time in the cheapest of the two metals, because 
that was the condition of his contract; but in cases where a single 
standard has long prevailed, the adoption of a double standard is just 
as much a breach of faith as a simple change of the standard ; for it 
must be plain that the introduction of a double standard is practically 
the adoption of the cheaper of th |2 two metals at the time. 
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25. But unjust as such a change would be^ inconvenient as a 
double standard has proved in practice, and inconsistent as it is in prin- 
ciple, yet I have no doubt, if it is desired to have the use of both 
metals in a circulation of full value as coin, that it is the best mode in 
which that object can be attained. In all the other ways in which it has 
been attempted to circulate gold coins with a silver currency, the principle 
either of a varying value from day to day, or that of a periodical adjust- 
ment of value, the coin circulating in the mean time as a legal tender, has 
been found needful. Under either of those plans, the holders arc less or 
more subjected to immediate and individual loss ; in the case of periodi- 
cal adjustment, as is proposed in Germany, it may bo to considerable 
loss. But in the operation of a double standard, the one coin, which is 
gradually becoming of less intrinsic value, gradually and from day to day, 
displaces the coin which is undergoing appreciation ; large supplies of 
the cheapening coin come from the Mint, and corresponding quantities of 
the appreciating coin are brought up and exported at a profit ; but as 
long as the two coins circulate together, and to whatever extent they do 
so, they are in the hands of the public of the same nominal value, and 
continue, without any intermission, to answer the same purpose for all 
daily uses. However objectionable, therefore, a double standard may be, 
and howelfer inconsistent with theory, I hold it to be the least objection- 
able of all the plans yet proposed for combining the use of the two 
‘metals in coins of full intrinsic value circulating in the same currency. 

26. But I would ask, what alvantage could be expected from the 
adoption of gold in India ? Upon this subject there is, I believe, much 
confusion of laeas. It is said that gold is becoming more plentiful, and 
that the demand for silver is making it scarce. Now, the extent to which 
this is true in practice must be measured by the rise which has taken 
place in the market price of silvef, which I have shown does not exceed 
live per cent. But supposing it were greater, would that be a reason for 
using gold ? If India requires a supply of the precious metals, it can 
only be obtained in exchange for its products in foreign markets, and 
the quantity of those metals, whether of gold or silver, will be obtained 
in the exact proportion which they bear to the products of India for 
which they are exchanged. India is quite as well off to receive silver as 
gold, and perhaps better, inasmuch as silver seems to bo an ai)preciating 
metal, while gold is probably still falling. Nor can it be deemed to be a 
disadvantage to India that the silver lemitted for its products has to be 
obtained in exchange for the gold received from California or Australia in 
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London. These different movements in the distribution of the precious 
metals to the points at which the exchanges of the world direct them^ are 
all determined by general broad principles, which are self-acting, and which 
any artificial attempt to disturb or control can only tend to derange. 

27. In whatever form India receives itg payments from the exterior 
world for the balance of its exports over its imports, whether in gold or 
in silver, can matter not, so long as the full value is received. 

28. I know it is said that gold coins are much more convenient for 
circulation than silver. If this refers to the removal of Government 
treasure from one part of the country to another, then I much doubt if 
any important advantage would attend gold coins. The expense of re- 
moving coin is, no doubt, in a very small degree determined by its weight 
and bulk, but to a much greater extent by the necessity of protecting it. 
It would require just as much of an escort to protect the sum of 100,000/. 
in gold as if in silver, and perhaps even more so, inasmuch as the com- 
pactness and lightness of gold would render it a more tempting and handy 
prize to the robber than bulky and weighty silver. Again, I doubt much 
whether there would not be somewhat greater danger to local treasuries 
containing gold coin than silver. It is a very sug‘gestive fact, that du- 
ring the mutiny the gold mohurs of 15 rupees commanded si%h a pre- 
mium, owing to their greater convenience for concealment or removal, 
that the price of 26 and 27 rupees was given for them. ^ 

29. But if the convenience referred to alludes to the use of gold coins ^ 
or private expenditure, then I readily admit their value % that extent. 
But I would submit that for this purpose, and for all others that have 
been suggested, a well-regulated paper currency, such as I have described 
in another Minute of this date, would answer much better, while the 
ancient single standard of the country in which all existing obligations 
have been contracted would be maintained in all its integrity. 


Governor Genera i/s Camp; 
Meerut, 

25//^ Dcccmher 1859. 


JAS. WILSON. 
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Financul Department, — No. 3. 

To the Right Hon^ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., m. p., Her Majestfs 
Secy, of State for India, — dated Camp Delhi, 29lh December 1859. 

Sir, — In continuation of my separate letter of this date. No. 2, I 
have the honor'to forward, for your information, copy of a Minute by the 
Right Honorable Mr. Wilson, dated 25th instant, on the proposal to 
introduce a gold currency into India. 

I have, &c., 

CANNING. 


Fmancial Da^patch from Sir C. Wood, Bart., g. c. n., Secy, of State 
for India, to His Excellency the Itujht llotdble the Governor General 
of India in Council, — Ho, 86, dated India Office, London^ %6th 
May 1860. 

My Lord, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency's 
Despatch in this Dojiartment, dated tlie 29th December last. No. 3, for- 
warding a ^linute by ]Mr. Wilson, on the question of the expediency of 
introducing a gold currency into India. 

2. Without entering into the reasons contained in Mr. Wilson^s 
Minute, Her Majesty^s Govcrnmei t concur in the opinion therein given, 
that it is not advisable at present to take measures for introducing a 
gold currency into India, as they believe that the wants of the commu- 
nity will be better met l)y means of a pager currency, the introduction 
of which was sanctioned in my Despatch in this Department, dated the 
26th March last, No. 47. 



Extract from a Minute hy the Hon^ble S, Laing, on the Paper 
Currency Bill. 

There is another point of considerable importance, on which I 
purpose to introduce an amendment. 

The Bill, as now framed, contemplates the absolute and entire ex- 
clusion of gold from the circulation of India. 

I must confess that I feel very reluctant to base a great measure, 
for reforming the circulation of India, on the total exclusion, for all time 
to come, of that form of the precious metal which is indisputably the 
most convenient for many purposes, and which is the chief or sole 
standard of all the principal nations of the civilized world, with which 
we have commercial intercourse. 

Surely it is not desirable that the trade of India, with such coun- 
tries as Australia or the United States, should be for ever taxed with the 
difference of the cost between sending gold direct here, or sending it 
first to London, then probably to France or Germany, to exchange for 
silver, and finally sending that silver to Bombay or Calcutta. 

is universally admitted that, if we could begin de novoy the 
English system of a gold standard, with a silver token currency for 
small amounts and convertible paper for large payments, would be the 
most desirable ; and, if we cannot at once attain this object, we ought, 
at least, to approximate to it as nearly as wo can, and leave an opening 
for possible further progress. 6 3 • 

I am aware of the arguments urged in Mr, Wilson^s aide Minute 
of the 25th December 1859 against any form of a double standard, 

I do not concur with many of these arguments, more especially 
with the fundamental one, which lays down that it would be a breach 
of faith, under any circumstances, for the State to pay in gold liabilities 
contracted in silver. 

Several of the principal nations of the civilized world have prac- 
tically changed their standard, without suspicion or breach of faith : 
France and the United States, for instance, from silver to gold, Holland 
and other States, from a double standard of gold and silver to one of 
silver only ; and if this were the only obstacle, I think arrangements 
would be easy by which the public creditor might have the most ample 
security for being paid in money y represented by coin of not less intrinsic 
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and not less exchangeable value than that which represented money, 
when the debt was contracted. 

But I do not wish to discuss the subject further, for the other 
practical difficulties of introducing a gold currency, concurrently with 
the enormous silver currency now in existence, are, if not insuperable, 
80 great, that 1 should be afraid of delaying the measure indefinitely 
if I attempted to solve them. 

All that I propose is one simple alteration, not at all inconsistent 
with the principle of the Bill, as it stands, and of a silver standard. 
It is this : — 

In England, where gold is the sole standard, the Bank is authorized 
to issue paper, to the extent of not more than one-fourth of its circula- 
tion, against silver. 

I would reverse the process, and provide that, of the paper circula- 
tion of India to be issued against actual coin or bullion, a proportion, 
not exceeding one-fourth, might be issued against gold coin or bullion, 
at rates to be fixed by proclamation, and which might be periodically 
adjusted wiili proper notice. 

The rate would have to be fixed so as to secure the State from 
risk of loss in having to convert this gold into silver, in order to meet 
the notes which had been issued against it ; and this would necessitate 
a low rate at which gold would probably not be taken to the Mint, to 
exchange for paper under ordinary circumstances. But, on special 
occasions, and in particular transactions, it miglit be a great advantage 
to the mercantile community to know that gold could be made avail- 
able, as money, at a fixed rate and I think it not impossible that, with 
a minimum value thus established at which it could be taken at the 
Mint, and at Government Treasuries, the superior convenience of gold 
and its attraction for the Native population, might give it a marketable 
value, at which it would be largely imported. If, for the sake of illus- 
tration, the sovereign were taken at the Mint and principal Treasuries 
at ten, or the gold mohur at fifteen rupees, it is quite possible that their 
market value would range up to eleven or sixteen rupees respectively ; in 
which case, without risk to the Treasury, and without disturbance to the 
silver standard, gold would flow in ; a great convenience would have been 
afforded to international commerce, and to the general public ; and a 
foundation of experience laid upon which, after careful induction, it 
might be possible to go further in the same direction. 
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If, on the other hand^ gold did not enter into circulation under 
these conditions, it would prove that silver, with a secure and convertible 
paper currency, gave perfect confidence, and answered all the wants of 
trade and of the community ; and the enactment would remain a dead 
letter, and be perfectly harmless. 

The object would be attained by a short proviso at the end of the 
9th Section.*’^ 


Extract from the Select Gommittee^s Reporty dated \&th Febniary 1861, 
071 the Pa 2 )er Currency Bill, 

With reference to the question of gold, we have introduced • an 
important amendment. 

Without attempting to discuss the questions which have been 
raised respecting a double standard, or to depart in any respect from the 
principle of a sole silver standard, we have thought that it would be a 
considerable advantage to provide for the possible ap))lication in India, 
of the same princqde as regards gold as is applied in England hi regard 
to silver. 

In England, where gold is the sole standard, the Bank of England 
are authorized to issue not exceeding one-fourth of their gold coin and 
bullion against silver. 

We have given a power of issuing up to one-fourth part of that 
portion of the circulation of India, which is re])rescnted by actual coin 
or bullion, against gold coin or bullion, at a rate to be fixed by the 
Government from time to time, and not altered without six months^ 
notice. 

With ordinary prudence the Govohiment cannot lose by taking a 
limited amount of gold at a price to be fixed by itself, while it may be 
a great convenience to commerce in many cases to know that gold can 
be made available as money at a certain fixed rate. 

Nor is it impossible that, if a certain fixed 77imu)mm value be thus 
given to gold, and it can be freely taken at the Government Treasuries 
at this rate, the superior convenience of gold, and its adaptation to 
Native wants, may give it a higher value ; and thus, in course of time, 
a considerable auxiliary gold currency may be introduced. Should these 
expectations not be realised, no harm will have been done, and the clause 
will simply remain a dead letter, showing that, with a sound paper cir- 
culation superadded to silver, nothing more is w^anted.'" 



ON SEOTION IX OF THE PAPER CURRENCY BILL. 


3S 


Extract of the Paper Currency Bill. 

(» Section IX of the Original * The Head Commissioner, the Commis- 

When such Notes may SlOIierS, and the De- 
be issued. Commissioners or 

AgenU shall, in their respective Circles of 
Issue, oa the demand of any person, issue 
from the Office of Issue of their respective 
Circles such Promissory Notes, on the terms 
following : — 


^ per ounce ; 


-iiml 


•'’for 


Firdy in exchange for the amount there- 
of in silver coin of full weight of the Gov- 
ernment of India ; or, secondly y in exchange 
for the amount thereof in standard silver 
bullion or foreign silver coin computed 
according to such standard at the rate of^ 
979 Rupees per 1,000 tolahs of standard silver 
fit for coinage; provided always that the 
said Head Commissioner, Commissioners,® 
Deputy Commissioners, and Agents shall, in 
all cases, be entitled to require such silver 
bullion and foreign coin to be melted and 
assayed at the expense of the person tender- 

„ . ing the same, and pro- 

Proviso. , . ^ 

vided also that in all 

places where there is no Mint of the Gov- 
ernment of India, it shall be optional for any 
such* Head Commissioner, Commissioner,^ 
Deputy Commissioner, or AgentSy to issue 
Notes in exchange for silver or foreign coin 
under this Section ; or, thirdly y in exchange 
for other Notes of the Government of India 
payable to bearer on demand of other 
amounts issued within the same Circle. 
Provided also, that it shall he lawful for the 
Governor General in Council from time to 
time to dircety hy order to he published in the 
Gazettes of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
that Notes to an extent not exceeding one- 
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/ouriA of the total amount of issues represenU 
ed by coin and bullion as hereinafter provided ^ 
may be issued at such Offices or Agencies of 
Issue as may be named in the order, in ex- 
change for gold coin of full weight of the Oov- 
ernment of India, or for foreign gold coin or 
gold bullion computed at rates to be fixed by 
such order, and which rates shall not be al- 
tered without six months^ previous notice. 


Exkact paras . 21 to of a Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 75, 

dated ind May 1861. 

21. — am not insensible to the possible advantage which might 
arise from the introduction of the sovereign as the current coin of India, 
(as it is, I believe, in Ceylon) ; but, at the present relative intrinsic value 
of gold and silver, no combination of Indian coins can express the value 
of the sovereign. If, by any change in the relative value of the two 
metals, a sovereign and 10 rupees were to become of equal intrinsic value, 
the sovereign might readily be introduced, and become the standard , 
coin of India; but at present it can only be taken at its value as gold; 
and that value will vary from time to time, according to the demand at 
the moment for that metal. 

22. — This value must be determined amongst traders for them- 
selves; and the Government will only embarrass itself, and effect no 
purpose, by attempting, in any way, to vary or alter the ordinary 
operations of trade. 

23. — If gold should ever become the standard of India, the reserve 
of the Issuing Banks would be held in gold, and not in silver, and in 
that case all this provision of the Act would have to be changed. 

24. — I will not, however, object to the power given by the clause ; 
but I desire that it may be used to a very limited amount, and only in 
the Presidency towns.^^ 
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mr(Kt from a Minute by the Hon'ble S. Lainq on Currency and 
Banking, — dated lih May 1862. 

The only remaining point to notice is as to the partial introduc- 
tion of gold. I have always thought that the step taken by the Indian 
Government, in December 1852, of refusing to accept gold at the Gov- 
ernment Treasuries, was a mistake. Gold being the most convenient and 
portable metal, and becoming more and more every day the currency of 
nearly the whole civilized world with which India has commercial trans- 
actions, it seems to mo very undesirable to exclude gold altogether from 
the ordinary range of its monetary transactions. 

" Were it possible to create de novo a currency for India, there can 
be little doubt that one similar to that of England would be the best, 
viz., with a gold standard and gold coins for moderate sums, a silver 
token currency for small transactions, and notes representing gold for 
large amounts. But with a silver standard and an immense sUver 
coinage actually existing, the introduction of a gold coinage becomes 
difficult. 

L do not agree with many of the objections which have been 
urged against the adoption of a double standard, and if the alternative had 
lain between this and tlie abandonment of the principle of uniformity, 
.by issuing noles in distinct circles, I should not have hesitated to prefer 
fhe double standard. 

“ But this object Ix'ing attained, there are no doubt difficulties in the 
way of a double standard, whicli it is better to avoid, and in fact the 
adoption of a double standard may be probably looked upon as a transi- 
tion process to the abandonment of a silver and substitution of a gold 
standard. 

“ This involved an amount of change which, especially under exist- 
ing circumstances, when a season of traiitpiillity and repose in financial 
and monetary matters is very desirable, I was not prepared to recommend ; 
and accordingly the. only provision respecting gold inserted in the 
Currency Act was one by which the Government were empowered to 
issue notes to a limited extent, never exceeding one-fourth of the issue 
represented by coin or bullion, against gold coin or bullion, at rates to be 
fixed from time to time, and not altered without six months' notice. 

“ The object of this was simply to leave the door open for cautious 
and tentative experiments with regard to the future use of gold. The 
importation of gold already exists and is increasing, and the metal is so 
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much appreciated by the Native population as generally to command a 
premium. It might therefore be a convenience to importers, and an en- 
couragement to increased importation, if it were known that a certain 
quantity of gold could always be converted into money at a fixed rate, 
while, if this rate were fixed with a little margin below the ordinary 
market price, and adjusted, if necessary, every six months, no risk of loss 
to the Government would be experienced. Thus, after a time, if the use 
of gold became more general, and its value more fixed, some further step 
might be taken ; but in the mean time the clause would only be acted 
upon where it was shown that it would be a convenience to commerce, 
and that the Government would run no appreciable risk. Indeed I 
should recommend the Government to wait for a year or two^s experience 
of the working of the system just inaugurated before they take any step 
to put this clause as to gold into operation, unless upon an application 
from the mercantile community of one of the Presidencies, based upon 
strong grounds of practical convenience, in which case notes might bo 
issued for gold at a safe rate at the Central Office of Issue of that Presi- 
dency/^ 

Extract paras. 59 to 61 of Secretary of State's Eespatch No. 158, dated 

\6t/i September 1862. 

59. -—^^ There is one other point put prominently forward in recom-^ 
mendation of that part of the scheme which relates to issuing notes oh 
gold, i. c., that it will effectually contribute to the introduction of a 
gold currency in India, on which I must make some remarks. 

60. — How that result is to be produced is not explained. All that 
can take place under this provision is, that gold may be deposited with 
the Issue Department, and paper money issued thereon. The gold will 
I'emain in deposit until it is required by tho public for consumption n 
trade, or for export. When so required, it will be taken from the Issue 
Department, and the notes taken out of circulation. In no case will 
the gold form part of the currency. 

61. — The only effect, therefore, likely to arise from that provision, if 
acted upon to any extent, is, that the paper circulation of India will be 
subjected to variations which would not have occurred with a circulation 
of silver, and of paper based on silver. 

62. — The question of introducing gold into circulation in India is 
a very important and very difficult one, but it has nothing to do with the 
issue ^of notes on gold. 
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g 3 _ <'The diificulties are of a practical nature, arising mainly from 

the uncertainty of the relative value of gold and silver, which is not 
likely to be determined while fresh discoveries of gold are being made. 

« If by any change in the relative value of the precious metals, 

the sovereign and 10 silver nipees should become of equal intrinsic value, 
the introduction of gold would be of comparatively'easy accomplishment. 
At present, however. Her Majesty’s Government do not consider that it 
would be expedient to take any step with a view to that object.” 



To the Right Hon’ble Sir John Lawrence, Bart., q. c. b., k. s. i., 

^c,, ^c,, ^C; Viceroy and Governor General of India in Council. 

The respectful Memorial of the 
Bombay Association 

SheweTh, — That your Memorialists beg respectfully to submit for 
the serious and favorable consideration of Your Excellency in Council, 
the following representation in regard to the question of the introduction 
of a gold currency into India : — 

2. That the existing silver currency is no longer adequate for the 
wants of India, and that commerce begins to be seriously crippled by its 
inefficiency. 

3. That from time immemorial until some years ago, India pos- 
sossed an extensive gold currency. 

4. That the superior convenience of this circulating medium was 
well understood by the natives of this country. 

5. That the measures adopted by the British Government for the 
regulation of the money of India had the effect of gradually suppressing 
a gold and extending a silver currency, and that finally in 1835 an Act 
was passed declaring gold no longer a legal tender. 

6. That these stringent regulations have virtually extinguished 
a gold currency in India, but have by no means extinguished its popu- 
larity. 

7. That the few gold coins remaining in circulation are greatly 
prized and command a considerable premium in the maikct. 

ft 

8. That rude attempts are made by some of the natives of India 
to remedy the defects of the present inconvenient silver currency, by 
circulating gold bars authenticated by the stamp of Bombay Banks. 

9. That when the present currency was introduced into India, 
silver was much more abundant than gold, and on this account was 
probably adopted. 

10. ITiat large quantities of gold have now been discovered in 
adjacent countries, and that, this metal being now greatly more abundant 
than silver, the same reason which originally led to the introduction of 
silver, now should suggest the expediency of the introduction of gold. 
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11. That India annually imports and absorbs more silver than the 
whole world annually produces, and that this excessive drain must 
inevitably lead to serious embarrassment both to India and to the rest 
of the world. 

12. That India annually loses a large sum by being virtually forced 
to purchase silver brought from distant countries, and weighted with 
heavy charges, 

13. That gold might be imported much more conveniently and 
cheaply from Australia, and not only save expense to the country, but 
promote the general interests of India. 

14. That direct trade with Australia is prohibited . by the present 
exclusive silver standard and currency, and the expansion of the com- 
merce of India thus seriously impeded. 

15. That India cannot re-sell silver reaching her so burdened by 
charges, without loss, and is therefore obliged to absorb it. 

16. That India might obtain gold at a rate which would enable 
her pTOfitably to distribute it, and that its introduction, therefore, would 
not only check absorption, but add materially to the reproductive wealth 
of the country. 

17. That a silver currency convenient for the people of India a 
quarter of a century ago, when trade was limited, and payments, in the 
main, extremely small, is very inconvenient now that wealth is largely 
diffused throughout the country, and the operations of commerce liave 
become so enormous. 

18. That the transport of this bulky and cumbersome currency 
entails constant and useless expense upon the country, and its consequent 
sluggish circulation is a serious injpediment to trade. 

19. That India is not yet prepared for a paper currency, and that 
the Currency Act of 1861 does not provide any remedy for the defects 
of the monetary system, which, the late Right Honorable Mr. Wilson 
admitted, called loudly for amendment.^^ 

20. That currency notes do not circulate in the interior, and even 
in large towns in the Mofussil, only rank as Hoondies, and cannot be 
cashed except under heavy discount. 

21. Tliat the insufficiency of tlje existing currency has already 
caused severe financial embarrassment, and threatens the commerce of 
India mth periodical and fatal vicissitudes. 
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2?/. That reform is, therefore, very urgently required, and cannot 
be delayed without endangering national interests. 

23. That your Memorialists therefore respectfully pray your Ex- 
cellency in Council to take this question into immediate consideration, 
and to restore a gold currency, which the altered circumstances of the 
world recommend, and which your Memorialists believe would be most 
popularly received in India, both from ancient associations and present 
convenience. 

And your Memorialists as in duty bound will ever pray. 

VENAYECKROW JUGONNATIIJEE, 
Bombay, ■) Secretary, Bombay Association, 

Wi Fehrtuiry 1864. ) 


From E. H. Lusiitncjton, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of India, Finl, Dept., 
to the Committee of the Bombay Association, — No, 1123, dated 
2Qth February 1864. 

In reply to the Memorial of the Bombay Association, dated 8th Febru- 
ary 1864, for the introduction into India of a gold currency, I am directed 
to state that His Excellency the Governor General in Council has this 
important subject under consideration. 


From H, W. 1. Wood, Esq., Secy, to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce^ 
to Secy, to Oovt. of India, Finl. Dept, — dated \^th February 1864. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce to 
forward, for the information of the Riglit Honorable the Governor General 
in Council, a copy of a Resolution passed at a general meeting of the 
Chamber on the 1 7 th instant. 

2. The Resolution records the opinion that the introduction into 
India of an auxiliary gold currency would be attended with great benefit, 
and directs the Committee to ad^jlress the Government of India on the 
subject, and pray for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
best mode of introducing such an auxiliary currency. 
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• 3. In compliance, therefore, with that direction, the Committee 

have the honor to submit for the consideration of His Excellency their 
recommendation of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency, and 
their prayer that a Committee be appointed to inquire into the means 
best adapted for the introduction of such a currency, 

4. The introduction of a gold currency into India is almost univer- 
sally admitted as a positive necessity demanded by various circumstances, 
which have been gradually developed within the last few years ; and the 
time appears to have arrived when that necessity should be at once recog- 
nised by the State, and measures promptly adopted for such a modification 
of existing monetary legislation as will best promote the commercial and 
social interests of the country. 

5. The opinion of the Committee and of the Meeting was strongly 
in favor of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency,* and as a 
tentative measure which they believe will gradually but surely lead to the 
adoption of gold as the general metallic currency of this country with 
silver as tile auxiliary, but they are opposed to any sudden change being 
attempted, fearing that any such attemj)t would prove unsuccessful, and 
be likely to cause great derangement in the commerce and finance of 
India, and probably also in the money markets of Europe if a large 
quantity of gold were suddenly required to carry out such a change. 

6. For convenience of reference, the Committee beg leave to append 
to this letter the correspondence which took place on this subject between 
the Government of India and the Chamber of Commerce in 1859, and 
tliey respectfully invite the attention of the Governor General in Council 
to the representation then made, and to the replies given to the several 
objections which had been raised to the proposed measure. 

7. In plaeing these papers before His Excellency, the Committee 
consider it unnecessary at this moment to enter into a further discussion 
of the question, for in the event-of His Excellency being pleased to ap- 
point the Committee applied for, a separate report will be presented, and 
every point in connection with the scheme will no doubt bo prominently 
noticed. 


4 * 


6 
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Resohiion adopted at a Special General Meeting of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce y held on the Ylth February 1864. 

Resolved, that this Meeting is of opinion that the introduction of 
gold as an auxiliary currency into India would prove very beneficial ; and 
that the Committee be instructed to address the Government of India on 
the subject, and pray for the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into the best mode of introducing such an auxiliary currency. 


From E. H. Lushington, Esq., Secy, to Govt, of India, FinL Dept,, 
to the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce,— No, 1124, 
dated 29M February 1864. 

In reply to your Secretary's letter of the 19th February 1864, for- 
warding copy of a Resolution passed at a General Meeting of the 
Chamber on the 17th idem, regarding the introduction into India of an 
auxiliary gold currency, I am directed to state that His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council has this important subject under con- 
sideration, but it is not deemed necessary to appoint a Corrimittee to 
eiKjuire into the best mode of introducing such an auxiliary currency. 


From A, D. Robertson, Esq., Offg, Chief Secy, to Govt, of Bombay, to 
Secy, to Govt, of India, Finl. Dept,,— No, 252, dated 1th March 1864. 


I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to for- 
^ ^ ^ W 2 liA, for submission to the Government of 

the Secretary to the Chamber, India, the accompanying Memorial of the 
fsei*’ Bombay Chamber of Commerce/ addressed 

to the Right Honorable the Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General of India in Council, on the desirability of introducing a 
gold currency into India, together with copies of the Minutes recorded 
by the Members of this Government on the subject. 

Z. The Memorial of the ^ombay Association referred to in para- 
graph 2 of His Excellency the Governor's Minute of the 23rd ultimo, has, 
it is presumed, been already forwarded direct to the Government of India 
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by the Association. A copy of that Memorial, and of the letter of Mr. 
W. Cassels, referred to in the concluding paragraph of the Iloiiorablo 
Mr. Inverarity^s Minute, are also herewith forwarded. 

3. The Minute promised by His Excellency the Commander-in- 
CWef will be submitted as soon as it is received. 


To the Right IIon^ble Sir John Lawrence, g. c. b,, g. m. s. i., 
c3*c., Viceroy and Governor General of India in GounciL 

The respectful Memorial of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce 

SiiEWETir — That the monetary condition of India is in a most un- 
Bound and unsatisfactory state, and that its exclusive silver currency is 
no longer adequate for tlie circulation* of the increased and increasing 
amount of commodities through its vast population. 

That within the last ten years the trade of Bombay has been trebled, 
and tluft last year the aggregate export arid import trade alone, of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, amounted to 1,000 millions of rupees. 

That the resources of India arc only now beginning to be developed, 
and that its commerce and industry, now stimulated into healthy activity^ 
are rapidly expanding in every direction. 

That the wise regulation of our currency, therefore, demands the 
immediate and serious attention of Government. 

That when our silver standard and currency were introduced, the 
production of silver amounted to double that of gold, and was, therefore, 
reasonably selected for this country. 

That whilst the demand of India has enormously increased, the pro- 
duction of silver has remained unaltered, and has become insuificient. 

That the annual produce of silver throughout the world does not 
exceed 10 millions sterling. 

That during the last six years the average annual importation and 
absorption of silver by India alone has amounted to Hi millions sterling, 
and that last year the amount imported was no less than 14 J millions. 

That India alone, therefore, has consumed, during the last six years, 
on an average 15 per cent., and last yeaf nearly 50 per cent, more silver 
than the whole world annually produces. 
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That the annual aggregate demand for silver throughout the world 
may be fairly estimated at about treble the annual production. 

That great scarcity and enhancement in the value of silver must inevi- 
tably ensue from this excessive disproportion between demand and supply. 

That the inevitable decrease in the amount of our eurrency, there- 
fore, just at a time when the amount of commodities to be circulated has 
so enormously increased, and a consequent violent derangement of prices, 
.cannot fail to be most disastrous to India. 

That the continued drain of silver for India must derange, if not 
eventually destroy, the silver currency of all other nations. 

That it is the interest of the world, as well as of India, to check the 
exhaustive drain of silver, by the introduction of gold into our currency. 

That the special demand of India for silver docs not arise from any 
predilection for that metal, but is compulsory, and due only to our exclu- 
sive and inconvenient silver currency. 

Tliat while the production of silver has remained unaltered, in spite 
of increased demand, and is so insufficient, the production of gold has 
largely increased, and annually amounts to at least 150 per cent, more 
than that of silver. 

That this complete revolution in the relative quantities of the pre- 
cious metals, and the discovery of gold in an adjacent country, naturally 
suggests the necessity of a corresponding adjustment of our currency, 
and the introduction of gold. 

That while there is not enough of silver for India and for other 
countries, there is abundance of gold for all. 

That while silver must be transported from a great distance, and 
reaches us burdened with heavy charges, gold may be cheaply procured 
from neighbouring countries. 

That from its enhanced cost in India, we cannot profitably, or with- 
out loss, re-export silver, and its reproductive power is thus lost to this 
coimtry. 

That our silver standard and currency, therefore, force India to con- 
tinue the ‘'sink” of this precious metal, adding the reluctant absorp- 
tion of commerce to the characteristic absorption of the ryot. 

That instead of being the last recipients and absorbers of silver, we 
might become the first importers and the distributors of gold. 
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That India is virtually compelled to purchase silver, the dearer and 
scarcer of the precious metals, and prevented taking gold, which is 
cheaper and more abundant. 

That obtaining money cheaper, we should obtain all other commo- 
dities cheaper also. 

That the heavy charges with which silver is burdened are a serious 
and unnecessary loss to India. 

That our exclusive silver standard and currency renders direct trade . 
with Australia and other gold-producing districts iinjiossible, and forces 
a country, with abundance of the more precious metal, to traverse half 
the globe in search of silver, before she can pay for our commodities. 

That this prohibitive currency, which excludes us from commer- 
cial intercourse with neighbouring countries, must severely injure the 
interests of India. 

That a silver currency is bulky and inconvenient, and entails much 
expense upon India. 

That 'the cost of transport is a serious item in State charges and in 
private accounts, the weight of £1,000 sterling in rupees being no less 
than 312 lb G oz. troy. 

, That the mere loss of time in counting, weighing, and examining it, 
is vexatious and embarrassing. 

That the cumbrous nature of our silver currency not only causes much 
heavy and unnecessary expense, but from the impossibility of its nipid 
transmission from point to point, renders it necessary for Government to 
retain large and unprofitable balances in various treasuries. 

That the accumulation of Government and private funds, which the 
difficulty of transport necessitates, not only causes much loss of in- 
terest, but restricts all business operations. 

That the introduction of a gold currency into India would promote 
an equable distribution of the precious metals, and restore their rela- 
tive equilibrium. 

That the superior convenience of gold, and its adaptation to native 
wants, would secure an immediate and intelligent welcome for a gold 
currency in India. 

That the importation of gold has for many years steadily increased, 
though it is not a legal tender ; the amount imported last year being 
nearly 7 millions sterling, and that, from the 1st May to the 31st 
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December, since the returns quoted, no less than 3i millions sterling of 
gold are imported into Bombay alone. 

That there is an increasing tendency to the creation of a gqjd 
ingot currency, by the natives of this country, as a rude remedy for the 
defects of the existing silver one. 

That gold bars, stamped with the mark of Bombay Banks, are for 
this purpose circulated in several parts of the country. 

That the exclusion of gold from our currency cannot be justified, 
and cannot be considered other than barbarous, irrational, and unnatural. 

That it is only just and reasonable that India should be allowed 
the benefits which she would secure from the introduction of a gold 
currency. 

That recent financial derangements warn us of the necessity of 
immediate reform. 

That the longer this reform is delayed, the more difficult will it 
become. 

That your Memorialists, therefore, earnestly entreat your Excel- 
lency in Council to take this important question at once into serious 
consideration, and to effect an amendment which is so loudly called for, 
by introducing a well-regulated gold currency into India. 

By order of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, . 

WALTER R. CASSELS. 
MICHAEL II. SCOTT. 
ALEX. BROWN. 


Minute hij His Excellency the Governor of Bombay^ — dated 

February 1864. 

I would forward this Memorial to the Government of India without 
delay, with a request that the subject may receive the early attention of 
the Governor General in Council, as it is one of the greatest importance 
at the present moment to the commercial interests of this part of India. 

2. I would add a copy of ithe very able Memorial of the Bombay 
Association, which may be taken as an expression of the views generally 
concurred in by the leaders of the native mercantile community. 
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8. These papers state so clearly the arguments in favor of the adoption 
of a gold currency for India, that I will confine myself to briefly express- 
ing my own views as to the course to be taken by Government, assum- 
ing it for granted that, if the present demand for silver continues, the 
adoption of a gold currency will very speedily become a matter of neces- 
sity rather than of choice, and that our present duty, therefore, is simply 
to prepare the way for a change, which, supposing the present state of 
things to continue, may at no distant period be forced upon us. 

4. I would, in the first place, act on the proviso in the last Clause 
of Section 9 of Act XIX of 1861. 

5. The efiect of this would doubtless be to substitute a considerable 
proportion of gold for the silver which is now imported into India, and, 
in proportion of such substitution, to relieve the inconvenience now felt 
by the absolute scarcity of silver in Europe. 

6. It would also tend to expand the use of Government currency 
notes, and to set free a corresponding quantity of silver which is now 
absorbed in various ways in remote parts of the country, and which dis- 
appears from tlie circulation of our great commercial marts. 

7. I may remark, in passing, that this absorption of silver of which 
we hear so much, is not, in ray opinion, entirely owing to hoarding or 
tlie use of silver in ornaments; great quantities, I believe, go to furnish a 
currency where no general medium of exchange before existed. There 
can be no doubt rupees are now found in hundreds of small bazaars where 
nil trade used to be conducted by barter, and if any one who is acquainted 
with the almost universal prevalence of barter a few years ago in all 
but the larger bazaars of country districts will reflect on the amount of 
silver which must be absorbed before all the petty bazaars of the country 
are furnished with silver coin as a medium of exchange, he will at once 
perceive that it must occasion an absorption of silver quite as important 
jas the practice of hoarding, or of converting silver into ornaments. 

\ 8. It has been objected to the proviso in Section 9 of the Paper 

|Currency Act, that Government might be embarrassed if they got too 
large a quantity of gold as compared with silver in their treasury in ex- 
'change for notes ; but I am Convinced that there is no ground whatever 
for apprehension on this score, because, in the event of any panic which 
might cause a run on the Bank, nine nAivos out of ten would prefer to 
exchange their notes for gold rather than for silver, owing to its superior 
portability. 
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9, When we have had time to see the effect of issuing notes against 
gold, we shall be in a better position to consider what further steps may 
be called for. Probably the next step would be to allow the Government 
revenue above 10 rupees to be paid in sovereigns. It is clear that there 
must be a much larger amount of gold than at present in common com- 
mercial use before the question of the necessity for a change in standard 
can become one of immediate practical importance. 

10. It will probably be necessary that we should first pass through 
the inconvenient and anomalous stage of a double or alternative standard ; 
but I cannot see that at the present stage Government can be reasonably 
expected to do more than I have above proposed. 

H. B. E. FRERE. 


Minute hy His Excellency the GonimandcrAn-ChleJ , — dated 'ii^th 
February ISOl. 

I will not now detain these papers, I have been for some time en- 
gaged in the investigation of the question which has now been formally 
proposed by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for the consideration of 
Ilis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. I pur- 
pose, in consequence, to submit my views in detail to the Board at an, 
early date. In the mean time I would ask to signify my concurrence in 
the prayer of the Memorial. 

W. R. MANSFIELD. 


Minute ly the Hon’bi.e W. E. dated Mlh February 1861. 

As this is not a question for our decision, I will not detain these 
j)apers further than to add my concurrence in the opinion given by llis 
Excellency the President, and conviction that, as the first step in the 
monetary revolution we are now entering upon, or being driven into, 
action on the 9th Section of Act XIX of 1861 is imperatively- called for. 


W. E. FRERE. 
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MinuU by the Hon'blb J. D. Inverarity,— 29</i February 1864. 

I think that the measure proposed by His Excellency the President, 
and concurred in by my honorable colleague, will be found to be totally 
inadequate to accomplish the end sought for by the Memorialists, via., 
the introduction into India of a well-regulated gold currency. 

2. It is an admitted fact that as yet the supply of the precious 
inetals in India is altogether insufficient to meet the demands for cur- 
rency purposes, and the introduction of a paper currency, unfamiliar 
to the masses, and unsuited to their habits and condition, has not been 
followed by any very great measure of success. Silver and gold con- 
tinue to flow into this country in vast quantities. The appended State- 
ments prepared in the Secretariat show that for the past nine years, 
1854-55 to 1862-63, the imports of silver into Bombay in excess of 
exports stand at Rs. 33,89,69,774, a sum not far short of thirty-four 
millions sterling, and that for the same period the imports of gold in excess 
of exports stand at Rs. 16,51,91,293, or somewhat more than sixteen and 
a half millions sterling. These imports have largely increased year by 
year, and still the demand will be for more. During the current year it 
is expected the imports of silver over exports will not lie far short of 
twelve millions sterling. It is noV^ as expressed by a writer in the 
Westminster Jleview for last jnoh'Aiy any fall in the value of silver which 
has brought about the drain of this metal to the East, but simply the 
aature of the Indian and Chinese demand for our manufactures, which is 
Very small compared with ours for their productions, but which is 
Immense for silver, which represents to them everything desirable in their 
Conceptions of luxury, comfort, and security. ***** In spite 
)f our troubles in India, and a stjite of chronic warfare in China, the 
increase of our trade with the East during the last ten years has been 
mormous. This, too, may be looked upon as only the beginning of a 
Commerce that must grow to proportions which cannot be estimated. 
The most important feature, too, of Eastern trade is the manner in 
^hich it absorbs the precious metals. This is a peculiarity so intimately 
)ound up with the social condition of the East, that it is likely to last 
us long as their ignorance and mutual mistrust. Until a system of 
iredit can grow up among them like that which in Europe dispenses 
viih the use of gold and silver for alnJbst all things but retail transac- 
ions and the payment of labor, the East must ever remain a perfect 

7 
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sink for thje precious metals. What amount of money would be suffi* 
cient to saturate the hoarding propensities of these hundreds of millions 
6f men ? * * * There is no practical limit to the demand of the East 
for the precious metals except the industry that they can develope in its 
acquisition, and that industry is susceptible of indefinite development. 

3. Dr. Nassau Lees, in his book ” The Drain of Silver to the 
East, ” lately published, supports the same view at pages 43 to 46. He 
considers that the demand of the precious metals for currency purposes 
in India will .not only continue for a very long time, but will yet be 
enormous. He shows that India is still capable of absorbing fou, or 
five hundred millions of pounds sterling of silver in addition to what 
she already possesses. The question then arises, can this enormous 
quantity of silver be provided for India? and as there can be but one 
answer, the alternative seems to be that prayed for by the Memo- 
rialists, vizi, the adoption of a gold standard, and the introduction ol a 
gold currency witli subsidiary silver tokens, as set forth by Mr. Walter 
Cassels in his letter of the 1st ultimo, to the luldress of IJ is Excellency 
the (governor. The action of the people themselves by largely im- 
porting gold, and l)y makijig it current in stamj^ed bars, has already 
o])encd the way for Government to supply a long felt want, the continued 
existence of which may lead to future embarrassment. The bugbear of 
the possible fall of value in gold is thus well disposed of by the wriltfi- 
in the Review I have already quoted ; “ All the efforts which have been 
made to estimate the fall of value in gold by calculating the effect of the 
annual additions to the existing stock of the metal err by ignoring the 
immense effect of' the additions themselves upon the productive industry 
of the world, and by overlooking the direct tendency of such a stimulus 
to re-establish the old ratio between^ the circulating medium and com- 
modities, upon which ratio prices ultimately depend. ” 

4. The prayer of the Memorial has my cordial support, and Mr. 
Walter Cassels’ letter of 1st January 1864 on the same subject to His 
I'lxcellency the Governor has my full concurrence, and might he sub- 
mitted to the Government of India with the Memorial. 


J. D. INVERARITY. 
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From TValtbb. R. Cassbls^ io His Exctllsncy the Goventot of 
Bombay, Sye,, ^o., ^v., — dated 1st January 1864. 

The monetary condition of our Indian Empire is so unsound, and 
the necessity of a thorough reform of its currency so urgent, that I ven- 
ture to address your Excellency on the subject, in the hope that, recog- 
nizing the inadequateness of the existing system for the wants of the 
community, your Excellency may b'eindueed to exert your great influence 
to secure the introduction of a gold currency and standard into India. 

« 

Your Excellency is aware that, for some years, the commerce of 
The rapid increase bt the trade India, and especially of Bombay , has rapidly 
of Bombay increased. Favorable circumstances have 

occurred to develope the resources of the country, and v;ealth has been 
largely distributed amongst all classes, from the ryot to the merchant. 
In ten years the trade of Bombay, as the following statistics show, has 
increased nearly 250 per cent. : — 


Ycai*s. 

Imports, 

Exports. 

Total. 

c 

• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18V)3-54 

8,43,83,626 

9,50,71,893 

17,94,55,619 

1854-55 

7,82,52,261 

8,16,98,816 

15,99,51,077 

1855-56 

11,57,73,041 

10,29,19,161 

2r,86,92,202 

1856-57 

14,48,46,391 

12,57,93,939 

27,06,40,330 

1857-58 

16,31,60,026 

14,67,73,599 

30,99,33,625 

1858-59 

18,38,15,410 

15,95,08,825 

34,33,24,235 

1859-60 

19,87,49,906 

15,51,54,526 

35,39,04,432 

1860-61 

18,62,63,013 

19,48,80,399 

38,11,43,412 

1861-62 

21,85,65,79? 

21,29,99,605 

43,16,65,402 

1862-63 

29,01,87,097 

30,13,92,044 

59,15,79,141 


These amounts, however, being but Custom House valuations, do 
not adequately represent the extent of our commerce during the last 
three years j and taking into consideration the high prices realized for 
cotton in England, and paid for Piece Goods here, they might fairly be 
increased by fifteen or twenty per cent. The aggregate commerce of 
Calcutta last year amounted to Rs. 34,06,04,861, and that of Madras 
to Rs. 13,04,66,579, making a total for the three Presidencies of 
Rs. 106,26,50,579. 


It is cl^iv, that the omouat of money required to oircniate ooininodi» • 
ncoMrita>fl««.wiM MgnUtien of ties to so large an extent aa this through so 
the oarrenoy. mauj hands, as well as to sutBoe for the wfuats 

of a population of 200 millions, must he very great. There can, there* 
^re, scarcely be a subject of greater importance for the consideration of 
Government than the wise regulation of the currency, upon which the 
well-being of so vast an Empire so vitally depends, and it is one wldeh 
at present demands their immediate attention. 

The late Right Honorable James Wilson, in his speech on a pa^r 
. currency, expressed in distinct terms his sense 

Oar currency ii in 8 most un- r , . . ■, -i- 

satisfactory state, and needs to of the luemciency of the existing Indian 

be reformed. currency. “ I believe," he said, “ there is but 

“ one opinion throughout India, and, I will add, at home, that the cur- 
“ rency of this dependency of the British Empire is in a most unsatisfac- 
" tory state ; there may be, and no doubt there are, many different opinions 
“ as to the mode in which its glaring defects can be best amended, but 
“ at least all are agreed that amendment is loudly called Jbr, If," he con- 
tinued, “ your monetary condition be unsound, the country wilTbe exposed, 
in an aggravated form, to all those vicissitudes which overtake trade, for 
a time paralyze industry, and impoverish the people ; if, on the other 
'* hand, it be based on sound and solid principles, we may rest contented 
" that we have at least taken every precaution within our power, if not 
“ for altogether preventing those vicissitudes, yet for alleviating their 
** consequences and shortening their duration." 

I quote these statements, not only as possessing all the weight of 
opinions expressed- by so able a financier, but also as being particularly 
appropriate at a time when trade is really suffering from the very species 
of vicissitude which Mr. Wilson anticipated, and which is both inten- 
sified and prolonged by the imperfect currency which he described. 

The only object of a currency being to circulate commodities in the 

The object of a paper cur- most Convenient manner, Mr. Wilson, of 
rency U to aet free reproductive i . . . . , 

capital. course, admitted that this was best attained 

by adopting either gold or silver as a standard by which their value 
mi^ht be defined, but he proposed his scheme of a convertible paper 
currency for the purpose of setting free a large portion of the re- 
productive capital of the country thus absorbed and rendered stenle. 
The Currency Bill was no doubt k very important and desirable measure, 
uhose usefulness, probably, will increase as the country becomes ripe for 
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. iti aoo^>tfuio^ ho^reTdr, I belme'ths^ the objects for which 

it was framed have not to any considerable extent been attained, and for 
the present it has not been successful in reforming the defects of the 
Indian currency. 

A paper currency, based upon sound principles, is certamly one of the 

General Intelligence and confl- ^est measures of financial administration ; 
dence required for Ita reception, general adoption throughout a 

country, it is requisite that intelligaioe and confidence should be largely 
diffused. The acceptance of a piece of paper, without intrinsic worth, 
and deriving its sole value from the mere promise to pay a certain sum, 
denotes the existence of a healthy public credit, and reliance upon ad< 
ministrative principles, which can only be found in an advanced state 
of civilization, and after a long period of commercial good faith. 

I believe that few persons acquainted with the state of India will 
That India i* not yet prepared asser* the mass of its population are yet 
for it prepared to understand or avail themselves 

of such a currency. Centuries of misrule and oppression under Native 
rule have implanted su^icion and distrust in the Native character ; and 
European civilization has as yet scarcely lifted a corner of the veil 
of ignorance that enshrouds and perpetuates these hereditary qualities. 
Without going into statistics at all, therefore, it might be predicated that 
a paper currency, unintelligible both in form and in principle to the great 
mass of the people, could not circulate much beyond a few of the greater 
towns into which European^ enterprize and enlightenment have pene- 

i. proved by the report, of the traced. That this has really been the case 
Currency Department. jg evident from the following Statement of 

the Currency Departments in the three Presidencies • 


Presidencies- 


Bullion. ' 


Bessbyb. 


Government 

Securities. 


Value of 
Notes in 
Circulation. 


Ks. 


Bs. 


Bs. 


Calcutta* 

Madras* 

Bombayt 

Total 


1 , 17 , 00^000 


1 , 84 , 55,922 

73 , 00,000 

1 , 19 , 00,000 


1 , 10 , 44,078 


1 , 17 , 00,000 


3 , 76 , 55,922 


1 , 10 , 44,078 


2 . 96 . 00 . 000 
73 , 00,000 

2 . 36 . 00 . 000 


6 , 04 , 00,000 


* 81st October 1863. 


t 4tb January 1864. 
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Speakin^'in 1860, Mr. Wilson stated that the ooiiuge jn' 4ta three- 
Mr. Wfl»M's «.hw« of the Indian Mints since 1885 amounted to up- 
aetoat cibrency. wards of ope hundred crores of mpeei> or lOO 

millions sterling, and that during the last four years of the period, the |sro« 
duction had actually been at the rate of 12 millions steriing in each-year. 


Professing, however, to allow for the great withdrawal of coin, both 
for the purpose of hoarding and conversion into jewellery, he estimated 
the total amount in actual circulation at one hundred crores of rupees, 
or 100 millions sterling. I cannot understand by what process he arrived 
at this high estimate, but I believe that if he had reduced it by one- 
half he would have been much nearer the mark. He, in fact, assitmed 
that the coin issued prior to 1835 counterbalanced the whole of the 
„ . , previous and subsequent absorption. It would 

freed a trifling proportion of not be diflRcult, I think, to show the ineorrect- 
reproductivo cepital. estimate ; but accepting it for the 

present, and taking it, as Mr. Wilson apparently desired, as the basis of 
our calculation, we find that currency notes, after three years, have really 
only been taken to the extent of about 6 per cent, of the whole currency, 
and that they have actually only fulfilled their sole legitimate object of 
releasing the reproductive capital of the country to the extent of a million 
sterling, or 1 per cent. 


As an illustration of my assertion that India is yet far from pre- 
The curi«n«jy notes are dis- pa^ed for such a circulating medium, I may 
*™'‘®**‘ mention a case which occurred in Bombay 

within my own knowledge, A Parsee gentleman tendered a currency 
note for one hundred rupees to a native carpenter for work done, 
which he somewhat reluctantly accepted. This was about the time 
when the present monetary pressure fifst became intense, and the value 
of Government Securities had declined, and Banks were no longer able 
or willing to lend money against them. Two days after, the Native 
returned, wringing his hands, and saying that he had been unable 
to change the note in the bazaar, and that be understood that Gov- 
ernment notes were no longer worth anything. In order to test the 
state of popular credulity, the gentleman offered Rs. 45 for the Rs. 100 
note, which the native thankfully accepted, and he was going away in 
a more easy state of mind when he recalled, and the full amount of 
rupees handed to him. I fear that, amongst the poorer classes in the 
interior, a currency note would be regarded with still greater distrust. 
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> 6tAtio<^ I have cited, it apj^rs to mej'conclosively 
ili*CurrmoyAc(; «fl8«l ha* prove that the Currency Act of 1861 has 
Betetfec^tberequ^reforni. pio,juced any Very material result, and 

that the amendment'^ which Mr. Wilson admitted to be "so loudly 
called fori' has yet ^o be effected, and is now mpre urgently required 
than ever. 

Whatever may be the monetary state of any country, moments of 

vicissitude must of course occur, and passing 
m pra«nt monrtary ^ 

Sure * 

commercial atmosphere* Where the cur- 
rency> however, is sufficient, and based upon sound principles, these periods 
of commercial distress, although they cannot be altogether prevented, 
are seldom of long duration, and can speedily be relieved. The trade 
of Bombay at present is passing through one of those periods of severe 
monetary pressure which a defective currency mainly contributes to 
prolong. The crisis, I think, may be accounted for from the fact that 
our unprecedentedly active and profitable trade, and the numerous hands 
through which commodities have to pass in this country, have absorbed a 
great part of our metallic currency. The stream of capital has, to an 
unusual extent, flowed into the interior for cotton and other produce ; 
much has been distributed amongst the ryots, by whom it has been 
absorbed; and much has been embarked in speculative investments. 
This has proceeded with a rapidity commensurate with the activity of 
commerce, and, rather suddebly the country has found itself without 
sufficient coin for the efficient circulation of commodities. Under these 
circumstances, one of three things generally happens— either the defi- 
ciency is made up by artificial contrivances — and here our paper cur- 
rency has not helped us ; or money must be made to do double work, and 
pass from hand to hand with a rapidity sufficient to compensate for its 
reduced quantity; or the market must adjust itself to the smaller cur- 
rency, by a general fall in prices. In our ease peculiar circumstances 
have modified all of these effects. The price of all securities has more 
or less declined, and other commodities have likewise been partially 
affected, but holders, generally, are too strong and wealthy to succumb 
under a pressure which they feel to be only temporary, so that, instead 
of parting with their goods or produce for a smaller quantity of the 
circulating medium, they prefer retaining them. Prices, therefore, have 
not adjusted themselves to the reduced currency, but business has been 
almost altogether suspended. The demand for money continues great, 



xie^it Ffetfk 

pio^table ena^tbyrnent for it stifl* ibodhding/imd’' tJke‘ 

beeil raised to 24 per otot.^ 'irbile those who have required 
to draw their capittd firom England hare been content to engage to 
piy 2«. 8<f. there^ six mouths hence/ for each rupee advanced in' India. 
This crisis might and no doubt would have occurred, whether our 

standard had been gold or silver, but it 
. “e that with a gold standard ite 

severity would have been mitigated, and its 
duration materially abridged. Our relief can only be effected by importa* 
tions of silver, for I do not believe that we can reasonably hope for a 
sufficient present return of coin from the interior. Now silver is becom> 
ing scarce in Europe, its transport is comparatively difficult, and even 
when received in Bombay, the working powers of the Mint are greatly 
below the requirements of the country. At the present moment, with 
the demand for money so intense that interest is 24 per cent., and 
exchange on England 2«. 2(f., about 80 lakhs of rupees in bullion, 
belonging to merchants, lie in the Mint uncoined and nnassayed. With 
gold for our circulating medium, this state Of affairs could scarcely long 
continue, and an ample supply, to meet so profitable a demand, would 
certainly have flowed into our market, but under existing circumstances 
I cannot see any immediate prospect of effectual relief. 

Both the public and the Government are subjected to loss by our 

•nd both Government and the bulky and inconvenient silver coinage. "Can 
public are subjected by it to loss, “any one form a just estimate,^^ demanded 

Mr. Wilson, "of the whole cost to which the public are put in trans- 
“ mitting this bulky coin from place to place ? Can any one even judge 
" of the expense which the Government alone has incurred on this 
“account?” • 

He also alludes, as to a familiar and patent fact, to the inconvenience 
of the present money to every one in private life. Indeed, this can 
scarcely be rendered more apparent than by the circumstance that 
scarcely any European or Native gentleman ever carries a single rupee 
aliout his person. Mr. Wilson, however, mentioned one circumstance 
which very forcibly illustrates the inadequacy and inconvenience of such 

Natire dealer* adopt eipe- a circulating medium. He stated, "In one 
dkuU to remedy ito defects. a trading toWns in the North- 

" West, 1 found a remarkable example of this inconvenience. I found 
“ that recourse had been had for a circulating medium, in order to save 
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'"the labor and time of coanting large sums in rupees, to the use 
"of mysterious sealed bags, said to contain a thousand rupees each. 
" These bags circulate freely, in wholesale transactions, upon the faith 
“ the merchants have in each other, with a ' chit' or letter of endorse- 
“ ment, without always any precise knowledge of what the real contents 
" are. Sir, when recourse is had to expedients of this kind, we have 
“ ample proof that some reform in our existing system is loudly called for.” 

But tiiis inconvenient coinage which native dealers struggle in a 

Thisinconvenientsilvercoinagd measure to correct for themselves, is actually 
is maintained at great expense. maintained at great unnecessary expense. 

The estimated number of rupees in circulation according to Mr. Wilson 
is no less than one thousand millions, and the aggregate trade of the 
three presidential towns represents a sum of upwards of one thousand 
and sixty-two millions, to maintain which in circulation the three Mints 
annually coin upwards of one hundred and twenty millions of rupees. 
A large part of the expense thus incurred, in producing an unwieldy 
and costly coin of small intrinsic value, might be saved by . adopting 
a gold standard. 

India has for ages enjoyed the unenviable reputation of being the 
The amount of silver absorbed '' sink^^ of the precious metals, but, since 

the adoption of a silver standard for her 
currency, the process of absorption has principally acted upon that 
metal, gold not being a legal tender, and consequently being less 
freely imported. From the 30th April 1834 to the same date in 
1857, about £60,000,000 sterling, chiefly in silver, were imported into 
India, of which no less than 90 per cenC were actually coipcd into 
rupees, at a considerable expense to the Government, a large part of 
which, doubtless, was subsequently converted into bangles, at an equiva- 
lent loss to the country. The amount of silver bullion and coin imported 
into each of the three Presidencies during the last six years is as follows ; — 


Yeai’s. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1857-68 

7,14,90,940 

1,39,86,923 

5,96,49,976 

14,51,27,839 

. 1858-69 

3,23,48,032 

1,10,68,271 

4,4.5,16,517 

8,79,21,820 

1859-60 

6,70,24,417 

1,22,78,944 

4,67,86,769 

12,66,90,130 

1800-61 

2,60,97,635 

1,38‘,02,362 

3,88,59,849 

7,87,69,846 

186 1-62 

2,70,45,899 

1,28,44,799 

6,64,71,563 

10,63,62,261 

1862-63 

2,19,15,689 

1,30,00,009* 

9,95,92,005 

14,45,92,000 


* Estimate. 
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. Mar io the SIst December, about Bs. ^ 

izjfo Bombay alone. If the American war proceed— and certainly there 
is not at present any indication whatever of its close — we shall continue 


to draw from Europe even larger quantities of silver than at present, 
and from the wide distribution of profits throughout the interior, 
amongst that class especially which has always been the most insatiable 
absorber of the metal, very little of this will be permanently added to 
the circulating medium of the country, but it will in large part be 
engulfed in secret hoards, or melted down into bangles and other native 
jewellery. 


Now the silver mines of the world produce, in the aggregate, 

exceeds the annual production of annually, only about ten millions ster- 
the world. Jjjdia is now taking, and to 

a large extent absorbing, more silver annually than the whole world 
produces. Without, therefore, taking into consideration the future 
exhaustion of mines, the result of such a drain of this metal from 
Europe is quite clear, and it is already beginning to he felt. Silver 
must become scarce, the home markets must become unable or un- 
willing to supply it. Banks must raise their rate of discount in order 
to check exportation, the value of silver must considerably advanc(^ 
and the rate of exchange become permanently unfavorable to re- 
mitters from Europe. The rise in the value of this metal has already 
nearly swept away the whole of French silver currency to the East. 
French coin contains mote silver than our subsidiary English currency, 
and it has been -more advantageous to export it as bullion than to use 
it as money. The only silver coin now remaining in France, in fact, 
is that which by wear and tear has become depreciated. A further 
advance, by no means improbable if the present demand be considered, 
would affect English silver coin precisely in the same way, and we may 
yet have to melt down the silver currency of England to replenish that 
of India, 

Scarcity and a steady and permanent advance in the price of silver, 
Scarcity will disturb our mo* both of which contingencies appear inevi- 
netary standard. decrease the amount of our cir- 

culation, the natural consequence of which would be that the reduced 
currency would have to circulate the same amount of commodities 
as before, and prices, therefore, would be reduced in the same ratio. 
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flhe great desideratum, however, of any mouetary standard is that ii 
should be 08 hWe variable o$ possible, and a general tall in the price of 
commodities is fyr more prejudicial to a community than a general ad- . 
vance. Every sudden fluctuation in value^ in fact, affects the conditions 
of every monetary arrangement. If, for instance, prices rise fifty per 
cent., every man with a fixed income finds that it is only half as valuable 
as it was, and, on the other hand, if prices fall fifty per cent., every man 
bound to pay any fixed sum is obliged really to provide double the 
amount. 

The depreciation which has taken place in the value of gold, in con- 

The rise in value of silver as sequence of the discovery of the mines of 
objectionable &9 the fall in gold. Australia and California, has been made an 

argument against the adoption of a gold standard. This is of course 
based upon the principle that that standard of value is best which is 
least variable. I shall consider this point hereafter more fully, but I 
may here remarl^ that the actual and probable enhancement of - the price 
of silver is, on the very same ground, quite as strong an argument 
against a silver standard as any fluctuation of the standard, and con- 
sequently of prices, whether up or down, is equally objectionable. 

• 

The demand of India for silver, however, whieh causes this en- 
Our special demaad for silver hancement, and absorbs annually so largo 
IS compulsory. (quantity of what is now the dearer and 

scarcer metal, does not arise from any special predilection for that 
metal, but from the fact that we have a silver standard, and an ex- 
tremely inconvenient and bulky silver currency. The demand thus, in a 
manner, artificially created, has increased and will increase with the de- 
velopment of India to a pitch that will drain Europe of silver, derange 
the currency of all countries possessing a silver standard, and probably 
atfect, if not destroy, the subsidiary coinage of England herself. It is 
a demand arising from no special expediency, but, on the contrary, is ex- 
tremely injurious and inconvenient to India, and it will likewise cause 
inconvenience to almost every other country. If the standard were 
changed, quite enough of silver would still be imported into this country, 
for manufacturing purposes, to jn’event any material fall in its value ; 
but we should not uselessly, and by a* partially, compulsory demand, 
absorb it in such large quantities, aud extravagantly raise its value. 
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ConBideratioiij therefore, for the general convenience of the world,« 

_ ^ „ as well as of India, I Bubmit, favors the pro- 

The abandance of gold an . 

argument for its adoption as the posal to change our standard from silver to 

standard in India. 1 1 a j. i i. • ± • i. 

gold. As the metal which contains most 

value in small bulk, gold has special claims, and as it has been found that 
the cost of obtaining gold, and, consequently, the cost of gold, varies less 
than that of silver, it is on that ground likewise preferable as a standard. 
There are other reasons, however, for which I would venture to urge the 
adoption of a gold standard. Prior to the discovery of the mines of 
California and Australia, the annual production of gold amounted only 
to about five or six millions sterling. During the ten years since the 
opening of these new sources of supply, however, it is estimated that 
160 millions sterling in excess of any former decade have been added to 
the stock of the world, and the annual production now amounts to about 
twenty-five millions sterling. A considerable portion of this increased pro- 
duction is neutralized by expanded commerce and industry, but Political 
Economists are pretty well agreed that the excess has depreciated the 
value of gold. The double argument, therefore, of scarcity of silver and 
abundance of gold, advance in the value of the one and depreciation in 
tliat of the other, is, I submit, altogether in favor of the adoption of 
a gold standard for India. The tendency of the East to absorb the 
precious metals would be a mitigated evil if diverted from dear silver lo 
cheap gold, and, in fact, our demand would probably re-adjust and steady 
the disturbed balance of the precious metals. The present large production 
of gold would not be more than suflicient for the wants of the world, 
if Indian demand drew from it as it now does of silver, so largo a portion 
as twelve millions sterling. Indeed, the great gold discoveries of late 
years could not have been more opportune, being made just at a time 
when the rapid development of Indians commerce has outstripped its 
circulating medium. If the annual production of gold were now, as it 
was so short a time ago, only about five millions, the aaoption of a gold 
standard and currency for India might have been unwise and objec- 
tionable, but now that the production has been so largely and suddenly 
increased, and is still increasing, the introduction of the gold standard 
could not but be generally advantageous, steadying the price of gold on 
the one hand, and of silver on the other. 


Our silver currency, however, entails positive loss upon India. We 


We are forced now to buy the 
dearer metaW 


are in a manner constrained to exchange our 
commodities for silver, the only metal which 
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^ is a legal tender in this country. Now, silver being dearer than gold, 
we are thus forced to buy the dearer and scarcer metal, and prevented 
from taking that which is relatively cheaper. 

With a gold standard and currency, England might advantageously 
for herself, as well as for us, pay us for our 
U products in gold from Australia, unburdened, 

as at . present, with the charges of trans- 
mission to Europe, of exchange into silver, and of transport overland 
to India. In fact, we are, by the necessity of this circuitous mode of 
circulation, virtually prohibited from commercial intercourse with markets 
at our very door. We are prevented from importing gold direct from 
Australia materially cheaper than we can obtain silver. Calculating the 
actual charges upon gold from Australia to England, and expenses there, 
at five per cent., and the charges thence overland to Bombay, and till 
it can be converted into coin, at five per cent, more, it is at once evident 
that we could import gold much more advantageously direct from 
Australia. The charges from Australia to Bombay being estimated at 
three to five per cent., we should thus secure the metal five to seven per 
cent, below what we now pay for importations from England, and still 
more below the cost of silver purchased with gold, sent round by London, 
‘ from Australia. 


It is an obvious fact that if we obtain money cheaper, we should 

The exclusive silver staudard ‘‘ 

prohibits direct trade with Aus is not absolutely necessary, in order to obtain 

gold bullion at a cheaper rate, that we should 
have a direct demand for our commodities from Australia. There is quite 
sufficient demand for them in England alone, which exports largely to 
Australia, to obtain all the gold we want in exchange, actually, though 
circuitously, froil the mining country. The demand for gold which 
would arise from its adoption as a standard in India would be the great- 
est stimulant to the creation of a direct trade with Australia. The 


resources of India are only now beginning to expand, and so much 
wealth is now distributed throughout the countiy, that, even after the 
cessation of the present extraordinary demand for cotton, our trade will 
continue to increase, and flow through numerous channels. The manu- 
facturing industry of India will certaiiily be largely developed. With 
the freight and heavy charges on cotton to Great Britain, and equally 
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heavy charges upon goods outward again, as a margin at credit, India • 
may well be able to produce the lower qualities of cloth, and thejower 
numbers of yarn, so as to undersell England. Is it too much to say 
that India may, in the course of some years, be able to export such goods 
to Australia, amongst other commodities, in exchange for her gold? 
Every enlightened statesman, overlooking the paltry and unmeaning 
objection of supposed injury to the manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, would rejoice to see that day, and would certainly desire to open 
out in this, or any similar way, the resources of our Indian Empire. 
So long as we have a silver standard, however, we labor under so great 
a disadvantage in trading with neighbouring countries, that it is nearly 

prohibitive, Mr, Laing expressed a decided 
Inla industry of j)omi in introducing the Cur- 

rency Act of 1 861 . He said that it seemed 
to him a pity to enact that, for all time to come, in transactions between 
countries such as Australia and India, an Australian merchant should 
not be able to pay for a cargo of Indian rice without resorting to the 
round-about and expensive process of sending his Australian gold to 
London, thence to France or Germany to buy silver, and finally send 
^Hhat silver overland or round the Cape to India. 

Mr. Laing and the Select Committee on the Bill, of which ^ 
your Excellency was a Member, therefore, 

Mr. Laing and the Select thought that it would be a considerable 
Committee provided for the pos- (( advantage to provide for the possible ap- 

gold currency, plication, iu India, of the same prineii)le 

" as regards gold as is applied in England iu 
regard to silver They consequently granted power to issue up to 
one-fourth part of that portion of the circulation of India which is 
represented by actual coin or bullion, against gold coin or bullion, at 
a rate to be fixed by the Government from time to time, and not altered 
^Svithout six months^ noticc.^^ The Committee hoped that by thus 
fixing a minimum value, at which gold should be received at the Gov- 
ernment Treasuries, its superior convenience,^^ and its adaptation to 
native wants,^^ might, in course of time, lead to the introduction of a con- 
, siderable auxiliary gold currency. This im- 

but their ** important amend- i i ^ . 

ment** has been made a dead portant amendment has, for some inscrutable 

reason, or by mere oversight, been allowed 

ever since to remain a dead letter, and even this timid experiment 
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• has not yot been tried. I trust that your Excellency will at least 
urge that this clause^ which you yourself were instrumental in fram- 
ing for the evident advantage of the country, may at once be brought 
into operation. 

That India has long been prepared to avail itself of this privilege, 
is evident from the importations of gold which have been received for 
some years. The following is a Statement of the amount impoi-ted 
during the last six years into Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 


Years. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

B/S. 

Rs. 

1857-58 

1,00,71,277 

46,34,989 

1,53,35,797 

3,00,42,063 

1858-69 

- 2,96,29,566 

32,37,936 

1,97,32,307 

5,25,99,809 

1859-60 

1,10,48,282 

51,60,740 

2,86,07,418 

4,48,16,440 

1860-61 

1,26,36,424 

74,23,585 

2,50,32,294 

4,50,92,243 

1861-62 

1,70,42,188 

94,41,201 

2,85,39,425 

.5,50,22,714 

1862-63 

2,26,95,370 

1,00,00,000* 

4,02,25,794 

7,29,21,164 


And from the 1st May to the 31st December, since the above returns, 
the importation of gold into Bom’bay alone amounts to nearly three and 
a half millions sterling. 


We owe it to our silver standard and currency, I maintain, that 

The silverstandard forces India Continued the “ sink^^ of 

motaU **** precious the precious metals. Absoiption is to a very 

great extent forced upon her, and it is by 
no voluntary short-sightedness as a commercial country that so much of 
India’s capital is made unproductive, ^t is a patent fact that we purchase 


* Estimates. 
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our silvOT so dearly, and receive it burdened with so many charges, 
that it iff impossible to sell it otherwise than at a loss. We are, as it 
were, the last receivers of the commodity, after it has paid tribute to 
the rest of the world. We cannot re-export it without actual loss, and 
there is, therefore, a positive inducement to absorb. If, however, gold 
were our standard, in lieu of being the last, we might become the first 
recipients, and might profitably distribute, instead of absorbing it. We 
should be placed on the highway by which gold will travel to Europe, 
and no longer be the unfortunate '' sink'’ in which the precious metals, 
after m.akin g the circuit of the globe, are dragged down by their weight 
of charges. 

Gold alone can enable a paper currency, to fulfil its legitimate 

Gold i. the only efficient bMis PiiTose in this country. It is only by 
for a paper currency lor India. liberating the precious metals from the duties 

^ of circulation, and enabling a country to make them reproductive by 
* exportation as commodities, that a paper currency can legitimately 
benefit any nation. Supposing, then, that our paper currency were so 
far successful as to set any amount of silver free for this purpose, India 
could not avail herself of the opening, because silver costs too dear for 
re-exportation. On the other hand, gold received from Australia, and 
thus rendered available, could be profitably exported, either on a cal- 
culation of its actual cost, or its relative out-turn in comparison with 
other commodities. So long, therefore, as silver is maintained as the 
standard in India, our paper currency will continue to be delusive-and 
unprofitable, and a wise system of financial administration deprived of 
all healthy vitality. 

A gold currency would probably in another way check, or at 

It would otherwise also check least retard, absorption. Most of the 200 
absorption. millions of the population of India aid, more 

or less, in withdrawing coin from circulation, but a vast number of 
these can only do this by small instalments. Eupee follows rupee but 
slowly into the secret hoard, although the sum total of petty ab- 
stractions from the circulation is an important amount. The inter- 
mediate sums, however, between gold coins could only be amassed in 
subsidiary silver token coins, of limited tender, rated somewhat above 
their intrinsic value, and the gold would continue meanwhile in cir- 
culation. Such a gold currency would now be peculiarly suitable for 
India. The distrust and ignorance which reduce a currency note, with 
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its piiomise to pay, to the level of waste paper, would appreciate a gold 
coinage, with its absolute intrinsic value in a condensed form, and the 
desire to possess so convenient a coin would probably attract forth again 
much of the hoarded silver which is now as effectually withdrawn from 
circulation as though buried in an undiscovered mine. 

Mr. Wilson, bent wholly upon the introduction of a papei* cur- 

The original adoption of a ail- ^ency, was unwilling to weight it with any 
ver standard was an error; ^ standard and coinage, for 

India, but he frankly said, “ if we had to begin fife mvo, no one will 
doubt that, ' as in England, to adopt a gold standard, supplemented by 
" silver tokens of limited tender, as subordinate coins/ would be a much 
“ preferable plan to that which we now find jn use.” His main objection 
to its present adoption, however, was, that a silver standard having been 
established in India, and under it large liabilities contracted, we could 
not in good faith now change the standard, and pay public creditors in ^ 
any other, and perhaps relatively cheaper metal. 


We have not yet, it appears to me, seen much more than the 


but it is never too late to mend. 


mere infancy of our Indian Empire, and 
certainly its resources are still in their first 


. stage of development. We have surely not yet advanced so far, then, 
that a false step cannot be retraced, and a system sufficient for the 
early requirements of our commerce replaced by one more suited to 
its maturity, and to the altereti circumstances of the world. It seems 
to me absurd to argue that the country having onco adopted a standard 


is pledged to maintain it for ever, regardless of subseqtient consequences. 
All changes of financial administration involve more or less of difficulty, 
but if the question, how a gold standard is to be equitably introduced 
into India, be in some particulars complicated, it is quite capable of 
solution, and no more appropriate time than the present could be found 
for the attempt. 


The funded debt of the country was contracted in silver, and 
Mr Wilson argues that it must be liquidated 
If, however, it b. right to 

the country be made to suffer. public creditor from any loss which might 

arise from the pa3Tneut in gold of a debt contracted in silver, it is equally 
right that measures should be used to protect the country from the loss 
which must arise from the excessive enhancement in the value of that 

9 
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metal. When Government created these debts, Indian trade was not 
in its present active state, and the demand for silver had not increased 
to the enormous extent which it has now reached. If this overgrown 
demand continue, silver cannot fail still further to rise in value, and from 
the defects of a system no longer adapted to the wants of the country 
we may, therefore, eventually have to pay off these liabilities at a still 
greater disadvantage than at present. It is very desirable, therefore, 
upon this score alone, that protective measures should be adopted. If 
Government invited tenders for loans to be repaid. in gold in order to 
liquidate the debt contracted to be repaid in silver, there can be little 
doubt that the transfer could be effected upon favorable terms. Even 
if debts contracted under a silver standard could not be transferred to a 
gold standard without some slight loss, I submit that it could not be 
greater than that which the country must generally suffer from the 
maintenance of the present silver standard, and the consequent advance 
• in the value of that metal. It would be better far, it appears to me, 
to incur such a loss at once, than to continue to cramp- the commerce of 
the country by an altogether inadequate currency. 

I ventui-e, however, to affirm that Mr. Wilson ^s objection is much 
, ... , ' more technical than real, and that the change 

Mr. Wilson 8 objection tneo- ' . ^ ' 

retical, and a cl»ange of standard of standard does not involve any breach pf 

no breach of faith. faith whatever towards the public creditor. 

Let us admit that the public debt now existing was contracted under a 
silver standard^ to be liquidated, according to the strict letter of the con- 
tract, in the same standard. No one will assert, however, that the 
contraction of these debts involved any pledge for the indefinite per- 
petuation of the monetary system then existing, or deprived us of 
the right to make future changes ih the financial administration of 
the country. The general weal of this great Empire, and no mer- 
cenary desire to take unfair advantage of the public creditor, now 
renders a reform of the currency necessary, and if, in order to fulfil 
the letter of the contract. Government must first pay off its debts in 
silver, they are certainly then at liberty to change the standard to gold. 
Now, what is the utmost which those who receive back their silver loan 
in silver can do ? They must exchange it for commodities, or for gold 
coin, and they will receive simpjy the present equivalent of their silver. 
It appears to me, therefore, that the payment by Government of these 
debts in the amount of gold which their amount in silver could 
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•purchase, would fulfil the full spirit of the contract, and leave no real 

A similar change was effected ground for complaint. If precedent be re-k 
in England and America. U i i • 

quired^ it is not wanting. The very same 

change of standard was made in England, with a public debt greatly 

exceeding our own, without causing dissatisfaction, or drawing forth 

any remonstrance from public creditors ; and still more recently, America 

depreciated her coinage, and virtually adopted a single gold standard, 

under similar circumstances, with the general approval of the country. 

The transfer of the open rupee loans to an equivalent amount in gold 

would not, therefore, I submit, entail any hardship, and I believe, as I 

have before stated, that either the holder's of these debentures would be 

quite willing to accede to the transfer, or that abundance of money could 

be obtained, upon favorable terras, under a gold standard, to pay off the ' 

liabilities for which silver would be required. 

It could only be by a great subsequent depreciation of gold that any 

Loss could only arise from ^ Creditors could ensue. The 

great subsequent depreciation of transfer of the debt from silver to gold, 
gold, which is not probable. , ,, , , ^ 

however, would be made after the effect of 

the great increase in tlie production of the metal has been fully ex- 
perienced, and after gold has in a manner found its level, and the 
^probability is, that the adoption of a gold standard for India would so 
completely counteract the increased supply, that no further depreciation 
could take place. 


I feel great difTidencc in entering into the details of the sclieme of a 

Suggestions regarding the In- gold coinage for India ; but your Excel- 
diun Mint value of gold. hncy will perhaps pardon’ me if I venture 

to make a few suggestions upon this important point. Placed as 
India in a manner is between goli^-producing countries and Europe, the 
first consideration must be to fix the Indian Mint value of gold, so as to 
preserve a fair mutual equilibrium of value between ourselves, Australia, 
and England. This value, therefore, should not be so high as to render 
it profitable for Australia to send gold to be coined at our Mints, nor 
should it be so low as to admit of the advantageous export of our gold 
coin as bullion to Europe. 

It is likewise highly important that, as much as possible, a gold 

^ coinage should for the present be built 

Regulation of coinage, • . . . 

upon the existing silver currency, so as 

to introduce the change with as much regard to private interests as 
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may be. I therefore venture to suggest the issue of gold coins similar 
to the sovereign and half-sovereign, and respectively representing 10 
and 5 rupees, with subsidiary silver token coins, of limited tender, 
rated seven to ten per cent, above their real value. The existing silver 
coin might, for the present, be allowed to continue legal tender to 
the extent even of 500 rupees, and this limit might hereafter be 
reduced according to circumstances. The new gold coins should be of an 
intrinsic value which should place them on a safe basis in relation to the 
old rupees, and they could, by subsequent alteration of the limit of ten- 
der, be protected, if necessary, from the effect of any unforeseen fluctua- 
tion in value. Possessing, as they do, a well known intrinsic worth, the 
old rupees would no doubt for the present be freely received to a much 
larger extent, but not, being replenished by fresh issues, being retired as 
rapidly as they came into the Government Treasuries, and replaced by 
new token pieces, I have no doubt that in a few years they would disap- 
pear from circulation, and that the change of standard and currency 
would thus be effected, without any sacrifice disproportionate to the 
benefit secured. 

I scarcely think it necessary to state any arguments against the alter- 

A double standard is fallacious ^^ative of a double gold and silver standard 

and objectionable. ohviate the difficulty of at once adopting 

a single gold standard, as the objections to that system have too often 
been advanced, and are too apparent to need repetition. In fact, under 
a double standard, there never would really be a double circulation of 
gold and silver coins, but simply an adoption of that metal which for the 
time best suited the interest of debtors. The standanl would therefore 
fluctuate between the two, to the great inconvenience of the public, and 
to their continual loss, 

< 

I cannot do better, in conclusion, than quote the opinion in favor 

Mr. Laing pronounced the the introduction of goM expressed by 

exclusion of gold from our cur- Mr. Laing when bringing forward the Bill for 
rency to be barbarous,*' , . . , , ^ 

a paper currency devised by Mr. Wilson, and 

perfected by himself and the Select Committee. " I must say,'" he declared, 

that atf the time when we are professing to make a reform in the 

currency of India, it does seem to me to be what I can hardly call 

otherwise than barbarous to introduce a system based upon the entire 

exclusion of that all-pervading metal whose superior convenience is 

fast making it the sole or principal medium of all the most civilized 
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*“ nations of the world. ” '^Gold/' he recognised, would be a universal 
" medium of exchange from one end of India to another, whereas a small 
“ note circulation involved the necessity of different issues in different 
circles, and the risk and trouble of keeping an adequate reserve of specie 
“ at numerous points. ” Holding these views, he refrained from bring- 
ing forward any positive measure for making gold a legal tender, in great 
part because it would have given rise to a long correspondence with 
England, and would have retarded the Currency Act. This objection is 
no longer valid, and I trust that what he did not scruple to call a “ bar- 
barons " system may not be perpetuated from any further considerations 
of official expediency. 

No doubt, as Mill has suggested, in the advance of politiciil im- 

Importanceofassimilat.r.gour provomcnt, all countries will one day have 
currency to that of England. jJjq currency. At least it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that the currency of the Indian Empire should be assi- 
milated to that of England and her colonies, and that countries so 
closely connected in Government and mutual interest, should no longer 
be separated so widely by a totally different monetary standard. Tlie 
adoption of the same standard would be a great advance towards a 
universal currency, would abolish much inconvenience and complication 
pf accounts, promote commercial intercourse, and knit the Empire more 
closely together by the bond of a common financial system. 

I trust, therefore, that your Excellency may be pleased to promote 
the attainment of a consummation so devoutly to be desired, by bring- 
ing this subject, supported by your very weighty approval, before the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State for ’India, and that 
India may hereafter owe to your Excellency's administration the import- 
ant advantage of an adequate gold currency based on the standard of 
England. 


From E. H. Lushington, Esq., Secy, to Govt, of India, Finl. Dept., 
to Offg. Chief Secy, to Govt, of Bombay, — No. 1516, ddkd V6lh 
March 1864. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 252, 
dated 7th March 1864, and to state that the subject of a gold currency 
for India is under the consideration of Government. 
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From A. D. Bobbbtson, Esq., Offg. CUef Secy. U> Govt. 

to Secy, to Govt, of Mia, Fml. Dept., -No. 308, dated WA March 

1864. 

With reference to para. 3 of my letter of the 7th instant, No. 252,* 

- Forwarding the Memorial of the I am directed to transmit herewith a 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, with copy of His Excellency Sir W llliam 

chpies of the Minutea recorded by the Minnfp dated the 8th idem, 

Membere of this Government, on the Mansfield S Minute, Uateu mo ovu luo , 

introduction of a gold currency into 

India. 



MINUTE 

BY 

HIS EXCELLENCY LIEUT. GENL. SIR W. MANSFIELD, k.c.b., 
Dated 8th Maech 1864. 
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MINUTE. 


CHAP. 

1 . 

The Memorial of the Bombay • Chamber of Commerce, praying 
for the introduction of a gold currency into India, is, I trust, the be- 
ginning of a reform which is much required by ^the circumstances of 
the country. 

When we consider all that may be said in favor of the reform, and 
how little can be asserted against it, a reasonable expectation may be 
entertained, that the prayer of the Memorial will not pass unheeded by 
the Supreme Government and the Right Honorable the Secretary of 
State for India. 

It would be difficult to put the facts which tell on the side of the 
proposed change, more cogently and clearly than has been done in the 
Memorial under consideration. There is, nevertheless, the weight of a 
great authority in opposition, which must be removed by argument, be- 
fore we can hope that success will attend the movement of the reformers. 

That authority is the opinion of the lamented Mr. Wilson, who 
died at Calcutta as Financial Member of Council in 1860. . This gen- 
tleman, distinguished alike as a financial statesman and a great econo- 
mical writer, rested his objections to such a reform as is now asked for, 
on three grounds : — 

Firstly — That the change to a gold currency would involve breach 
of faith with the creditors, who had contracted their obligations in the 
form of silver. ^ 

Secondly That it was opposed to much of European precedent and 
example. 

And thirdly — That seeing that silver was now the legal tender, he 
conld perceive no particular good in change, although he admitted that 
it would have been an advantage to the country, if gold had been the 
original legal tender instead of silver. 

A careful perusal of Mr. Wilson's Minute of 25th December 1859 
" On the proposal to introduce a Gold Currency into India,” has con- 
vinced me that the grounds of his opinion are in point of fact fallacies, 
which are incompatible with the development of the people, and with a 
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The Memorial of the Chamber of Cos^erce should be supported.-Mr. Wilson’s opposition 
to ft Gold Currency m India* Necessity of answering his objections. 
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feeling of equity towards all classes, tljo poor as well as the rich, the 
iudebtOd (in which I include the State) as well as the capitalist and the 
owner of land. 

That Minute has convinced me that while Mr. Wilson allowed his 
imagination to be excited by the possible depreciation in the value of 
gold, as the effect of new gold mines might be still more felt, he over- 
looked the corresponding circumstance, that if, as he expected, gold 
throughout the world should fall still more in value than it had done 
when he wrote, silver if stationary in the amount produced, would pro- 
portionally rise. He thus neglected to consider, that as a means of 
appreciating value, silver was in truth as uncertain as gold, this being 
true both with regard to new contracts hereafter to be made, and to 
those of ancient date. 

The perusal of his speeches and Minutes on Indian Currency has 
further persuaded me that Mr. Wilson’s views were formed without suffi- 
cient attention to the social condition and the habits of the great masses 
of the people of India. 

He was thus led into error, both with regard to what it is possible 
to effect in the execution of currency changes, and to the wisdom of 
reforms, to the general entertainment of which the popular mind has 
not yet been sufficiently educated. 

It has appeared to me, therefore, to be a duty for some one to 
examine Mr. Wilson’s Minute and his views on the subject of a Gold 
Currency for India, according to the principles of Political Economy, of 
which he has so often been the able and uncompromising exponent. 

The necessity of the investigation which in the public interest thus 
seems to me most urgently required, has apparently not occurred to any 
one else in this country. 1 proceed, therefore, with much diffidence, to 
take the duty on myself. 

In deference to the great authority to which I find myself opposed, 
and to the importance of the inquiry, I have been obliged to take 
nothing for granted, but to follow Mr. Wilson’s own example, when in a 
series of admirable articles he criticised the Bank Act of 1844. In 
short, at the risk of a charge of tediousness, I have felt it incumbent on 
me to consider the principles on which rests the idea of a Currency. 

These being kept steadily in view, it has been sought to apply them 
in answer to Mr. Wilson’s Minute, and in support of the demand which 
has now come from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The economy of Gold as a medium of Currency as compared with Silver,— The practical CIIAP 

conacquence. II. 

A Currency is the machinery of domestic exchange. So much of 
the medium as is absorbed in the metallic currency of a country is the 
material of the machinery. 

The precious metals absorbed in a cui-rency are so much of the 
capital of a country which is devoted by the community to save it from 
living in a state of barter. The profits of the capital so employed return 
in the form of convenience, and the saving of labour and time. 

The material or metal may be economised by the use of paper in 
various forms, but it being admitted that paper must always be con- 
vertible, it is suflScient to say that the metallic currency is the basis or 
material of the machinery by which the operations of modern commerce 
are rendered possible. 

It would seem, then, that when a community determines what shall 
be its metallic medium of currency, it should carefully consider the condi- 
tions of economy which it may present, as compared with other media. 

Thus, if a given medium, as being of more value, be more portable 
than another, it is preferable on such an account. Copper is better as a 
currency medium than iron, silver than copper, gold than silver ; on this 
ground alone, according to the advance made in a community towards 
wealth, and in the consequent increase in the number of transactions, to 
which it daily commits itself. So long as a community is very poor, the 
rude currency of iron or copper may suffice for its wants. A silver coin- 
age is the indication that the community has passed out of the ranks of 
poverty. 

When it is discovered that even to carry about the increasing masses 
of silver has become an intolerable labor, for which daily commerce in 
self-defence must find a substitute, we may be sure that a community has 
made an immense stride towards the possession not only of moderate 
but of great wealth. 

It is observed in such circumstances, that a more valuable medium 
of daily exchange should be substituted for the silver, and gold, unless 
prevented by legal restrictions, is sure to advance, to substitute itself for 
the silver, and to perform the duties hitherto discharged by the dis- 
placed silver. 


10 
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cBap. But there are other reasotis besides those of mere portability, all oi 
which tend directly to a like result. Thus, whenever a large quantity of 
the precious metals is broken up into coins, and is constantly going 
through a course of circulation, a certain wear and tear or waste of the 
metal so employed takes place in other words, an immediate loss of the 
National Capital. 

If a coin of one metal (gold) is equal to ten coins of another 
metal (silver), assuming that a like degree of purity, hardness, and dura- 
bility is mechanically given to both, it would seem at first sight that the 
degree of wastage in both would be exactly proportionate, and therefore 
that the results of loss to the national capital on this account would be 
equal. But this is not so, for the following reason : the coin of greater 
value is not so often turned over in the affairs of petty commerce as that 
which is of less value, and consequently the former escapes much of the 
wear and tear which attends the latter. 

Again, the coining operations of the Mint, involving assay and 
manufacture, are reduced in amount, and therefore cheapen coin in an 
inverse ratio to the value of the coined medium. 

Thus, if a sovereign be equal to ten rupees in intrinsic value, it is 
many times cheaper to coin gold for general use, than it is to coin silver. 
The mechanical economy would be considerable, if it afforded merely a 
sufiicient quantity of coins for the daily purposes of domestic exchange. 

But the reserves of the precious metal established as legal tender 
must be in great measure coined to meet drafts in accordance with legal 
demands. Consequently, a larger coinage must inevitably take place than 
would actually suffice for daily use.^ This is still more enhanced by the 
fact of the exportation of coins in the form of a commodity of trade, 
merely on account of their value as such, and without respect to their 
being a monetary element in the country they are leaving. 

Such considerations are particularly important in India, where so 
much of the coined medium is retained in private hands, owing to a 
marked peculiarity of eastern habits. In consequence of this, a vast 
number of millions of rupees is kept in reserve by the people, oh which 
the minting labor has been expended. 

We have therefore in a gold coinage, as compared with a silver coin* 
age, three elements of cheapness, which cannot fail to have a marked 
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bffect in asserting' the superiority of gold as a circulating medium and one OH*Pi 
of metallic reserve : — 

\st — Its superior portability. 

2«<^--Deerease of wastage. 

Economy in mintage. 

Now, if we accept the definition of a metallic currency, that it is a 
certain portion of the capital of a community which is abstracted from 
the whole without immediate return of any kind, for the purpose of ena- 
bling the community to pursue its business; in other words, to employ 
the remainder of its capital in the daily commerce of life, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that that medium should be chosen to perform the 
particular functions of currency, in which mechanically it can be done 
most cheaply. In this we merely follow the same rules of reasoning and 
practice that we apply when we substitute animal draught for porters, 
and the steam engine for horses. 

It is particularly necessary to bear this in mind, to recollect that a 
currency is only the means of transacting business, that it is a machinery 
in the economy of which all men are interested, and therefore that the 
medium has to be considered on account of such merits, just as we consi- 
der the relative merits of steam and horses. This view may bo called 
the mechanical one. It is very liable to lose the attention which it 
deserves, because of the difficult problems which come across the investi- 
gator, and of the manner in which the value of the precious metals as 
commodities occupies the mind, to the preclusion of the mechanical facts 
of their employment, and of the cost of those facts. • Hence a great 
confusion arises. Even acute thinkers are thus apt to forget the im- 
portant circumstances which have been stated, to overlook the mechani- 
cal economy of using one metal (gofd), as compared with another metal 
(silver) . Nevertheless, other conditions of relative value being preserved, 
this very mechanical economy would be cjuite suflBcient to drive the 
lower metal generally out of circulation, were circulation allowed to 
adjust itself without the intervention of State laws or other restrictions. 
When arguing against the introduction of a gold currency for India, 
the late Mr. Wilson omitted to give these important considerations the 
weight they deserve. On the contrary, while he allowed that a gold 
currency would be more convenient than a silver one, he did not also 
add, as he should have done, that as a machine of daily commerce, ^ 
gold medium is much cheaper in the working than a silver one can 
possibly be. This fact should not have escaped a practical economist of 
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OBaf. his distinction. It is perhaps to be r^retted that an authority of hirf 
calibre was lent to an incomplete statement on this very important part 
of the subject. 

Having thus established the mechanical superiority of gold over 
silver as a medium of currency, that is to say, that it is superior as a 
means of machinery in point of economy to silver, it would seem to 
follow that the State, in which term is conveyed the inherent governing 
power of a community, is bound to cause the more valuable metal to bo 
substituted in the currency for the cheaper one, as soon as the community 
has become rich enough to render such a change desirable for the 
greater convenience of daily commerce. 

It will hardly be denied that the State should guard itself according 
to the manner in which a trading firm or corporation would proceed in 
defence of the interests of its constituents. Such a firm or corporation 
having a given function to perform, which requires the absorption of a 
certain portion of capital, feels bound to economise the means of action 
according to the improvements which may take place, and to the progress 
made by invention and experience. In this sense, to revert to our old 
illustration, it substitutes animal draught for porters, and steam engines 
for horses. It is not held that porters who have to seek another employ- 
ment have any grievance, and we none of us can forget how fruitless 
were the jeremiads of the old anti-railway party on the destiny of stage- 
coachmen. 

In the same manner, if the State finds an old official machinery 
which does not suit the times, such machinery, after more or less discus- 
sion, is invariably made to give way to adaptations, possessing greater 
convenience, as being more suitable to present exigencies than what is 
cumbrous, or has become obsolete in form. 

The same rule and practice are precisely attributable to a currency, 
when considered in its character of machinery. The holders of an old 
and cumbrous medium can no more plead exemption from the effects of 
progress and development, than porters who find themselves supplanted 
by horses, or the stage*coachmen who have given way before the steam 
engine. 

The actual holders of the medium are also a portion of the commu- 
•hity which benefits at large, by an economical reform of the currency, 
or the machinery by which transactions are carried on. The holders are 
generally interested in the measure of reform, just as the stage-coachman 
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•is ioterested in the general improvement of the country by the introduc- chap. 
tion of the railways, and in the possibility thereby afforded to him of 
securing his existence somehow or other, though perhaps not on the 
coach-box. 

In like manner, by having an economical currency given them, 
the holders of the old medium, though at first sight they might seem to 
lose by its demonetisation, whether with or without the aid of law, 
actually gain in the end by the greater use they are able to make of it 
as a commodity of trade. 

« 

This ultimate gain to all classes we have seen both in France and 
in the United States. 

The Government, then, being considered as the trustee of the com- 
munity, is bound to afford to that community the cheapest currency or 
machinery for conducting all the transactions of domestic exchange and 
deposit which can be devised by human skill and ingenuity. The obli- 
gation is one from which the State cannot escape. 

This cheapness being the interest of the whole, must be preferred 
to individual interest if the two be found to run counter to one another. 

0 

There is no reason to believe that any such antagonism exists, it 
being found that any reform or measure which reacts with favorable 
results on the whole body of a nation, is beneficially, however indirectly, 
experienced by all the individuals composing it. It is essential to bear 
these somewhat trite maxims in mind, on account of the fallacies by aid 
of which it is sought to be maintained, that to reform the metallic 
currency of India, by substituting a gold for a silver one, involves 
breach of faith with those who have contracted obligations in the form 
afforded by the latter medium, or who happen to be holders of it. 

The attempt is made to put out of sight the character and mecha- 
nical functions of a currency, the cost of the ' performance of these 
functions, the means of economising the cost under the admitted 
necessity of maintaining a due metallic reserve. The other character of 
that reserve is then alone considered, viz., its character as a commodity. 

That character is, of course, disputed by no one, but it is but to state 
one side of the argument when it alone is brought forward, and the 
other character (viz., of machinery) maintained at the cost of the com- 
munity, is hidden from view. 
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In confirmation of what has been advanced, it may, I think, beheld" 
to have been shown by the practice of wealthy nations, that gold is 
a more convenient means of currency machinery than silver, when 
transactions are sufficiently numerous, and when the metallic means are 
sufficiently large to render economy of porterage, wastage, and coinage, 
an element of calculation both to the State and to the individuals of 
whom the currency wants are concerned ; England, France, and the 
United States are sufficient examples. 

This being so, we must be convinced that as a matter of adminis- 
tration, on the score of economy, we should substitute a gold currency 
for a silver one for the accommodation of large transactions, or what 
may be in excess of the wants of very petty dealing, in countries which 
have reached the level of wealth and commercial activity attributable to 
such nations. As regards the application of a gold currency to India, 
we have then to ask, is she entitled to be counted among such nations ? 
Are her transactions of a character, are her needs on account of means 
of reserve and circulation, are the expenses of her Mints and of waste 
of capital sufficient 'to warrant a change similar to that which has been 
found in the United States, France, and Great Britain ? 


CHAPTER III. 

The Standard of Value. — Does a change of the Standard involve what is called a Broach of 
Faith; either with the Public creditor, or the Private one ? 

Before proceeding to consider the question of a change in what is 
called the Standard of Value,^^ it ;nay .be well to come to an under- 
standing on the exact meaning of the phrase. Confusion is apt to arise 
from the misappreciation of terms, and the public sometimes deceives 
itself, and is frightened accordingly by the misuse of words and phrases. 

Such a confusion, perhaps, exists at present with regard to the 
phrase to which attention is invited. In some minds the so-called 
Standard of Value^^ is mistaken either for value itself, or for the regu- 
lator of value. It is, in fact, a particular metal or commodity, in which 
the law of a given country declares that a currency shall be maintained. 

That particular metal comes thus to be the expression, or means, of 
the measure of value. This is a very different thing from being the 
measure itself, or from the commodity chosen as the standard of value 
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•having any intrinsin virtue? by which it can regulate value, or obtain 
value in any maimer not common to other commodities. 

We are taught that there is no real value but the cost of labor 
which is thrown into production,* transport, and delivery. However 
that labor may be paid for, whether by the commodities it produces, 
by other commodities, or by their representative in the form of money, 
on the cost of it depends the value of the commodity produced. It 
makes no difference whether the commodity be gold or silver, -corn or 
oil, stone or timber. In the cost of labor must be included wages in 
every form, the expenditure of material which has been produced by 
previous labor, the preparation of the soil, which is also the result of 
labor, at whatever former period it may have taken place, although 
now it may be paid for under the denomination of rent. 

Thus is it that by the cost of labor value is determined. It is 
measured by the exchange of one commodity, against another, as we say 
that an ounce of gold is worth a ton of iron, the cost of producing the 
ounce of gold beihg the equivalent of the cost of producing the ton of 
iron, or the labor on account of tbe ounce of gold being the equivalent 
to the labor on account of the ton of iron. 

It is evident that what is called the standard of value cannot affect 
•the operations with respect to value, viz., its creation by the application 
of human labor to matter^ its determination according to the limits 
of the cost of the labor so applied, its measurement by the exchange 
of one commodity against another, except in so far as the commodity 
furnishing the standard appears as an article of trade, and not merely' 
as the means of measurement. 

We must therefore carefully distinguish between value with the 
foregoing conditions, and the legah notion conveyed in the term Stand- 
ard of Value, as applied to a currency, which declares what particular 
metal shall afford expression of the measure of value, for the conve- 
nience of the community. Otherwise we may be led into the mistake of 
forgetting that the metal which has been selected for a legal tender, 
has on that account a two-fold character, as has been already illustrated, 
viz., that it is the basis of a currency, or the material of an artificia 
machinery by which the rude operation of barter has been superseded, 
besides being also an exchangeable commodity of trade. 

* The cost ot’ production^ as here used, includes the rent of land. Waste land, on 
which labor haS not been expended, returns no rent. 
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CHAP. Ih the former character, a metal when made into coins measntes ’ 
market value ; in other words, affords the formula of price, whereas its 
own value as a commodity is determined by the cost of its production 
as compared with other commodities. 

If this distinction between the two characters of the metal, chosen 
by the community for the expression of value, be not resolutely kept 
before ns, the one, viz., that of machinery, being artificial and created 
for our own convenience, and the other, viz., its own value as a commo- 
dity, being natural, we may expect finally to fall into the error of attri- 
buting an occult virtue to a condition of currency, which is liable to 
change with the circumstances which may render it inconvenient. 

This seems to be a not inaccurate description of what often takes 
place in the consideration of currency questions. It is not improbable 
that the phrase " Standard of Value” has more than once been the 
cause of the confusion and the errors of reasoning which have arisen, 
from them. ' 

Objection is thus taken to a change from the legal standard of India 
(silver) to a gold one, because large liabilities have been contracted by 
the State under the former; and it is maintained that as a matter of 
good faith, as it is called, the public creditor might reasonably demur to 
being paid under any other. 

If such reasoning were to be admitted, it can but be on the ground 
that silver is viewed as a commodity of trade only, and that its artificial 
character of being the material of the currency machinery, chosen 
either expressly or fortuitously according to a shifting expediency, is 
forgotten. 

We must not, however, permit ourselves to forget the artificial con- 
dition. Having, in the progress of civilization, committed ourselves to a 
system of “ Money” in supersession of one of Barter ; that is, having 
organized currency in various forms, having constructed a machinery by 
which the systeiri of money” may be carried into execution, we cannot 
permit ourselyes to revert to a system of barter, in the one item of silver, 
which is not tolerated in any other commodity. Otherwise we should 
destroy the very ground on which a currency rests, viz., that the so-called 
standard of value is but the legal means of expressing how value is to 
be measured, and does not itself taffect value. 

In effecting a loan, the State borrows value as represented by a 
certain number of coins. 
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It does not borrow a special commodity of trade, or contract to CHAP, 
return that same commodity, except in so fur as it is the representative 
of value. 

Thus the money it seeks represents a given value. It actually 
contracts for that value, and receives the money which represents it in 
the legal tender of the day. But.it is because money is the representa- 
tive of value, and that the legal tender is merely the form in which 
the money is clothed, that the State so receives the money in gold or 
silver, as the ease may be. 

The State does not, and cannot, bind itself never to change the 
character of its legal tender, or expression of measure, which it looks on 
as liable to change like other institutions. Its engagement deals with 
the value of the loan, and not with the special expression of the measure 
of value, which in equity cannot be a matter of consequence either to 
the lender or the borrower, if the idea of currency be fairly maintained, 
and it be not coiifused with the notion of the natural character of the 
commodity, which has been chosen to afford a material of currency or 
national machinery of exchange. If value be left untouched by the 
change, if there be no sacrifice of convenience in the mode of repay- 
ment, either of principal or interest ; if, on the contrary, the conve- " ^ 
nience of the community be increased by a change in the currency 
machinery, as caused by a superior portability and economy, it is indeed 
idle to maintain that there is even a semblance of breach of faith with 
the public creditor. For if wc pay the public creditor the full intrinsic 
value of interest and principal of his loan, whether, in gold or silver^ 
he has surely small ground of complaint. On the contrary, if there is - 
a greater convenience to himself in the fact of receiving, carrying, and 
guarding a portion of gold as compared with its equivalent in silver, he 
is clearly a gainer, if the former be substituted for the latter, so far as a 
currency is concerned. 

If we paid the public creditor 99 rupees^ worth of gold on account 
of his loan of 100 silver rupees, we should defraud him, and he would 
be right to exclaim. But if we pay gold which is actually equal in 
value to the hundred rupees, there is no ground on which an objectioil 
can be raised with regard to an obligation created after a system of 
barter has given way before a system of* money. 

The same reasoning applies even more strongly to all obligations 
of domestic commerce, in which a currency comes into action, and the 

11 
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OHAr. particular legalised money represents value for the convenience of the 
community. Although some thinkers may have a difficulty in over- 
coming the exact terms of a State Loan, they cannot find any per- 
plexity when they survey the transactions of commerce, it being under- 
stood and admitted by all, that the given coin or legal tender is simply 
a device by which the prices of commodities may be adjusted, with 
respect to their relative market values. 

The market values are constantly changing, and they require, accord- 
ing to circumstances, more or less of the coin of legal tender in the form 
of price ; but they cannot be affected one way or other by the character 
of the legal tender, excepting the consideration that an economical 
improvement in the currency cannot but effect a certain reduction of 
charge to the community, as we see similar effects from improved 
machinery in other matters. 

The very fact of the existence of a money system demonstrates 
that a merchant does not contract to receive his dues in one particular 
form,, but in any form which may be most convenient to the community 
of which he forms a part, provided only that he does really obtain those 
dues; in other words, that the value to which he is entitled is not 
depreciated with respect to th6 actual present state of things. 

The argument may therefore be summed up as follows ' 

The State not being bound for ever to adhere to a given tender, it 
follows that loans made whether on account of the public or of indivi- 
duals, and that all transactions of domestic commerce, must follow the 
rule of any change in the mode of measuring monetary obligations which 
- may be demanded on account of the general convenience, provided that 
that change does not prejudice real value, that is, that the value of a new 
legal tender is at the present absolutely equal to that of the old one, or, 
in other words, that the currency is not depreciated. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Further exposure of the fallacy contained in tho Breach of Faith argument urged against 
the substitation of a Gold for a Silver Currency in India. 

In considering the question of currency, it is hardly possible to 
exaggemte the importance of the conclusion which has been arrived at 
in the former Chapter, viz*, that the State or individual making a loan, 
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. in allcaBes makes a contract for value, and notone affecting the particular chap. 
commodity in which the legal tender happens fortuitously to exist. 

The view stated in an opposite sense does in fact abolish the idea of 
a currency, and reduces us again to a state of barter. It ignores tlie 
representative character of money, and depends altogether on the eliarac- 
ter of the metal composing it, as a commodity of trade. 

Thus, to take Mr. Wilson^s illustration If two men enter into 
a contract, one to deliver and one to receive a given quantity of wheat 
at a distant day, however much wheat may have fallen in price in the 
mean time, the receiver has no right to complain, any more than the de- 
liverer would have, had it in the mean time risen as much in price. 

But if the person whose duty it was to deliver wheat, finding that it had 
risen much in price since the contract was made, sought to deliver barley 
or some other grain, which in the mean time had become relatively 
cheaper, the injustice of such an attempt would be plain. But it would 
1)e equally unjust, after a contract had been made in a silver standard, to 
change the standard to gold, because it was becoming mor^ plentiful, and 
in relation to silver likely to become cheaper.^^ 

Now, in the foregoing illustration the theory of a currency is en- 
^ tirely put out of sight, and with that omission is cotipled" another, tliat 
the State in fact borrows value and not a'‘particular commodity. 

Tlie illustration of the wneat is really beside the question altogether, 
because it refers only to a system of barter, from which we have been 
removed by a system of money. 

It is evident that when the contract to pay for the wheat was to bo* 
completed by offering an inferior description of grain, this could only 
take place by substituting the real equivalent in value, or a larger mea- , 
sure of the latter for the former. 

In the same manner, if gold were now to be substituted for silver, 
it would be necessary to find the exact equivalent of the two metals as 
respects weight and fineness, and, in discharging obligations, to see that 
no depreciation of value took place to the disadvantage of the creditor, 
according to the state of things as now actually existing. 

But keeping in view the idea of a currency, that it is a machinery 
for circulation, and the statement of transactions and prices, there is no 


* Vide Minute on a Gold Currency by Mr. Wilson, dated December 25th, 1859. 
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. good reason why we should be irrevocably bound hereafter, by an acci- • 
dental form of legal tender which happens to be in existence now. 
Otherwise this would convert the holders of silver, and those who were 
on the credit side of obligations contracted in a certain form, into future 
fortunate speculators in a commodity, whereas, when their contracts were 
made, this idea did not enter into the conceptions either of the creditor 
or the debtor, the expression of the contract in the medium having been 
assumed solely as the readiest mode of stating the obligation, according 
to the law or custom of the community, and not for the purpose of 
driving a trade in the commodity, which happens to^have been fixed on 
as the means of measuring value. 

If such reasoning as Mr. Wilson^s were to be admitted, when the 
question of substituting a cheaper currency for a more expensive one is 
considered, such as silver for copper and gold for silver, the community 
would be absolutely precluded from effecting any improvement or eco- 
nomy in the working of that particular machinery, organised and main- 
tained by the community at its own charges, for the performance of 
particular functions, which affect alike the State and the individual. 

It would be to create a new vested right in consequence of an ac- 

% 

cident, to bar economy and the progress of development, in favor of , 
certain portions of the public to the disadvantage of the public gener- 
ally ; in short, it would be to do what has been declared politically and 
socially wrong, and therefore unwise, in all the great changes which have 
been executed in England since the passing of the Reform Bill. 

If we guard the public creditor and the private one up to the actual 
moment of making a change, if we guard him from, any retrospective 
operation, we have done our duty towards him. But if we legislate so 
as to give the public creditor and the private one an advantage pros- 
pectively, in a sense which was intended neither by them nor the 
debtor, we then legislate in favor of the creditors to the inequitable dis- 
advantage of the debtors. 

Yet if we are satisfied that silver is likely to become hereafter re- 
latively dearer, that is to say, that a change of value is likely to take 
place by which an ounce of silver will at some future time possibly be 
^orth more than an ounce of i^ilver now is, we are surely bound to 
consider that the public, including what is called the State, a^ well as 
individuals, is made up of two large classes, the creditors and the debtors. 
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Bearing thia in mind, and that all monetary obligations have been chap. 
createdl for value, and not for the commodity accidentally affording the 
legal tender, we are further bound, according to every principle of 
equity, to consider the interests of the debtors hereafter to the full as 
much as those of the creditors. We have no more right to increase the 
value of the debt of the former hereafter, by declaring that for all time 
their debts shall he paid in coins donstantly gaining a higher value than 
that originally attributed to those coins, than we should have to declare 
arbitrarily at present, that the dues of creditors shall be discharged in a 
depreciated cumney, with regard to the actual state of things. 

It is believed that a Judge in equity would not consider the possible 
prospective value of advantages which might be speculatively enter- 
tained as an after-thought by one or two parties to a contract, provided 
that no reference had ever been made to such speculative advantages in 
the draft of the covenant binding the two parties. 

The Judge would consider what was the exact intention of the con- 
tracting parties at the time the contract was effected he would insist 
on the contract being completed according to that intention, with regard 
to actually existing circumstances .and the due interpretation of the 
latter as affected by the meaning of the covenant, and he would banish 
‘from his mind fortuitous conditions not contemplated originally and 
which as yet have no reality h practice. 

If this view be correct, we may adopt it without danger in con- 
sidering the obligations of the public and the private creditor and 
debtor, with respect to the breach of ftiith argument urged against a 
substitution of gold for silver. 

The contract of the creditof being really made for value, must be 
completed in value as nearly as possible at the present time ; but that 
value is not to be enhanced in the future, because the form in which the 
monetary obligation was contracted, is likely to beeonte more eostly than 
it is now or when the contract was made. 

Yet if it be true that silver is to become more costly than it is at 
present, owing to the supply being unequal to the increased demand for 
it in China and India, we should really add to the debts of all debtors, 
whose debts have been contracted un3er the denomination of a silver- 
legal tender, were we to declare that this prospective change in the 
value of silver is to be entirely ignored. Such a resolution would be a 
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.one-sided and therefore an unjust one in favor of creditors, whether » 
those creditors are represented by the holders of the public debt, or by 
bankers and other private individuals. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the relative value is likely to be 
greatly raised — an assumption, however, which must be received with the 
utmost caution — it would seem that so far from there being a breach of 
faith in introducing a gold currency in the place of a silver one, we are 
absolutely bound to do so in justice and in good faith to the public at 
large, unless we would lay ourselves open to the charge of regulating our 
measures solely in favor of certain classes, viz., creditors, public and 
private, who lent value under a silver denomination, and of the actual 
possessors of silver. 

It is evident that these classes form but a part of the whole vast 
public of India. 

Wlien we reflect on the argument by which tlie introduction of 
paper money is justified and eulogised by all writers on political economy, 
from Adam Smith to the authors of the present day, of whom no one 
has been more eloquent and more contincing than Mr. Wilson, it is 
difficult to repress the feelings of surprise caused by the argument of bad 
faith as adduced by him. 

His argument and that of all others in favor of a paper currency, 
is, that the introduction of convertible Bank "Notes on proper terms, has 
the same effect as opening a gold mine in the country to the extent of 
the relief afforded by the paper currency. 

Thus assuming that the Bank-note currency of the Bank of Eng- 
land is 14 millions in excess of the C(5in kept in deposit, for the purpose 
of meeting the liability caused by the convertibility of the notes, so 
much metal, viz., 14 millions of bullion, being released, the metal be- 
comes proportionably cheaper ; in other words, money is cheaper, or the 
same amount of coined money will not purchase so many commodities 
as it would do were there no Bank-notes, and were 14 millions of bullion, 
now set free as a commodity to trade with, absorbed in the British cir- 
culation. 

Consequently the issue of Ihe Bank-notes is a direct disadvantage 
to the public creditor, who, having lent value, finds that value depre- 
ciated by the fact of money having been rendered cheaper by the artificial 
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’ mine dag under his feet. Therefore his 3 per cent, of dividend will chap. 
not purchase for him 80 many commodities as it would haVe done had 
there been no Bank-note issue. 

The like consideration affects all private creditors on account of 
loans as well as all holders of the precious metals. 

We have never heard of the British public creditor being permitted 
to cry out against breach of faith^ because the value of the public debt 
has been diminished from time to time, by the development and improve- 
ment of affairs, and the machinery used in conducting them, including 
Bank-note circulation. 

Yet if the argument is worth anything, we must apply it to the 
introduction of a Bank-note circulation under the law, by which money 
is rendered cheaper, and the value originally given for public securities 
is depreciated to the full as much as to any other measure by which a 
similar result might be produced, such, for instance, as to a substitution 
in India of a gold for a silver currency, by which the artificially caused 
extraordinary demand for the latter metal might bo checked. 

But Mr. Wilson could see no evil in cheapening money, or inter- 
fering with the value given by the public creditors or retained in deposit 
*by private holders, so long as his own nostrum of paper was only con- 
cerned. He desired, and it is believed rightly, to introduce paper through- 
out the length and breadth of India for the purpose of realising vapt 
masses of hidden metal, and thereby cheapening money. Not a word in 
this about the public creditors or the duty of obligations. But there 
cannot be a doubt, that if he had been permitted to carry out his plans, 
admirable as they were, and if his expectations had been realised, his 
operations would have been attended with similar, but far more impor- 
tant results to the creditors in all sorts of obligations, public and private, 
than he attributes as likely to flow from a substitution of gold for silver 
on account of the assumed eventual greater costliness of silver as com- 
pared with its present value. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Wilson reasoned rightly when he 
was discoursing on the merits of his paper scheme, and that he was 
wrong when he talked about the change of gold for silver '^as involving 
breach of faith, • 

He lyas in the latter instance seduced from his correct principles, by 
the mistake of attributing to a denomination of value the fact of value 
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(MkV, itself, and he substituted the idea of the character of a commodity for 
the idea of a currency. 

In the former instance, viz., of paper, in which he escaped the diffi- 
culty of the commodity, however convertible his paper might be, he re- 
mained true to the proper theory of a currency. This, as before shown, 
declares that currency is a machinery for the easier transaction of all the 
domestic operations of the State and of commerce. The State being 
thus responsible for working its machinery, of whatever character, as 
cheaply as possible, and with the greatest advantage and convenience to 
the community at large, is bound to use paper as much as it can be 
applied with advantage, just as it would turn to its own uses a gold or 
silver mine which might be found in land in which the State has a pri- 
vate property. 

But, as already asserted, an economical reform of currency, by sub- 
stituting gold for silver, which shall give the community the means of 
circulation and deposit at a cheaper rate than it has hitherto enjoyed, 
does actually afford also relief, not so large, but similar in kind to that 
afforded by the introduction of the convertible Bmk-note, if the latter 
operation is to present all the consequences promised by Mr. Wilson; an 
assumption, be it said, which is open to more than reasonable doubt in 
the case of India. 


CHAPTER y. 

The double “ Standard of Value.’ ^ — In practice a single Standard alone exbts. — Illustration 
afforded by Franco and the United States. 

Having established the exact meaning and function of the Stand- 
ard of Value, it becomes necessary to pursue the inquiry, for the purpose 
of fixing the worth of that much vituperated thing a double standard.^^ 

It is said that a country has a double standard when legal tender is 
made^ of coin^ in two metals, silver and gold, in payment of taxes and 
debts, a given coin of the one (viz., gold,) being held legally to be the 
equivalent of a certain number of coins of the other, viz., silver. 

Metallic money assumes tifo legal forms. Two metallic media of 
circulation appear,* in either of which obligations may be discharged ac- 
cording to law, either wholly or in part. 
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first sight, ifc might seem that under such an arrangetnent, two OSAP. 
means of measuring the value of commodities are then afforded, and that ^ 
a conflict must ensue between the two to the disorganisation of trade. It 
is well to ask if this is so. 

If the two metallic means of exchange were abstractions, like the • 
signs for measuring length or weight, they might be jointly retained 
as mere means of measurement also. No practical inconvenience would 
result from the use of such two means, but the labor of reducing the 
one to the other in calculation. As, for instance, it makes no difference 
whether a piece of stuff is measured in French metres or English yards. 

Price follows on the actual length of the stuff, and not on the signs by 
which that length is represented. In the same manner, coins of differ- 
ent denomination, but of the same metal, are reduced from one to the 
other, according to the value they actually represent, without trenching 
on any other consideration. Wlien we have to deal with things, and get 
beyond the region of signs, the reality of value must be dealt with also. 

Thus silver and gold not being abstractions, but exchangeable commodities, 
beside having whatever functions of representation and measurement 
which may be assigned to them, follow the laws of supply and demand 
like all other exchangeable commodities. This involves variation of rela- 
tive value with regard to one another, according to the changing demand 
for them, variation in the means of supply, their conditions of bulk, the 
cost of transport, waste, and so forth. The relative Mint value of the 

two metals maybe struck by law with the greatest nicety, with regard 
to cost of production and delivery in the country where the Mint is 
placed, but the vicissitudes of production, and the necessities of commerce, 
including currency, are ever causing slight variations between the market 
values of the two. • 

It then becomes a matter of calculation to creditors and debtors, 
as to which particular metal will best suit their respective purposes, 
when all such elements of value have been taken into consideration. 

It will not be forgotten that in these elements are comprehended^the 
considerations of economical machinery already illustrated, through 
which an actual economy of the national capital takes place. Othew 
of a not dissimilar character will be adverted to hereafter. - 

f 

When two metals are engaged in a currency, the principle displayed 
in Chapter II comes naturally into operation. That metal which fsserts 

la 
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its jtiperior cheapBess as the material of’ machinery, for oarxying on iJie * 
transactions of exchange, excludes the other from circulation. . 

If a currency in one of the two metals can be carried on more 
cheaply than in the other, the former will be preferred, although the 
original cost in producing each of the two is the same. 

lliis consideration affects all alike, both creditors and debtors, be- 
cause the precious metals absorbed in a currency are so much of the 
capital of a country, which is devoted without interest by the commu- 
nity to save it from living in a state of barter. 

The relative value of the two metals, taken as comnaodities and not 
as mere means of measurement, is carefully weighed, and according to 
the price of the metals as fixed by the value of other commodities, or 
we may say by the cost of production as involved in the labor expended 
. for that purpose, will the choice be made by the payers of taxes and 
debts, as to which of the two metals shall be their medium of payment, 
or in which of the standards payment shall be made. 

If it be cheaper to the community to maintain a currency in one 
metal than it is in another, when both have been launched on equal 
terms, this circumstance must react on them as commodities, and make 
the former the preferable means for the discharge of all obligations. It* 
thus becomes established as the medium of exchange and deposit, what- 
ever may be the law about the standard of value, or the double legal 
tender. 

Thus when there is a so-called double standard of gold, or silver, or 
to speak more accurately, a double legal tender, if it be more profitable 
to the community at large to pay in gold, payments will certainly be 
made in it to the exclusion of silver, notwithstanding that the latter is 
equally a legal tender with the former. In such case, silver practically 
subsides from circulation, and sinks into the rank of a mere commodity 
of trade, with the exception of a certain small quantity, which executes 
very petty transactions, the place of silver in the circulation and in 
deposit being usurped by the conquering gold, exactly as horses are 
pushed out by steam, on the superior economy of the latter coming to 
be recognised as an agent of machinery. 

On the other hand, if the price of gold were fixed at too low a rate 
relatively to silver, in the legal tender of the two metals, with regard 
tQihe, amounts produced and consumed, that is to say, if the legal 
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•equivalent of silver were unequal to the market value gold possesses aa a 
commodity, the superior cheapness of gold as a material of currency 
would be defeated by the consideration of the profits of trade. 

Gold would then disappear, and would subside from the circulation, 
because amid the freedom afibrded by a double legal tender, silver would 
furnish the domestic money, and the gold merchant, being able to take 
advantage of the larger price gold would fetch abroad than at home, 
would export it all accordingly. 

The nominal double legal tender would resolve itself virtually into 
the single one of silver, and the best metallic basis of currency for a 
rich country would be supplanted by the worst, in defiance of a proper 
economy ^f the capital of the community, because of an error in the 
calculation of the value of the metals. 

This seems to have been actually what occurred in Prance, from 
1801 to 1850, during which time the market value of gold was in excess 
of its legal equivalent in silver. 

The variation in the value of silver since the gold discoveries, which 
is reckoned at 5 per cent., seems to have proximately established the 
values of the two metals, at the rates previously but erroneously attri- 
buted to them, when the equivalents of the two metals were legally 
fixed. The gold Napoleon ceased to be worth more of silver francs than 
it could claim by law in the form of money. It ceased to be able to 
buy more value in a foreign country than it could in its own, which had 
been the case, till the gold discoveries, and tbo action of some other 
countries in this matter, to which allusion will hereafter be made. Ou 
this taking place, the superior economy of a currency of gold as com- 
pared with silver at once made itself felt. Silver has in consequence, in 
France, been driven out of the circulation and of deposit, and has been 
exported, the currency of the country and its reserves being maintained 
in gold, which has been coined in vast quantities. 

The same results were seen in the United States of America. A 
very slight variation of the relative values of silver and gold was syflS- 
cieiit to cause the fullest weight to be attached to the superior economy 
of tho' latter (gold) as compared with the former (silver), for the 
performance of the work of currency apd deposit. Gold was accord- 
ingly, as in Prance, coined in millions to meet the contingency, and 
silver was exported, that operation being more favorable to the posses- 
sors of it than to tender it in payment of debts. The latter (sHvot) 
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sunk altogether to the rank of a simple commodity of tmde. No 
tidu of prices took place in other commodities, no inconvenience was 
experienced in measuring values. 

The public debts and all other obligations were not held to have 
been in any manner affected by the circumstances, the Mint value of the 
new gold dollar having been made as nearly as possible equal to the ori- 
ginal Mint value of the silver one. The money made of gold represented 
value generally to the satisfaction of the public, according to the. idea 
it had hitherto had of value in the silver form, and the gold money was 
cheaper to the public as such a representative, than its equivalent of 
silver could have been, on account of the much greater bulk, weight, 
waste, and expense of coinage of the latter. * # 

Thus it is seen in practice how other things being equal or nearly 
so, the question of tender, and therefore finally of standard, is determined 
by the necessity of following the simple rule of economy, which guides 
the conduct of all manufacturers and merchants in the transaction of 
their business. It is said that the question of standard is finally resolved 
by the instance afforded by the United States, to which I will now 
allude, though it may be necessary to dwell on it hereafter. 

Thus by the law of 1849 in that country, a step forward was madg 
towards the substitution of gold for silver by the introduction of golden 
dollars, a certain weight of coined gold being estimated and legally 
declared to be equal to the original silver dollar. 

In 1853, although no legal objection was made ta the discharge of 
the largest obligations in full weight dollars, the silver coinage required 
for daily petty transactions was by depreciation legally reduced to the 
rank of a token coinage. Payments eff more than five dollars could not be 
enforced in the token coinage according to law. This change was made 
as a matter of convenience. The national reserves had come to consist 
almost entirely of gold. 

“ Perhaps it may be well to mention that a token coin merely means 

a metallic Bank-note ; that is to say, that a certain coin (say of silver) 
is authorised to stand for more than its weight of silver, and therefore 
to be a sign of value which it does not itself possess. This is the case with 
the shilling. To prevent traffic in token coins to the derangement of 
trade, a legal tender of shillings does not exceed 40, Beyond that sum 
payment must be legally made in gold in England. 
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• - In the United Sta^ AO much of the old ftill -weight silver coin had ohap.^ 
been absorbed as a eommodity of trade^ as to put the community to incon* 
venience in the execution of petty daily transactions. 

The substitution of gold for silver on account of the larger functions 
having become complete, the necessity of consulting daily convenience 
was felt and acted on in the matter of silver coins of small value, as had 
been previously done in Great Britain. 

It was no longer required for the national convenience, that the 
silver coins current for such purposes should possess the. intrinsic value 
of which they were the signs. The function of representation of value 
in the national reserves having been finally assumed by gold, it was 
evidently %) the interest both of the State and of the individual, that no 
more of silver should be absorbed in daily petty commerce than was 
absolutely indispensable. 

Consequently, in 1853, the legal tender of the United States was 
practically reduced to a single one, the double standard of silver and 
gold being thus brought down to a single one of gold. This does not 
seem to have been absolutely stated in words. If any one had been 
unwise enough after that date to present his full weight dollars in pay- 
ment of large obligations instead of exporting them, there was nothing 
in law to prevent him. 

"With the two examples of France and the United States before us, 
we can thus hardly resist the conclusion that, as a matter of pure econo- 
mical science, a battle about a double standard is a somewhat unnecessary 
contest. For whatever we may proclaim regarding a legal tender of 
two metals in discharge of obligations, the facts of payment and deposit 
settle on one of the metals, to the exclusion of the other from the cur- 
rency. If two metals be declared* to be legal tenders, but one will be 
tendered practically, the other gradually subsiding from circulation, 
being absorbed in domestic manufacture, hoarded, or exported, as may 
be found expedient by individual interests. 

With regard to what may be further expected, or what may actually ^ 
take place under the double standard, or when a two-fold metallic legal 
tender exists, we must again advert to the fact of the exchangeable 
value of the two metals. 

Thus it is absolutely necessary in the intereste of commerce and of 
the community, that there should be but one measure of value, whether 
or not there be a double metallic legal tender. This is so fully recognised 
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in practice both bj Governments and subjects^ that wa find in ths contr* 
tries where such double tender exists by law^ that but one denomination 
of coin^ of one metal^ is admitted into the calculations of value. This is 
seep in the transactions of trade and of the revenue. The nominal value 
of the particular coin remains as a fixed quantity^ and is the recognised 
measure of value, in the face of the legal two-fold metallic tender. 

All accounts are kept in it, whether of the public debt or of private 
obligations. Thus in France the silver franc has remained the deno- 
mination of the measure of value, although, as above-mentioned, the legal 
tender admits of silver and gold, and that the gold has practically driven 
the silver out of circulation. 

The price of the gold is thus determined by the value borne by the 
silver, at the time that gold asserted itself as the best medium of cir- 
culation. All transactions are still measured under the old silver form, 
though the payments are actually made and deposits are maintained in 
the gold equivalent. 

The interest of the public debt is paid in gold as being the equiva- 
lent of the silver, which is due according to the actual terms in which 
the contracts for the loans were actually conceived. 

t 

Thus it may he said, that any possible or prospective change in the 
value of silver is banished from view, and that the value of silver only is 
considered by the Legislature and the community as it stood at the date 
when gold was poured over the country in supersession of the old silver 
coinage. 

The French have not as yet advanced beyond this point. They 
have not as yet legalised and fix»d what has actually occurred, in 
accordance with the principles which have been stated. We remark a 
curious phenomenon ; the titular standard and measure of value have 
alike maintained their position in silver, notwithstanding that the money 
of the country has for the most part become gold. In this manner have 
discussions with regard to the Public Debt and the Breach of Faith 
argument been successfully disposed of. 

Names have been retained, while legal equivalents declared with the 
utmost nicety of calculation haVe changed the face of the money or re- 
presentative of value throughout France, without in any way acting 
prices, obligations, or interests of any kind whatsoever. Consequently it 
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rfay -beeiid that the real fifane of the present day is the golden eqniva- 
lent of the silver franc of the year 1850 Just as we have seen that in 
the United States the golden dollar, in which all the reserves and cur- 
rency are maintained, is the equivalent of the silver dollar of 1849. The 
comfort of the communities of both countries and the economy of their 
capital have alike benefitted by the reform -operated, according to their 
progress. and increasing wants. 

But, as already said, the United States have proceeded one step fur- 
ther than the French, and by the introduction of a token coinage for 
sums less than a dollar, have fixed their gold currency by law. 

It is probable that the gold currency of France is practically as 
much fixed as that of the States, but it would be well if she also were 
to have recourse to a token silver coinage, according to the example set 
by ourselves, and followed by the United States. 

We may fairly say that both France and the United States have ex- 
emplified in practice what has been maintained with respect to value, and 
the monetary obligations, consequent on a particular form of metallic 
currency, the said obligations being contracted for value, and not for the 
metal or cpmmodity in which the currency is cast. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Effect of the Demonetisation of Gold subsequent to the Gold discoveries, — Breach of Faith 
towards those on the debit side of obligations thereby involved. 

It is necessary once more to refer to a definition. 

The money absorbed in a currenfty, whether it be actually floating in 
the course of daily exchange, or in deposit for the purpose of insuring 
the convertibility of Bank-notes, and of meeting the balance of trade, 
is so much of the capital of a country, which a community estranges 
from the ordinary processes and profits of manufacture and commerce, 
for the easier transaction of its business. 

This absorption of capital takes place in a special form, viz., in a 
certain metal, or in metals which have been produced or imported in ex- 
chang;je for other commodities. 

The absorption of a particular metal for the special purpose of 
money, in other words, of metallic currencies in the several communities 
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OSAP* o{ which the world is made up^ causes a larger demand for the metal dr 
metals generally, than would be the case if these metals were not so 
used, that is to say, if they were required only for the purposes of ma- 
nufacture, jewellery, and so forth. 

Many hundred millions of gold and silver are absorbed in the func- 
tion of representing value, which would be available for other purposes, 
if it were not more convenient to retain them for that particular one. 

The metals are therefore produced in great quantities, to meet the 
demand on account of this particular function of representing value, 
which is known as a metallic currency, the metals employed in it being 
intrinsically worth the value they represent in the form of coins. 

The further conclusion is, then, that a much larger production of 
the metals takes place on account of the several currencies of the world, 
than would occur if those currencies did not exist. 

Consequently, as to make the money of a community of particular 
metals causes a greater demand for them, and therefore increased produc- 
tion, so, suddenly and arbitrarily to drive one metal away from the func- 
tion, for which amongst others it was largely produced, cannot fail to 
affect its value, as shown in market price, till the absorption and waste 
of manufactures have again given a stimulus to the production of it. 

Further, this operation on a metal hitherto used in a currency^ called 
demonetisation, in favor of another metal, which is retained, is liable to 
render the former cheaper and the latter dearer. 

Such a result may be counterbalanced by other causes, but in the 
absence of such other disturbing causes it could not fail to follow. 

• The ultimate practical consequence of sudden demonetisation of one 
of such metals is, that, owing to the cheapening of the demonetised 
metal, it leaves the country where it has been so cheapened, or it is hidden 
away, in the hope of better times coming for it hereafter. 

The production and importation on account of that particular 
country ceases, except for manufacturing purposes. 

If not compensated for by the opposing action of other countries, 
we can conceive without fear of error, that production of the demone- 
tised metal would altogether cease, till the absorption and disappearance 
has occurred through manufacture and waste, till the reserves previously 
held had been finally exhausted in it. 
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This having taken place, the value of such a metal would agaiA rise chap. 
to what it about formerly possessed, relatively to other commodities with 
regard to the cost of the labor expended in its production. We have 
seen that in France and in the United States, silver has been gradually 
but practically demonetised in recent times, without shock to existing 
interests, as it had been previously in . England. 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader of the extraordinary wealth 
of those countries and of the productive power of their respective com- 
munities, as compared with all other countries and communities in the 
world. The trade and the production of them has been increasing at 
an accelerated ratio since the termination of the great wars in 1815 . 
Leaving England out of the question, as having eflected her currency 
reform before the gold discoveries, we may content ourselves for the 
present with the consideration of France and the States, with regard to 
the subject before us. 

Their enormous tvealth and trading power demand a great mass of 
metallic currency and reserves ; and the demand is ever increasing with 
tlie progress of their development, the daily augmenting multiplicity 
of the engagements and obligations they have to meet. 

• 

For as the trade of a country and its capacity for production in- 
crease, so also does its demand for metallic reserves. 

The reserves of Prance and of the United States must, as a matter 
of course, follow such a very simple and obvious rule ; and we have evi- 
dence of it in the enormous gold coinage of both countries. 

The latter fact shows, besides, that their reserves are now held in 
gold instead of in silver, or part silver *and part gold, as in former times. 

In these circumstances, and in the fact of the increasing wealth of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States, we find a chief reason why the 
value of gold has been but little affected by the gold discoveries, and 
Ihe extraordinary production of gold which has taken place in recent 
years as compared with times antecedent. 

If, as was done in some other countries, gold had been artificially 
demonetised by France and the United States subsequently to the gold 
discoveries, the result expected with much alarm by some economists 
^ud Governments would probably have ensued. It is certain that ac- 
cording to the amount now producible in the known mines, silver could 

Id 
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not l^ave continued to supply the currency and reserves of those coun- 
tries amid their great development \vithout an extraordinary rise in its 
value, as compared with gold and other commodities. 

Had then those countries been as ill-advised as some others, it is 
really true that silver might possibly have taken the place of gold, and 
all loans and obligations, including public debts, nominally payable in 
silver, would in such case have been doubled, perhaps trebled, in value. 

It perhaps may be said, then, that the course pursued by Franco 
and the United States, and by England, in the matter of metallic cur- 
jency, has saved the world from a great revolution in the relative value 
of the precious metals, and from the evils which could not fail to have 
followed on such a revolution. 

On the other hand, the conduct of other Governments which acted 
under feelings of alarm, and from incapacity to grasp the reality of 
what they were about, was exactly calculated to cause the disaster which 
was the object of their fears. 

In the countries under such other Governments, the fact was 
overlooked, that to demonetise gold, which had hitherto been used in aid 
of a silver currency, was to add to the effects of the change caused* by 
the gold discoveries ; in the absence of compensating foreign causes, to 
degrade the value of gold by arbitrarily reducing that demand for it 
which had hitherto had the sanction of law and custom j to deprive it 
of the principal function on account of which heretofore it l^d been 
largely produced, viz., the functions of currency and of deposit, of form- 
ing part of the national reserve, whether in the public exchequer or in 
individual hoards, « 

Thus was gold reduced in those countries hastily and arbitrarily to 
the rank of a mere commodity of trade and manufacture, instead of being 
permitted to be the agent of vast operations involved in the character of 
being a legalised representative of value. 

In addition, therefore, to the mines discovered in California and 
Australia, gold mines were artificially created by the inconsiderate con- 
duct of the Governments alluded to. To the best of their ability, these 
Governments poured forth on the world the gold hitherto absorbed in 
their metallic currencies, or condemned it to idleness, when they degraded 
it from use in their domestic exchange. That took place which has been 
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stated as certain to occur in the absence of disturbing causes. Gold 
was relatively cheapened as regards silver, its price being determined by 
the artificial value communicated to the latter. 

For the value of sUver could not but be proportionally raised, with 
regard to the amount of that metal existing and annually produced in 
the world being called on to perform the great function of money, or of 
representative of value, which had hitherto been divided between silver 
and gold. 

The consequence was, that in all the countries adopting this 
course a positive injury was done to the community generally, and to 
all debtors, because the repayment of obligations, from the date of the 
legality of the gold tender being denied, had to take place in silver, the 
value of which had been thus artificially and arbitrarily raised, that being 
subsequent to the date on which the contract of the obligations had 
been made. 

This injury was. to the detriment of the State in its character of 
debtor, as it was to all other debtors. 

It was a successful speculation in favor of the fundholder and of 
.all creditors. It was also a successful speculation in favor of all those 
who happened to possess hoards of silver metal, while it was the con- 
trary to the holders of gold, it being understood that disturbing causes of 
the counter operations of wiser Governments are put on one side, while 
the question and its conditions are stated with purity and absoluteness. 

I 

Uflder such circumstances, there is small room for surprise that 
silver should rise 5 per cent, in value, which may be fairly attributed 
to tlie conduct just illustrated, and not to the new production of gold. 

We can only he thankful that it did not rise still more, a circum- 
stance which, as above shown, can only be accounted for by the wise con- 
duct of the three most wealthy and actively producing communities in 
the world, those of France, the United States, and Great Britain, and 
by the fortunate era of peaceful progress and of national development in 
which that conduct took place. 

The progress and the development of these countries were suflScient 
to prevent any but slender change in nonainal value on account of the 
increased production of gold, and their conduct was almost able to 
obstruct the mischievous regulations of other Governments, which tend- 
ed directly to raise the value of every debt, public and private. 
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We cannot then resist the conclusion that the conduct of the Go^r- 
emments of Holland, Belgium, and India in this matter, which has 
been mentioned in terms of commendation, as being an useful experience 
by a great authority (the late Mr. Wilson), it being called by him an 
act of great caution, was in fact one of inconceivable rashness. 

Ho says that, Before the gold discoveries, silver was rarely so low 
as 4^. \\d, the ounce; since, it has seldom reached, or at least exceeded, 
5^. 2^. the ounce ; but under the apprehension of a fall, the Government 
of Holland, proverbial for its caution, was the fir^ to take alarm, and 
having then a circulation of both gold coins and silver coins, which were 
a legal tender at a fixed relation to each other, they demonetised the 
gold coin, leaving silver, the ancient standard, the only legal tender 

Thus Holland, it appears, merely binder an apprehension of a fall, and 
not because a fall in the value of gold had occurred, was the first to set 
the fatal example. Holland was the first to create an artificial gold mine 
to aid the new Californian natural mines in changing the relative values 
of gold and silver, in fact, to cause the very evil it‘ professed to dread, 
and doubtless did dread. 

The example was followed by another small but very rich country 
(Belgium). India under the British Government did the like, and gold, 
which from time immemorial had been coined for circulation and reserve 
‘ by all the Governments wdiich preceded ours, was made suddenly to 
cease to form part of the British Indian currency. 

The inevitable consequence was soon seen. The price of silver being 
thus unnaturally forced in other countries, while it remained at its 
natural value in France, the United States, and Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the commercial law which enjoins all traders to sell things in the 
dearest market, and to buy them in* the cheapest, silver forthwith began 
to flow to the market where it could fetch the highest price. 

I would ask leave, in considering this important matter, notwith- 
standing the fear of repetition, to refer again to the points involved in 
the value of obligations being increased, by the sudden and arbitrary 
demonetisation of gold in the several countries where it occurred. 

I would also request that the facts of value, as applied to obligations 
(public and private), may bo borne in mind, the deduction from them 
being in the present instance, that to demonetise gold arbitrarily and 
summarily, to order that silver only shall perform the functions of me- 
tallic money, is to interfere with value as it has been hitherto determined 
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•in respect of silver, to give a high price artificially to silver, and then to chap. 
rule that that high price shall stand in the place of intrinsic value, as 
measured by the cost of production. Consequently an artificial high 
price replaces the natural price at which silver was estimated, when it 
was selected by contracting parties to represent value in mutual obliga- 
tions between debtor and creditor, it being the fact that the particular 
metal was only the representative of value, and was not itself a commo- 
dity of trade, in which either party was driving a speculation. 

These considerations are peculiarly important when we consider the . 
public debts of countries, money obligations connected with the mort- 
gage of land, &c., &c. 

There cannot be a doubt that in all the countries in which gold 
was arbitrarily demonetised, the public debt in those countries having 
been contracted under the denomination of one of the forms of legal 
tender, while two were admitted in the currency, the operation took place 
for the benefit of the holders and the detriment of the tax-paying pub- 
lic, ill exact proportion to the rise in the value of silver, viz., about 5 
per cent. 

If they sold 100 rupees of their stock, they received value which 
was equal to five rupees more than they had originally lent. 

• Their dividends from henceforth were 5 per cent, more valuable 
than they had contracted tc receive, although the nominal interest was 
the same. 

All mortgagees, all holders of policies in life insurance, in short, all 
creditors in monetary obligations made antecedent to the demonetisa- 
tion, received a like benefit to the positive detriment of the debtors. 

It is really pleasant to observe that, with^ regard to the breach of 
faith argument, that which has bc^n most erroneously used against a sub- 
stitution of gold for silver, might have been, indeed ought to have been, 
if the nature of value is fairly considered, urged with firm and honest 
purpose against the operation called a measure of caution by Mr. 
Wilson. 

It is certainly true that the fund-holders, the creditors, and the 
holders of silver of the time in the countries referred to, exercised the 
caution which makes laws and regulations to enhance the value of 
existing property, in other words, wMch legislates in a purely selfish 
interest to the detriment of the public at large which pays taxes, and of 
the huge class of debtors, including what is called the State. 
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CHA^. CHAPTER VII. 

VII. 

Justice can alone be done to tlie Community of India by the introduction of a Gold legal 

tender, and the consequent prevention of rise in the value of Silver.— Effect of the 

rise in value of Silver on the very poor. Instance afforded by the incidence of <the 

Salt Taxes. — Loss caused to India by the compulsory importation of Silver. 

Amongst other arguments which have been used against the intro- 
duction of the gold legal tender, we have been told that a great injustice 
^ amounting to robbery would be inflicted by it on the* ryot, or cultivator. 
It is asserted by some that the proposed measure is meant to add to his 
difliculties, and it lias been dubbed confiscation on such an account. 

The assertion is a seducing one to some minds. It is indeed but a 
re-statement of the breach of faith argument with a dash of sentiment- 
alism infused, for the purpose of attracting the support of the British 
philanthropist. 

It may be fairly said that the truth is exactly opposed to the as- 
sertion, and that justice can only be done to the ryot, and to those who 
are lower down in the social scale than he is, by reverting to a gold 
currency. 

It has been shown that, putting disturbing causes aside, an 
arbitrary and absolute demonetisation of gold must of necessity raise the ’ 
value of silver. Consequently such an operation is directly disadvanta- 
geous to all debtors whose obligations were contracted prior to it. 

Such demonetisation is also disadvantageous to all who are bound 
io make payments of given sums at regulated periods according to 
ancient contracts. For the sake of argument, we must assume that the 
rise in the value of silver with respect to that of gold is the same in 
India as it is declared in the markets oT Europe, although that perhaps 
is hardly so. Thus, if' silver is now worth 5s, 2d, an ounce instead of 
4}S, Ik/., as was the case in Europe in former days before the gold dis- 
coveries, and before gold was absolutely demonetised in certain countries, 
every obligation contracted under the national denomination of value, 
viz., the rupee before the changes adverted to, is practically worth about 
3d, more in five shillings, or something like 5 per cent., than it would 
have been had no such changes taken place. 

Consequently all leases, mortgages, and public debts impose this 
disadvantage on those who are on the debit side of the contracts made 
prior to the operation referred to. Such parties — counteracting causes 
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• being put on one side, of which notice will be taken hereafter as affecting chap 
India— are actually now paying about 5 per cent, more of value than they 
contracted to pay, because they are compelled arbitrarily to pay their 
dues in a metal the market value or selling price of which has been 
artificially raised 5 per cent, by the absolute demonetisation of gold.* 

Let us examine how this cirbumstance acts on the ryots of India. 

In the first place the land revenues of India being in the' nature 
of rent, the State landlord receives 5 per cent, more of value than he 
intended when he contracted for the rent of Iiis lands, or in other words 
settled the assessment of the land revenue. 

In Bengal this settlement, made in the last century, was a per- 
manent one. Therefore in Bengal, the essence of a permanent agreement 
has been invalidated by the fact of a circuitous arrangement, one al- 
together out of the minds of the contractors on both sides to the settle- 
ment when the settlement was made, that is to say, other disturbing 
causes being put on one side, the permanent landholders of Bengal now 
pay 5 per cent, more of value for their land than it was originally in- 
tended by them and Lord Cornwallis that they should pay, or than they 
did pay for more than half a century after that settlement was made. 

In the North-West Provinces and in Bombay the settlements are 
not permanent, but run for thirty years. 

In the North-West Provinces the settlements were generally effected 
after the Act of 1835,t but before the treasuries were ordered not to 
receive gold in payment of revenues. 

The rents were therefore fixed in a great many instances before the 
value of silver could have been affected by the gold discoveries, and its 
price raised by them. Consequently, until the settlement comes to a 
close, the older lessees or payers of revenue under the thirty years" 
settlement of the North-West Provinces, are affected similarly to the 

* He it said, in passing, that for the sake of the argument I am obliged to assume that 
the popular demonetisation of gold has been really as effective in India as the laws and 
regulations would have made it. It will be seen in a following Chapter that this is by no 
means the case> and that there is consequently reason to believe that India has in great 
measure escaped the evils of that demonetisation, as affecting the relative values of silver 
and gold. 

t Act XVII of 1835. This Act determines the silver and gold coinage, and estab. 
lishes equivalents of respective values. It also enacts that gold shall not be a legal tender. 
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CHAP, permanent tenant of Bengal. The land settlement of Bombay, which ’ 
is still proceeding, seems not to have been commenced at so early a date, 
but the argument must also partially apply to that Presidency. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, so far as rent is concerned, all obligations 
contracted between the State landlord on the one side and the tenant 
on the other, which are older than twenty years, are discharged according 
to a notion of the value of the rupee which was not intended by either 
of the contracting parties, and which is to the direct disadvantage of 
the tenants. Let it be remembered that these tenants are the classes 
on whom most of the direct taxation of India is made to fall.* 

Whatever may be our opinion of the' policy of the immemorial 
system of State landlordism, for raising the funds required for the ftinc- 
tions of Government and administration in India, it is clearly wrong 
and unjust to add to the burthen indirectly. Yet this is exactly what 
has been done by the course pursued with regard to gold and silver in 
the currency of the country, in disregarding the fact that a certain idea 
of value was originally contemplated by the lessors and the lessees, and 
not the actual commodity or metal, in other words, the special form of 
money, in which that idea was for the time nominally represented in 
contracts. 

In addition to the difficulty stated with regard to the contract made 
with the State landlord, we have the further facts of the indebtedness of 
a large proportion of the Indian landowners and ryots, under whatever 
name they may exist, towards bankers and others. This state of indebt- 
edness is not only general, but is also in a vast number of instances of 
very old standing. It has come down from generation to generation, 
and is transmitted from father to sonj the security being in the form of 
mortgage. % 

Here again the mortgagee profits, as it has been shown that the 
State landlord profits by the arbitrary elevation, given to the market 
price of silver, by the demonetisation of the gold. 


* This is not said in depreciation of the Indian system of land revenue, whidi I 
believe to be a most perfect engine of raising money for State purposes, when it comes down 
from ancient times, as is the case in India, und is not arbitrarily applied as a novelty, and 
therefore a tax. In the former it is strictly rent, in the latter it is an impost which may or 
may not be equitable with regard to the burthens placed on the classes connected with 
the land. 
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Agaim bM tfi« Imrtfcen of the indebted' lyots and of the indebted (JhAS 
possessors land been artificiaHy and cirroitously raised. ''^li- 

lt may therefore .be said that in the matter of change of value in 
consequence of the absolute demonetisation of gold, the great landed 
interest represented by the ryots or tenants under other names, and by 
the indebted freeholders of India, stand with regard to the breach of 
faith argument in the same position as the State, when the latter is 
viewed as a debtor on account of such portion of the State debt m ia 
more than twenty years old. 

In the character of a debtor the State is unfairly prejudiced. 

In its character of landlord it obtains an unfair advantage in Bengal 
with regard to the permanent settlement, and in the North-West Prov- 
inces with respect to the thirty years' setUement inaugurated by the late 
Mr. Thomason. 

If even there had been no counteracting causes to bar the effect of 
the legal demonetisation of gold, it is possible, perhaps indeed very proba- 
ble, therefore, that so far as the public purse, the Exchequer, is concerned, 
one of the circumstances neutralises the others, 

In like manner, assuming the rise of the value of silver to be a fact 
for the sake of the argument, it is by no means improbable that the 
tenants or ryots who are wealthy and follow the national instinct of 
hoarding, have found a compensation for the increased value of the rents 
they pay, in the increased value of their savings. But the indigent 
ryots who were not what is calle^ " before the world” when the value of 
silver was raised, who have to pay the interest of mortgages eontraeted 
by their fathers or by themselves, have no such compensation wherewith 
to mitigate the additional burthen inflicted on them, by the artificially 
effected increase in the market value of silver. 

It is therefore evident that any measure which tends to arrest the 
rise in the price of silver, to cause the value of contracts to be apprecia- 
ted, as apart from the arbitrary augmentation of price of a particular 
metal which happens to be the legal tender of the day, cannot but be 
an unmixed advantage to the vast Tenant interest of India, from which 
comes the great bulk of the revenue of the country, in the form of a 
rent paid to the State landlord. 

There are other numerous classes beiides the ryot and the indebted 
landowner, wMch have a right to demand that the value of the silver 
rupee shall not be artificially raised. 


14 
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It is far from my wish to reflect on the financial i^iiteift of IndiA, 
The improvements which have been made during the last half century, 
the abolition of transit duties, the reduction of the rates of land assess- 
ment, the abatement of customs duty on articles of first necessity, are 
all evidence of the spirit by which the Government of India is actuated, 
and of the right course in which it is moving. DiflSculties present 
themselves with regard to raising the necessary revenue which impede 
reforms otherwise desirable. 

It is on such account, we may presume, that the salt taxes, which 
are condemned on principle by the most enlightened Governments of 
Europe, still find a place among the imposts on which reliance is placed 
by the Indian administration. The efiect of the salt tax on the very poor 
is, as it is well known, of a most serious character. Thus, it is not too 
much to say, that people of this class, in order to support life, to prevent 
themselves from being slowly poisoned by the scanty farinaceous food on 
which they subsist, must spend a large portion of their incomes on the 
purchase of salt. 

The salt must be paid for in the legal tender of the day or in silver, 
a great part of the price of the salt being a direct tax to the State. The 
poor man like the rich one cannot escape a physical law. Although his 
income may only be from 3 to 4 rupees,* or 6 to 8 shillings a month, 
his health requires that he should consume as much salt as the man of 
large fortune. 

It must therefore be admitted that, although the salt revenues4nay 
be levied either in the form of Excise or of Customs, they do in effect 
constitute a Poll-tax on every man, woman, and child in the country, 
simply because salt is a necessary of life. 

It is then evident . that any measure which conduces to raise the 
value of silver artificially, in which, as at present ruled, taxes can alone 
be paid, forms an addition to the Poll-tax which is levied on the 
enormous masses of the Indian population. 

Perhaps it will be said, that all disturbing causes being put on one 
side, silver being assumed to rise in value as is feared, the rupee received 
by the very poor man as wages will rise proportionately in value with 
that portion of the rupee paid away by him as a tax on salt to the State. 


^ Sueb a low rate of wages is now mooh less common than it used to be. 
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This is true ; but m nmy be quite sure that ii the value of silver with OBAP. 
regard to all other commodities were to rise, the actual rate of wages 
as represented by the number of rupees paid for labor, would sink as 
the value of silver rc^. 

It is not perhaps likely that such a consideration would influence 
the scale of the salt taxesj unless it had been determined to revise the 
financial system and to abolish salt duties. 

On the contrary, we know that actually while the price of silver 
has been affected in European markets by the demand of importation to 
India, it being believed by many, however contrary it may be to fact, 
that the value of silver in India was also rising, the tax on salt, which, 
according to the legal tender of the day, must be paid in silver, has 
been raised 

I must again guard myself and bring to mind that for the sake of 
the argument, the facts of silver and gold only have been considered, 
the effect on the former, by the absolute demonetisation of the latter, 
being alone taken into account in answer to objections offered to the 
proposed reform. It will be seen, as the inquiry is prosecuted, that both 
metals, gold and silver alike, have of late years sunk in value in India 
about pari passu. Consequently, both the payer of rent and the payer 
of salt taxes are on this account better off than they used to be, with 
the exception of persons living on very small fixed incomes — a consi- 
derable class in the town and village communities of India. 

•l . . 

jBefore quitting the subject of justice to the community as involved 
in the proposed reform, it is well to advert to that which is so clearly 
stated in the Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, viz,, that while 
silver must be transported to a great distance, and reaches India bur- 
dened with heavy charges, gold may be cheaply procured from neigh* 
boaring countries. 

From this follows a prejudice to India, because silver being burdened 
with such heavy charges, cannot be re-exported without loss, much of its 
reproductive power being thus lost to India. 

It is further pointed out in the same Memorial that India, instead 
of being the last recipient and the absorber of silver, would become the 
first importer and distributor of gold, if her currency were put on a 
reasonable footing. 



YYimjegara to the^ facts ol^ ladia being a ptoducer of mantitfao- 
tares as well as of raw commpdities, both the former and the latter being 
available for direct export to the goldTprodncing coantries, it seems clear 
that a positive injustice is done to the Indian community by permit- 
ting a state of things to exist which unfavorably affects the value of 
gold in India, and compels a large importation of silver when gold 
would otherwise be preferred. 

There can be no good reason to compel the precious metals to make 
the journey from Australia round by London to India, instead of coming . 
direct to the latter country. Yet that is what to a certain extent neces- 
sarily takes place, and which throws heavy charges on the metal ordained 
as a legal tender, viz., silver. The gold of Australia must go to London 
to be exchanged for silver, which is then sent out to India after being 
bought at an artificially high price in Europe and the United States. 
The European markets are the middlemen, who obtain their profits on 
the silver sent to India to restore the balance of trade. 

Those profits are thus a partial deduction from the profits which 
would otherwise accrue to India herself. It is evident that this is 
neither more nor less than a grievance, seeing that the proceeding is 
arbitrary and artificial, and not demanded by the natural wants of 
commerce. 

- It may be argued that the present extraordinary state of things 
cannot last, and that India will cease to be such an importer of the 
precious metals as she now is, when the supplies of cotton from <Jper- 
ent parts of the world shall have become ecpial to the demands of the 
several markets of Europe and America. 

This may be true to a certaiii extent ; but so long as India is a 
great producer of raw commodities and a considerable manufacturer, 
and until the masses of her people have so changed their habits as to 
become great consumers of European productions, we must understand 
that the balance of trade will continue to require a large annual impor- 
tation of the precious metals. Let it be remembered that her |)owcrs 
of production, her capacity for manufacture, and her determination to 
avail herself of the profits of foreign commerce, are daily increasing, 
while the change of habits and customs, involving a demand for Euro- 
pean commodities to which the Indian mind is not yet habituated, 
cannot but be a matter of very slow growth. 
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I hav6 heard it said m answer to this argument, that the tmde of 
India xdth Australia being as yet slender, to import gold direct from 
the latter to the former in large quantities is at present impossible. We 
may however believe, that mercantile ingenuity would overcome any 
difficulty of execution which stood in the way of buying gold cheap at 
the mouth of the mines, instead of when it is burthened with the cost 
of freight by a journey to London. . 

Thus if A, an Indian merchant, exports his cotton to B in England, 
B may send cloth to C in Australia and make his payment to A in 
India in the form of bills drawn on C in Australia,, which would be 
discharged in gold. That gold is I believe worth about £3-15 in Aus- 
tralia instead of £3-17-10 the price of the Bank of England, to which 
it rises in the European markets in consequence of freight, &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tlie introduction of a Gold Currency into India ia urgently required as a matter of conve- 
nience and economy to the people at large.— A Paper Ciirrency inoperative, owing to 
social causes. — The introduction of a Gold Currency demanded by the same social causes. 


We now proceed to other considerations. 

It is believed that the justice of any measure, including the gradual 
and partial demonetisation of silver, which may prevent the further 
upward move of the market value of silver, or its selling price, has been 


ful^ proved. 

We have now then to discuss those other parts of the question, 
which have been already generally stated in the second chajiter of this 
treatise, viz., the convenience to the people, the superior economy proposed 
by an arrangement which shall include gold in the currency, as com- 
pared to the charges and want of comfort to which they are at present 
exposed. 


With regard to Mint operations, to economy of manufacture and 
administration, and to the saving of waste of material, and therefore of 
the national capital, by substituting generally as means of circulation 
and deposit, the more costly metal, gold, for the cheaper one, silver, 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate the arguments by which this part of 
the subject has been already illustrated.* 


* Vide suprat Chapter 11. 
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^ oonsider the questioxie of porterage of coin/ 
.and of preserving in security the Savings of the poor and of large 
sections of those elevated above poverty, we touch a subject intimately 
connected with the social habits and the imperfect civilisation of the 
people. 

Let us reflect on the fact that the populations of India have the 
most simple and gregarious habits. There are tens of millions of the 
people who carry their little store of wealth habitually with them on 
their persons, or bury it in the corners of their huts. To perceive the 
actual presence of their hardly saved rupees, or to conceal them away 
from the eyes of all other men, is their only notion of safety for their 
slender property. 

For them, therefore, it is difficult to over-estimate the advantage 
of having the intrinsic value of their savings in the smallest and most 
portable form. The intensity of the want of portability of money comes 
before us in various ways. It is one of the conditions of what may be 
called the extreme promiscuity of existence seen in Oriental Bazars, in 
the town and village life of India, as compared with the habits of Euro- 
pean communities. 

The importance of portability of the precious metals, as a means of 
being constantly on the watch to preserve the reserve wealth of thS 
family, is observed in the addiction to personal ornaments of silver 
and gold. 

The reserve capital of a family is carried for safety on the persons 
of the women in the form of gold or silver bangles, as much as for 
ornament. 

It is but an instance of the^ habit of thought, of the desire, 
amounting to a craving, to intensify the feeling of security, which we 
see in Oriental Potentates, who invariably invest large portions of their 
surplus wealth in precious stones and durable valuables. 

Thus, every man who is just raised above mendicancy, carries his 
little store of money on his person, or he buries it. The waistband of 
almost every such man contains a few rupees or a coin or two of ^ gold, 
which represent all his wealth, except his wife^s bangles and his tools. 

We saw the exaggeration df the notion of the value of portability 
during the recent rebellion in 1857-58, when the price of gold rose 
60 per cent, in the bazars of the North West, solely because of that 
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.qtiality. The geld mohur, which used generally to be exchanged by the chap 
money-ohangew for 16 rupees, its Mint price being 15 rupees, actuaUy 
rose to *4 rupees, which were readily given for it. ^ 

I am particular in noting these circumstances, because, if fairly 
interpreted, they display a far more serious necessity for the introduction 
of a gold currency among the population of India as a matter of con- 
venience, than perhaps may be the case in more advanced communities. 

This has probably always been so, but it seems particularly desirable now 
that wealth is beginning to spread among the people in a manner 
which would have been believed to be impossible a few years ago. 

In America and in Europe the great reserves of precious metals are 
for the most part secured in the strong rooms of Banks, the value being 
represented by convertible paper. The promise to pay satisfies every 
one. The reserves being known to exist, and to be forthcoming to 
redeem the promise, gold and silver are but little seen in the course of 
business, except in. the petty daily commerce of life. 

The old habits of feudal Europe have well nigh died out. Secret 
hoarding, the carrying about the little store of wealth on the person, 
and the use of the hearthstone, so common in many countries till quite 
ft recent date, the resources of the weak and of the oppressed, seem to 
be almost forgotten. 

Money is felt to be safer in a Commercial or a Savings' Bank. The 
people are satisfied to let their money " breed” if possible, and faith in 
obligations such as Bank-notes, or Bank-receipts, has entirely replaced 
the want of confidence, which among ignorant and backward populations, 

refuses to be satisfied except by the daily evidence of the senses. 

« 

But Oriental populations, if we except the inhabitants of a few 
large seaboard cities, are generally a long way from such a result of 
progress in social polity. They are not practically educated to the point 
of appreciating the convertibility of paper, and the advantage of popu- 
lar banking. The latter in their eyes is connected with their natural 
enemy the usurer. The former must remain for a long time an object of 
distrust. 

The people hug the idea of intrinsic'value in coins of the precious 
metals which will last for ever, which will be again found, if war sweep 
over the country and destroy all that is above ground. 
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It will he understood th^ they would not care to bury the Bank-note* 
in a corner of the hut They would know that the paper would rot, be 
destroyed by damp, or be eaten by insects. 

They would further be always oppressed with the idea that it might 
lose in value, or become inconvertible hereafter, in the midst of political 
changes, — a by no means unreasonable suspicion. 

To the very poor the Bank-note would also present serious objections 
on account of its easy destmctibility. It must wear out in the waistband. 
Its want of weight, its very flimsiness, preclude the idea of its general 
use by the very poor, who like to assure themselves by constant touch 
that their little reserve store of wealth is actually in its usual place on 
their persons. 

There cannot be a doubt that such people would long to change the 
Bank-note, when paid to them in satisfaction of their dues. This they 
would undoubtedly do even at considerable loss, rather than continue to 
trust in what to them is a doubtful representative of .value. Such facts 
daily pass before our eyes, even in great marts, where other things might 
have been expected. 

It may further be said that, of all people in the world, the population 
of India carries practically and keenly into execution the principle, that 
the money actually current is a commodity which must possess the 
intrinsic value it assumes to represent. 

To them bangles are convertible into rupees and vice versa. 

“ The gowd’s the gowd for a* that/* 

Thus in some Native States, the people refuse in their retail opera- 
tions to take the British rupee without a slight discount,, because they 
declare, whether rightly or wrongly, .that the rude rupees supplied from 
their native Mints, have more of silver in them, or are freer from alloy 
than the British rupee. 

The gold mohurs produced in the Native Mints, were, I am informed, 
always more in demand for similar reasons than the British gold mohurs, 
when gold was received at our treasuries. To this day, the purity of 
the old gold mohur of Oudh, and of the gold mohurs coined at Jeypore, 
is held in high estimation. 

These matters are valued* with the greatest nicety by the native 
cambist, and they descended into minute retail operations, to the extreme 
disadvantage of the very poor. 
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• Those poetically acquainted with India will understand how they^?. 
must affect a widespread circulation of Bank-notes. The difficulty of 
generally applying Bank-notes, must remain, until the suspicions of the 
people have been allayed by practical and patient education, and their 
civilization in the matter concerned has reached the point wo have lately, 
but veiy lately, seen attained in some European countries. 

It is not asserted that a large development of the paper currency 
would not greatly facilitate the business of domestic commerce, the 
transactions in the large towns, the operations of great merchants and 
shop-keepers, and of Government in its several characters of State Land- 
lord, Merchant, Producer, Administrator, Banker, and Provider of a cur- 
rency. I desire only to show that what are called the masses, the hun- 
dred millions, with the slight exception perhaps of those living in the 
seaboard cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Kurrachee, will, for 
the present and for many years to come, fail to appreciate a system of 
paper representing Government promises to pay. 

My object is to declare the strength and importance of the habits 
and customs, — of the immemorial feeling among the many races of 
which the people of India is made up, — that they must have intrinsic 
value in their hands, before they are convinced that payment has been 
ri\ade to them. In their present state of knowledge and civilization,— 
their habits of thought and of practice being based on the ideas of bar- 
barous ages, when concealment and the hoarding of money were necessi- 
ties of existence,^we should not expect them to hold different views. 

Such views will in the lapse of time come to be entertained, but it is 
in vain to attempt to force them forward. They must grow naturally 
amid tender encouragement. 

In this matter we have to overedme what is called the immobility^ 
of the East. This we know successfully resists sudden pressure. It can 
be stirred only by bringing Nature to our aid, as we remove the bar from 
the mouth of a harbour, not by steam-engines and hydraulic presses, but 
by turning a current, which gradually washes away the immemorial 
obstruction. 

So must it always be in the introduction of improvement into 
Hindustan. We do not find that the natives of India are slower than 
those of other countries to profit by innovation, when their understand- 
ings have been convinced that advantage will flow from the change. 

IJut it is certainly true that the conviction must be practically won. 
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Theotieis i#. ttot taken an trust. The experience of other coftntnes* 
ie not admitt<^ as sufficient. Custom is paramount till it is dislodge^ 
by the actual evidence of the senses, that success attends a change^ and 
that gain follows on the change. 

This having been achieved, immobility is shaken among the masses, 
the bar finally disappears before the increasing strength of the new 
current directed against it. 

Then is perceived what we have seen in the plantations of New 
Orleans cotton in Southern India, and of tea in the North. In each 
ease the people had to be practically educated to the point required for 
a change in their industry. The introduction of the change could nofc 
be effected in less time than that represented by a generation. It finally 
took place, because the people had at length convinced themselves by 
their own experience, that what was announced by Government and 
foreign planters was actually true. 

These facts of Hindustanee nature, so important to the Legislator 
and the Administrator, must surely not be permitted to escape us, when 
we contemplate the introduction of convertible paper, and desire to 
substitute promises to pay in the hands of the people, for the metallic 
payment itself. For in this the uneducated and the timid have alone 
confidence, because as yet it is the only thing they have known, by 
which value could be represented, and the only thing which has been 
proved to them by the experience of ages to be durable and recoverable, 
when all other produced things might be swept away. 

The social aspect of the question is after all the truly important one, 
that which presents enormous difficulties in the way of execution of a 
general paper currency. The economical theory of the advantages of a 
paper currency is doubtless absolutely true ; but we are convinced by a 
thousand instances, that in politics scientific truth must wait patiently, 
must gradually force itself on popular conviction, here a little and there 
a little. 

An over-hasty application of the most perfect economical system, 
which ignores the facts of the existing state of knowledge and civilisa- 
tion, defeats the objects sought by the advocates of the change. In 
such case the Government of a country is fortunate, if the resistance it is 
certain to encoimter, be only dumb and dogged, as it might be in India, 
instead of violent and inflammatory, as it assuredly would be in Europe. 
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• It -egtew io me th»t thoss. who, lifco the hrta Mr. Wilson, hnve had 
absolute feith in the virtue and the possibility of the immediate applioa* 
tion of a convertible paper throughout India, have overlooked the 
foregoing considerations. 

Thoroughly imbued with the truths of economical science, they 
have overlooked the sooiatbar standing directly before them, submerged 
though it may be by the calm waters of Indian tranquillity and 
apparent submissiveness to the orders of Government. 

They have forgotten that that submissiveness is perfect, so long 
only as the personal interest of the individual is favorably concerned, 
but that at the point where the interest is either prejudiced, or the 
individual thinks it is prejudiced, the opposition becomes determined and 
invincible. It is none the less so, because of the outward calm of the 
spoken and acted submissiveness. As before said, we find ourselves in 
the presence of great results of natural causes. These results cannot 
be removed until the causes themselves are diverted. 

Yet Mr. Wilson thought, and tried to act on the thought, that by 
a simple order of Government, the people of Hindustan might at once 
be induced to appreciate and use a convertible paper currency, which 
would have dropped on them as a novelty to be understood and fed on, 
as manna was by the Israelites in the wilderness. 

It is not then too much to say that Mr. Wilson fell into the error 
of overlooking or of putting aside the political truths conveyed by the 
social aspect of the question. 

It seems clear, that in his ardent desire to relieve the currency of 
India from the difiiculties in which he found it, according to his own 
economical views, he entirely failed to estimate the obstacles presented 
by custom and habit, by ignorance and prejudice, by the facts of the 
enormous numbers of the population among which the metallic reserves 
of India are fractionally distributed, the principle of the Savings' Bank 
being as yet entirely unknown to them. 

Mr. Wilson evidently must have reasoned as if ho had had a 
British or an American public before him, which has been educated to 
the point of understanding, that the convertibility of the Bank-note 
when real and positive under the authority of the State, or any other 
equally valid authority, is but another te/m for actual value. 

Hn sanguine temperament was perhaps unable to appreciate, that 
to cause such a truth to sink into the mind, of the Indian population. 
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. and to become Ii{»erativ6 amidst its shallows^ must be m afikir of many’ 
years. He was probably misled by wliat he saw at Calcutta and at 
Bombay. . He doubtless assumed^ for the more convenient floating of his 
schemes, that the great masses of the Indian people differed in no 
respects from the native inhabitants of those vast trading cities. 

Yet nothing can be more erroneous. Bombay and Calcutta evince 
the effects of a practical British education, which has lasted for two 
centuries. In the matters of trade, of the changes and improvements in 
the art of commerce, they have proceeded with the European countries, 
more especially England, with which they have been in direct communi- 
cation. In such respects, therefore, the people of these cities resemble the 
communities of Liverpool and London, rather than the masses of their 
poor countrymen in the provinces, who are only now commencing the 
rudiments of a like education. 

This has been practically seen in the districts, wealthy as they are, 
and overwhelmed by the sudden prosperity lavished on them by the 
cotton crisis, where the Bombay Bank hi\s established its branches. 

The people of those districts are shown to be not ripe for a Bank- 
note circulation, and in point of fact they will not have anything to 
say to it. 

They are greedy of the metals in every form. Silver coined or un- 
coined, gold in bars and golden bangles, have the greatest charm for 
them. Gold on such account is bought in the Bombay market and 
taken into the interior directly it appears. There is at present no more 
profitable trade than to import gold for this purpose. An ingot currency 
organised by the people themselves, has as it were sprung into existence, 
on account of the new value created the country by the cotton crisis, 
and by the largely developed export trade following on it. But the Bank- 
note is despised in the provinces as it was before the strange, unlooked 
for, and enormous addition to the material wealth of the country, which 
has recently taken place. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Wilson^s schemes were elaborated in 
1859, or more than a year before the outbreak of Civil war in the United 
States. 

Nothing could be so favorable to the development of a paper cur- 
rency as a vast accession to a material wealth, the consequent increase of 
transactions, and extraordinary impetus given to the activity of trade. 
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• Ciroumstanoes on which Mr, Wilson did not reckon, have all been chap. 
immensely in his favor. ^ 

Yet, so far as we know, whenever Bank-notes have been offered out 
of the Presidency towns, they have failed to attract attention ; while on 
the contrary the old passion for the possession of the metals, silver and 
gold, has made itself felt with tenfold force among the nouveaux riches^^ 
of Hindustan. 

Thus have old social habits been triumphant, and the artificial 
devices of the Art of Commerce, for the furtherance of the freedom of 
exchange and the saving of capital, are steadily put aside, simply because 
their jnerits are not understood, and because the people are not educated 
to the point of understanding them, and therefore of departing from 
their ancient custom. 

It is curious to note the determination of the population at large 
to acquire gold in preference to silver as a means of ornament and hoard- 
ing, so soon as their increased wealth permits of it. 

The fact is remarked and reported by Collectors and Superintend- 
ents of Police. It is said tliat since the cotton crisis, gold bangles have 
in some favored cotton districts become almost as common as silver 
bangles were before. Sir Arthur Cotton relates that before the opening 
of the Godaveiy canals, the district of Rajamundree was one of the 
poorest in India. The irrigation of the soil converted it to a rich one. 

He visited the district a few years after his canal labors had pro- 
duced their fruits. Wealth had taken the place of the most ghastly 
poverty. The district had become a steady importer of (/old. 

It is then evident that the people must have and will have gold. 

The want of it being strongly felt in accordance with the instincts 
of the people, with regard to the lale accession to their wealth, they are 
rudely proceeding to supply themselves. 

Thus twenty-one millions of gold (pounds) have been imported into 
India since Mr. Wilson's currency scheme was propounded, viz., since 
1860 - 61 .* 

* Importation of gold to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay — ^ 

1860- 61 ... ... ... Rs- 4,50,92,243 

1861- 62 5,50,22,714 

1862*63 ... -. -• ft 6,72,25,794 

In the incomplete financial y6ar of 1863-64, vi*., till 16th February 1864, the import- 
ation of gold to Bombay alone has been Rs. 4,13,46,748. This sum has been imported on 
private account, and is exclusive of Government remittances. 
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CEAB. Although liis paper scheme was grievously mutilated^ au attempt 
has been made since that datd to float a tentative paper currency. That 
attempt has failed^ as already shown, whilst the enormous sum of gold 
just cited has been absorbed so soon as it appeared, and this fact has 
taken place notwithstanding that gold is not coined in the British Mints, 
and is not available as a legal tender in payment of debts and taxes. 

What is then the inference ? 

By every consideration of regard for the people, for their conveni- 
ence and the economy of their means, we are bound to give an admin- 
istrative form to the solution of the problem of a gold currency, which, 
in a rude and barbarous manner, they have, to a certain degree, worked 
out for themselves. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Change of values in India. — Disturbing causes of value, — Increased demand for metallic cir- 
culation, — Popular instinct has corrected an administrative defect. — It is our duty to 
follow the lead thus given. 

A survey of Indian affairs during the last few years, makes us ac- 
quainted with circumstances which have an intimate connection with the 
subject before us. 

Thus it is seen that many causes have tended to accelerate — perhaps 
it should be said to create — a new development in India. 

The throwing open of trade fifty years ago has at length come to 
have its full effect : the foreign trade which was most insignificant at the 
commencement of the century, now exceeds a hundred millions sterling. 
New industries, new commodities have sprung into existence to meet 
the wants of daily augmenting demands of foreign commerce. 

Vast tracts of country which were formerly devoted entirely to the 
production of cereals, are now alienated to other purposes,— -to opium, to 
cotton, to oilseeds. 

Provinces in which corn was not many years ago at a fabulously 
low price, are now importers of grain. The consequence has been that 
for several years a steady but certain rise of prices has been observed to 
be proceeding. 

• •* 

Much more of money has flowed into the country and been dis- 
tributed througliout its wide area, than could be received and absorbed 
in former times. 
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• Silver and gold have alike become cheaper^ as a greater demand for ohaP. 
other commodities has followed on two causes — ^the new demands of 
foreign commerce, and the enlarged power of consumption evinced by 
the people in consequence of their prosperity. 

The latter circumstance is shown by the unfailing test of the salt 
taxes* The consumption of salt, as proved by the returns of the tax, is 
steadily rising, the craving for that necessary aliment being the first 
to be satisfied as a condition of health, as the means of the poor are 

ameliorated. 

It will be understood that a largely increased foreign commerce 
must add immensely to the amount of domestic production, and therefore 
to the number of transactions, each in their own way demanding more 
consumption, more labor, more land, more conveniences, more means 
of exchange, more money, , and an easier adaptation of money to the 
supply of the new wants. 

These facts have all been visible in a very marked manner in India. 

Thus great tracts of land are being daily brought into cultivation, 
which for ages had lain waste. There is no part of the revenue which 
is more* remunerative, more elastic, or shows a greater tendency to 
mcrease, than that proceeding from the land. Notwithstanding that 
the assessments or rates of rent are much lower than in former days, the 
actual amounts paid into the Treasury exceed those of the times of high 
assessments, because of the larger area brought under cultivation, and of 
the exactness with which the assessment is now paid. 

Instead of a population which was too numerous for employment, 
there is now an active competition on the part of employers of all sorts 
to attract labor. » 

One great reason of the rise of prices in all descriptions of food is 
the greater disposition to consume. The people being richer, actually 
eat more than. they did in their days of poverty. 

The rates of wages are rising everywhere, but more especially in 
the neighbourhood of the sea-coast, where labor is most in demand. 

♦ This remark refers to the Presidencies and Governments into which the Pernianeut 
Settlement has not been introduced. In them ihe Treasury bonefita as does an iin* 
proving landlord whose ultimate returns are augmented by the prosperity of his tenants. 

Such a result seems to be precluded by the Permanent Settlement, which transfers this 
advantage to the Zemindar or largo landholder in Bengal Proper. 
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The conveniences required by a great activity of domestic comnierce 
have simultaneously made their appearance. 

Thus railways, which create so many new industries and employ 
the population by millions, are becoming a part of the habits of the 
people, wherever they have as yet pierced. The same may be said of 
coasting and river steamers. 

Hundreds of thousands of carts have within the last twenty years 
supplanted the pack-bullock and the camel in wide areas, in which for- 
merly such carriage sufficed for the insignificant traffic of the country/ 

The Public Works Department of Government is striving to meet 
the demand for improved communications in aid of the railways, and to 
ease the growing traffic of the country to the best of its ability. Much 
is being effected — competition for labor both of man and beast being 
thus added by the Government to the exertibns of Eailway Companies, 
and to the energies of other employers. 

If we turn to other matters of convenience, we remark that numer- 
ous Banks have been established, that the small capitalists are making 
themselves felt in India as they do in Europe, in the form of Com- 
panies,^^ for carrying out the purposes of trade and manufacture. 

It is observed that within the last quarter of a century a system of 
barter still prevailed in many parts of India. 

The country was too poor in some parts, to own the presence of 
money, to be able to pay for the convenience of it. Now, on the coii- 
trary,/he rupee ‘has penetrated everywhere, and it is doubtless true, as 
remarked by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, that one of the causes of 
the increased demand for silver and ^old, may be found in the simple 
fact, that in such lately pauper districts, an entirely new circulation has 
had to be recently supplied.* 

Let us add to this cause another. Let us recollect that countless 
individuals, who must be reckoned by scores of millions,* have respect- 
ively come to be the ppssessors of small portions of reserve wealth, which 
they either consume, save, or employ in reproduction. We shall then 
be able to form some idea of the immense, but comparatively new demand 
for increased means of metallic currency, which cannot be measured by 
European or American experience. 


* See svpra, Chapter IT, pefittition of Currency. 
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. What tlwu have we to note? It is simply this : India has within 
the last generation passed from a state of poverty to one of comparative 
wealth, this being shown by all those signs which we are accustomed 
to consider as certain unerring symptoms of prosperity and wealth in the 
communities of Europe, viz., the cheapening of the precious metals with 
regard to other commodities, increased power of consumption among the 
people, the great and still growing demand for new means of metallic 
circulation, the augmented demand for labor, the development or the 
creation of the expedients by which in civilised and rich countries it is 
sought to economise the labor of man and beast in every form. 

It is thus seen that what I have more than once alluded to as 
disturbing causes, in their effect on ancient values in India, have been 
of late very great. While on the one hand, accidents have tended to 
slightly raise the value of silver in foreign countries in which exists 
the legal coin of the Indian Empire; on the other the material deve- 
lopment, consequent on an era of peace and prudence and fairly good 
government, have much more enhanced the value of domestic produc- 
tions and therefore of the cost of labor in India itself ; comparative 
competency flowing in on countless individuals, and great wealth on 
very many. 

• 

Such facts alone must convince every one thaty putting all other 
reasons on one sidCy we have m these circumstances an ample cause for 
great increase in the circulating medium. 

The vastly augmented numbers of transactions as compared with 
former timeSy the rise of wages throughout the country following on the 
demand for labor^ together with the increased market value of all com- 
modities as shown by selling pricCy have called for a great addition to 
the amount of metallic money in circulation and in deposit, for the mere 
execution of business. 

^ This would be a certain result in any country in a condition of 
rapid progress, but it is tenfold more so in India, if we take into consi- 
deration the habits of the people, which have been adverted to in a pre- 
ceding Chapter. These habits, it will be remembered, preclude the idea 
cf a paper currency being allowed the fair play which it obtains in more 
advanced countries. 

There is yet another consideration. 


16 
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It is doubtless true that the addition to wealth among the people 
at large will produce a change of manners at no very distant date. We 
shall ultimately see commodities imported into India for the satisfaction 
of luxury and comfort among classes to which such matters have been 
hitherto unknown. The change of manners has already taken place in 
Bombay itself^ and importations are seen accordingly to meet new wants. 

Perhaps the change may be said to be beginning to make itself felt 
in the provinces, since the great flux of prosperity poured on the mer- 
chant and cultivator by the cotton crisis. 

If this be so, it can be but a very slender beginning. We must 
wait for some years before we can expect that the Indian mind gener- 
ally will undergo a great change. It will not immediately look for 
value in increased comfort, such as is to be obtained from imported 
manufactured commodities, to which it is as yet not accustomed. It 
will still prefer to revel in the possession of a certain quantity of silver 
and gold, and to be satisfied with such further cpnsumption as is in 
accordance with the productions of the country and the prevalent no- 
tions of enjoyment, 

The old craving for the precious metals is as strong as in the days , 
of poverty.’ This cannot therefore but cause the disappearance frorn 
circulation of great masses of metallic capital, the ancient habits of the 
jieoplc thus combining with the new activity of their modern commerce 
and industry, to stimulate the demand for the metals, to increase the 
amount of deposits, and therefore to cheapen the value of the metals, to 
reduce them in pYice, as compared with other commodities. 

This process, half economical and half social, by which values are 
thus disturbed, has been proceeding in the Bombay Presidency in a very 
marked manner. Great numbers of the population are afflicted almost 
to starvation on the one side by the rise in prices, viz., those who live 
on very small fixed incomes, while the fortunate owners and tenants of 
the land, and the merchants and shop-keepers on the other, are over- 
whelmed as it were with the silver and gold which has been heaped on 
them, and with which as yet they hardly know what to do, beyond 
amassing it in a glittering heap, turning copper bangles into silver ban- 
gles, and silver ornaments into^old ones. 

The union of the old social causes with the economical one of mate- 
rial improvement, the two operating towards the same conclusion, which 
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drags ttie precioua metals from the West to the East, is one of the cir- chap 
cumstances of the difficulty the currency of India now encounters, which ‘ 
has the most escaped consideration. 

The fact is powerful in showing, that even if silver was adequate 
to the wants of Indian circulation before the setting in of the late pros- 
perity, it is no longer so. For unless corrected by the determination of 
the people to have gold as a representative of value, whether or not it 
be coined into money, the circumstances of improvement would all react 
in raising the value of silver, and therefore in adding to the burthen of 
those who have contracted to pay value according to the nominal leo-al 
tender of the day; for, as already shown, an addition to the functions 
of the circulating medium must add to its value as a commodity, be- 
cause more of it is drawn from the other uses for which it is produced. ' 

The correction of the wants of the currency has been enforced by 
the practice of the people. It is evident that in the popular estimation, 
gold is a representative of value equally with silver, and the people are 
determined that it shall so remain. 'I'he popular instinct has been won- 
derfully true to its own interest. In spite of the legal restriction con- 
veyed in the sole legal tender of silver, the instinct operates largely to 
do what has been done in France and the United States by means of the 
double standard.* That is to say, the force of that instinct has gener- 
.ally maintained the former relative valuef of gold and silver in India, * 
although with a slight depreciation of the former, by compelling the 
large importations and the distribution of gold, in spite of the prohibi- 
tions to discharge obligations in coins of that metal. ' 

The value of the phenomenon hfere noted with regard to the ques- 
tion before us is immense, it being evident thatj both gold and silver 
have been for a long time bought at remunerative prices in Europe for 
the purpose of exportation to India. 

If silver is cheaper in Europe, Australia, and America than it is iii 
India, so is gold; that is to say, the commodities returned on account 
ol the two metals, are more in demand in the other quarters of the 
globe, than the metals are. • 


* Vide- Sufra, Chapter V. t Vide Appendix, 'fables of Value, t Vide Tabies F. G. 
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CHAP. On tbe other hand, in India itself, the metals, owing to the tdranl 
IX 

’ dant importation to the Eagt, are cheap with respect to all other commo- 
dities and to the hitherto customary cost of .Indian labor. But the 
cheapness aflPects loth silver and gold alike, and the relative value of the 
two metals has been only slightly afiected in India, because, although, , 
gold has been legally demonetised, the instinct and ancient custom have 
been triumphant in retaining gold as a representative of value, and are 
causing it to perform some of the most important functions of money. 

Can further proof be required of the illusion under which Mr. Wib 
son must have proffered his advice in 1859, and the Government of India 
issued its prohibitory orders to receive gold at the Treasuries in 1852 ? 

We are therefore again brought to the point reached in the last 
Chapter, viz., that on account of the convenience of the people, this rest- 
ing on new economical grounds as well as the old social ones, we are 
bound to follow the lead they have given us, to afford an administrative 
form and sanction to a gold currency. 

However strange it may at first sight appear, it is doubtless true, 
that the popular instinct has saved us from much difficulty in giving 
practical effect to the necessary arrangements. • 

Thus knowing as we do that the importation of gold has been of 
late years proceeding at an accelerated ratio as compared with former 
* times, that consequently immense masses of gold are held in the ccnintry, 
and that the gold so held must proportionally have displaced silver, we 
cease to fear an alarming depreciation of the value of the latter when it 
shall'be partially and gradually demonetised by the introduction of a gold 
currency. 

It being thus clear that great stores*of reserve value are maintained 
in gold by the practice of the people, we are saved from the dread of com- 
mitting ourselves to a measure which may in any manner interfere with 
the national tastes, or invade the national notion of value, with regard 
to the discharge of obligations in their integrity. 

Such reflections are especially important to us, as removing even 
the faintest idea of want of equity towards the holders of silver, whether 
they be wealthy capitalists, or the poor who in individual slender savings 
build up national deposits, as islUnds of coral are produced in the ocean. 

These considerations have a like weight in answer to the objection 
which has been conjured up, but it is hoped has now been dispelled, with 
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fdgard to the faneiful assumption that in the discharge of obligations chap. 
the actual metal of the fortuitous legal tender or current coin must be 
absolutely considered^ injtead of the value it represents. 

We may believe with certainty in consequence, that no change of 
any importance in the popular consideration of the value of the silver 
rupees, could ensue on the introduction of a gold^ currency. Existing 
stores of silver would be absorbed gradually but certainly in manufacture, 
and by the universal taste for jewellery among all classes, rich and poor ; 
the only effect being that the importation of silver would diminish, per- 
haps might almost cease for a time, while an impulse would be given to 
the importation of gold. 

As respects national tastes and desires, we should but revert to a 
concurrence with the habit of thought, which has been sufficiently 
powerful to resist the enforcement of the sole legal standard absolutely 
ordered in 1853, in opposition to the old customs of India, .and to the 
practice of all Governments preceding ours, that practice having been 
our own till a recent date. 


. CHAPTER X. 

Caution necessary in the mode of Introduction of the Gold Currency.— -Transition period 
of double legal tender. — Token Coinage inadmisaiblo during such period. 

It is hoped that much of what has preceded may be borne in mind, 
ill considering how practical effect may be best given to. the demand 
made for the introduction of a gold currency into India. 

The social facts of India to which allusion has been made, as well as 
the illustration afforded by other countries in similar circumstances of 
change^ seem especially worthy of reflection, when we determine what is 
to be done in the matter before us. 

Thus knowing as we do that an immense quantity of silver coin.s is 
held in the country, a considerable time must elapse before the masses of 
silver which are in deposit and in circulation, can make place for gold. 
This is so on two accounts. 

A sufficiency of gold coinage cann()t*make its appearance jjer saltum 
in exchange for the silver. Time is required for .the mere mechanical 
operations of the Mint, and when the gold has been coined, for its fur- 
ther distribution through the country. It is evident that, if a hasty 
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c^p. order were given to make payment of revenue receivable only in gold * 
the gold coins actually in existence would go up to an extravagant price, 
because more would be demanded than are now probably to be found in 
the market, whatever the exertions made by the money-changers. 

Secondly, it is most desirable on other accounts, that whatever 
change is made should take place most gradually, according to the de- 
mand evinced by the people, as the mode in which it may operate on 
their interests dawns on them. 

We cannot be too careful to avoid the charge which might be justly 
made, if by a sudden and absolute demonetisation of silver, we were 
suddenly to reduce its value in the local markets. This consideration 
has great weight with regard to the amount of silver now in the country. 
The gradual and due absorption of that metal, is demanded by every 
principle of justice and equity, before gold can be ahsohielt/ substituted 
for silver in the currency. Absolute substitution is a very diflPerent thing 
from adding gold money to the present existing silver money. 

We must be further careful, as a matter of social policy, not to 
disturb the popular, existing, and healthy notions with regard to value 
and exchange. To ensure this, when vVe present to the people coins of 
the two metals for general use, instead of one as heretofore, we must 
not interfere with the reigning idea, that the coins of both metalS 
are valued by the people on account of their intrinsic value, that 
is to say, of the amount of the metals actually contained in the^eoins. 
For some time to come both metals, when in the form of coin, must run 
their chance as commodities of trade without assistance. 

Relative Mint values with I'cgard to certain considerations being 
fixed between gold and silver, the facts of the ultimate settlement of 
the particular function of money, will determine, themselves according 
to the laws it has been sought to illustrate.* 

In such respects, then, we have but to follow the example which has 
been set to us by the United States and by France. We are forced to 
admit the necessity of a transition period of double legal tender, during 
which gold and silver must be permitted to compete on their own merits. 
The facts and arguments before stated, are sufficient to determine the 
ultimate success of the gold.f 

#■— . 

# 

* Vide supra, Chapter V, on the double standard of value. 

t Vide supra, Chapter ^ I, on “Tlio economy of Gold as the medium of currency as 
compared with Silver;*' also Chapter IX, on **The demand for a gold currency as declared 
by the popular instinct of India.** 
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. The necessity of a transition period being admitted, we must infer chap 
that a token coinage could not be issued during such period. 

The success of a token coinage is the practical evidence that one 
metal, gold, has been substituted successfully in currency and deposit 
for another metal, silver. The power to introduce a token coinage, 
and to cause it to be adopted generally, is a result of the completeness 
of the change, which has been effected by the operation of the superi- 
ority of gold over silver, for the performance of the Functions of cur- 
rency and deposit in a wealthy country. A token coinage is then the 
consequence of a perfected antecedent. 

To apply a silver token coinage, before the change from silver to 
gold has been finally effected at large in currency and deposit, would 
therefore be to apply a result, in anticipation of the causes which may 
hereafter render a token coinage expedient, but as yet have not come 
into operation. 

Let it further, be carefully borne in mind, that a necessity of a 
token coinage of silver for small transactions, is the sign that silver no 
longer exists in any quantity in a country. When the necessity of a 
token coinage is felt, silver is no longer found in deposit to meet the 
demands of foreign trade, or to represent the reserve value kept in store 
by a eommunity. The necessity of the token coinage is the indication 
that the silver in a country does not more than suffice for the purposes 
of manufacture and jewellery, and that none is left for the discharge of ' 
large obligations. 

In India we know that the direct contrary is the I'esult of the very 
measures we have taken of late years, to monopolise the functions of 
money in silver to the depreciation and expulsion of gold, however 
much our measures may have been corrected by the popular instinct. 
Consequently, in India, the cause which necessitates a token coinage does 
not yet exist. 

There is, besides, another reason, which is strongly opposed to the 
introduction of a token coinage, until it shall have been ascertained by 
the people to be necessary, because of the disappearance of silver from • 
circulation and deposit, as was shown in the case of the United States 
in 1853. 

The argument against a premature token coinage, and against a 
hasty forcing forward of a Bank-note circulation, is identical. The 
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CHAP, people of the empire generally are not educated to the point of teceivi 
ing^ either a token coinage or Bank-notes as representatives of value, 
whic|f intrinsically they do not possess. 

The disappearance of silver may ultimately force the people to 
appreciate the superior convenience and profit to themselves; as afforded 
by a token coinage in the place of full-weight silver rupees and full- 
weight fractional parts of a rupee. 

Till the cause has taken place, viz., the disappearance of silver from 
circulation and deposit, we can well aflPord to wait. 

For in truth the primary use of a token coinage is to atone as 
a matter of convenience for the absence of silver. The secondary and 
equally important use of a token coinage, is to fix the metallic currency, 
and to protect it from the chance of further fluctuation, when the sub- 
stitution of gold for silver has been finally carried out. 

I think, therefore, we may assume that on the introduction of a gold 
currency, a period of double legal tender must be undergone, while the 
substitution of gold for silver is gradually taking place in the currency 
and deposits of India. 

Secondly, so long as the double legal tender or period of transition 
lasts, a token coinage would be inconsistent and indeed impossible in 
such a condition of things. 

Thirdly, that so soon as in the course of years the substitution of 
gold for silver in currency and deposits has been effected, it will bo 
possible .and in all probability prudent, to introduce a token coinage. 

With respect to the latter conclusion, we must not hope that the 
rapidity of the process of substitution, which was perceived in the United 
States, will be seen in India. 

c 

It is not improbable that what four years could do in the former, 
may require the period of a generation in the latter. This, however, is 
but another argument for doing nothing hastily, and against urging any 
measure which might attempt to force the natural growth of opinion 
and appreciation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Conclusion. 


CHAP. 

XI. 


Tlic DenomiJwtion of the Rupee to ho retained as a matter of courw.— How Sovereigns may 
be used.— m equivalent of Gold and SUver declared in Act XVII of 1885 may be 
maintained.— Legal tender of Gold in addition to that of Silver should be created on 
such a basifie 


It will, I presume, be conceded, that whatever we may do in the 
matter of introducing a gold currency, we must retain the denomina- 
tion of value in which all obligations have hitherto been contracted. 


As the franc has been preserved in France, and the dollar in the 
United States, the gold value of both alike having been gradually sub- 
stituted in currency and deposit for the old silver value, so must the 
rupee continue to assert its ancient position in India, whether its value 
he represented in gold or silver. 

It is expedient that gold coins, struck for the purpose of domes- 
tic exchange, should be multiples of the rupee as laid down in the Act 
of 1835, 


It is not to be expected that any foreign coin, which has been 
calted into existence with regard to another basis of calculation, can be 
an exact multiple of the rupee. 

In an accidental state of the money market, amidst the fluctua- 
tions of exchange, circumstances might occur for a single day, to render 
the foreign gold coin such an exact multiple for a moment in the mar- 
ket prices. 

The price would be abnormal. 

To adopt the foreign gold coin into a native circulation on such 
terms, to declare that it shall be the permanent multiple of the silver 
native coin, because on one particular day it happened accidentally to be 
so, would be to give permanence to an abnormal circumstance, and in 
all probability to attempt to fix a scale of relative values of the metals, 
which is not borne out by the facts of general domestic exchange. 

Thus the idea has been entertained, that it would be very con- 
venient to use the introduction of a gold currency into India in such a 
nianuer, to establish the sovereign in India as it is in England and 
Australia, to seize on a particular time when amid the fluctuations of 
exchange, the sovereign should represent the exact value of 10 rupees, 

17 
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fiBAp and then from henceforth to declare (such value having been mopent. 

XT ' * . * 

* aril^X)bteined), it should so remain permanently, it being received as 
Icg^lp’^tender in payment of debts and taxes. / 

Bat it is clear that if the sovereign is generally worth more or less 
than 10 rupees, the due estimation will be taken of the fact in foreign 
markets, irrespectively of the considerations which might influence an 
Indian Government in making such a regulation. If the sovereigti was 
worth more than 10 rupees according to average, it would be exchanged 
to India for a greater value than that of the 10 rupees, and vtnA, 
In the former case, so far as the function of money is concerned, silver 
would be paid for taxes and debts, and the sovereign would be retained 
in deposit or disposed of, as being more valuable than the legal tender 
the sovereign represents. 

In the opposite case, if the sovereign in foreign markets was of less 
worth and could be imported for less than 10 rupees, all taxes would 
be paid in it, and silver would be sold at a profit. Government being 
the loser. 

There seems to be only one mode of using the sovereign in India in 
circulation, that being to permit it to be offered in payment, according 
to the value it bears relatively to the Indian gold coin legally established 
as the multiple of the rupee, one perc ent. being allowed for Mint 
charges,* to put it on the same footing as gold coined in India. 

Thus the British Indian gold mohur being held by the Act of 1835 
to be equal to l5 rupees, gives a value of 6^. to the ounce of silver 
+ ^\d., which may be considered the difference of Mint charge between 
gold and silver. 

This being so, if the value of the sovereignf be calculated on a 
similar basis, its worth must be taken Rs. 10-4-4, its intrinsic value at 


♦ The Bombay Mint charges are as follows 

One per cent, on gold, two per cent, on silver ; this is called Seignorage. There i« 
besides a premelting charge of one per mille on silver, and *25 per mille on gold. Colo- 
nel Ballard remarks that “the difference of charge should be maintained,. Gold is cheaper 
to coin than silver, and therefore entitled to the advantage.” 

t In estimating the relative value of soveHigns and Indian coins, for the purpose of 
circulating the former, it is clearly indispensable to burthen sovereigns with the 
charge, to which the domestic coinage is necessarily exposed. 
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6».2ii. being R«. 10-0-1* the difierenee between the two suras being chap 
that which would represent the Mint charges,- if the sovereigns were 
coined in India instead of being imported. 

Consequently, if it be determined to effect a large coinage cf British' 
15-rupee gold pieces or gold mohurs, and to accept them as legal tender 
for such value, there would seem to be no objection to permit the sover- 
eign to be also legally tendered at. a uniform rate of about Rs. lO-4-O.t 

A convenience to the local Mints might be afforded by such a rule, 
and an important advantage would be gained for the trading commu- 
nity generally, by the fact that gold specie coming from England and 
Australia, would thus be enabled to take its place in circulation immedi- 
ately after it was landed. 

It is well known that the public is in time of money pressure greatly 
incommoded by the want of coined money, when the vaults of the 
Mints are crammed with bullion, which it cannot work off into coin 
under two or three months. This happened in November of 1863, and 
is again the case now in March of 1864. ' 

Surprise has sometimes been Expressed at the fact, that even while 
gold was receivable at the Treasuries in payment of taxes, so little 
was ever offered by the people in former times. 

The reason of this may perhaps be stated to be the same as that 
which drove gold away from Francel, between the years 1801 and 1850. 

The value of gold was really considerably greater in the Indian 
market than it was rated by law in the Act of 1 885, 

Thus Colonel Ballard^ the Master of the Bombay Mint^ estimates 
that the value given to silver by that Act, after deducting the Mint 
charges on coining, is 5^. the ounce. 

• Intrinsic value of the sovereign in silver rupees, when silver is worth— 



Hupees. 


Sovereign. 


9t d. 


Hs. 

A. P, 

Af, 1 \d per ounce= 1 992 

S=S 

10 

15 218 

S». Od. 

do. — 1 10-29 

» 

10 

12 8'29 

St Id. 

do. — 1 10-66 

s= 

10 

9 5*68 

St. lii. 

do. = 1 10-84i 

= 

10 

8 1*07 

e«. u. 

do. =1 11-03 

= 

10 

6 8*86 

St. ikd. 

do. =1 11‘12 

s=x 

10, 

6 1*07 


t Vide Table A in Appendix, which shows that this rate gives approximately the price 
which has ruled for several years. 

t See Chapter V. 
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But as we have seen, Mr. Wilson estimated the value oC silver, and 
doubtless with correctness, to have been about 4^. l\d. prior to the gold 
disog^pdos. At this price the sovereign is worth very nearly 11 rupees, 
the British gold mohur struck to represent 15 rupees, being on such 
terms worth more than 16 rupees. Consequently the Indian Act of 
1836 declared silver to be worth 8^^/. per oz. more than it really, was, 
as interpreted in the price of gold by the public. 

This being so, it is evident that, so far as the payment of taxes was 
concerned, it was absolutely contmry to the interest of the tax-payer to < 
pay in gold, and he accordingly did not do so. Gold remained a com- 
modity of trade in the British Provinces, and was very rarely offered 
at the Mints for coinage. The Native Mints, on the other hand, have, 
it is said, continued to be comparatively active in turning off gold coins, 
which have always been in high estimation, as an irregular vehicle of 
value among the subjects of British India. 

Circumstances have however combined to establish the price of 
silver at about 5^. id. At. this present date it is indeed higher, it having 
reached 58, or closely to the price indicated by the Act of 1835, 
with respect to the value of the British gold mohur of 15 rupees after 
allowing for Mint charges. 

The causes which have been alluded to, viz,, the demonetisation of 
gold in India under the orders of the British Government, and the 
importation of gold which has taken place notwithstanding that demo- 
netisation, combined with the favorable balance of trade, seem 4hus to 
have generally corrected the original error of official calculation with 
respect to the relative values of gold and silver, just as the discovery 
of the gold mines and the imprudent conduct of other Governments, 
had corrected a similar official error of calculation in Prance. 

That is to say, the rupee has come to have nearly the value in 
gold, which was formerly but erroneously attributed to it. 

This being so, we. are perhaps relieved from a very difficult and res- 
ponsible duty. We are saved from entering into a calculation, with an 
intention of readjusting the legal equivalents of gold and silver in India. 

It appears that we may simply take the basis* laid down in the 
Act of 1885 as we find it, and leave it entirely undisturbed, so far as 
this very important part of the question of introducing the legal tender 
is concerned. 

* Thie seems to be accepted in the proviso to 3rd para, of Clause IX of the Act 
of 1861 for issue of Bank-notes in India. 
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It may p^riiaps utged, that the price of silver is now excep- chap. 
tionally high, and that it cannot last, and therefore that it will be found ’ 
still to exclude gol4 as it was excluded formerly by the same cause. 

There would certainly be some force in the objection, the difficulty 
being not so much the decreased value of gold, as feared by Mr. Wilson, 
but the value it maintains in India, on account of the estimation in 
which it is held by the people. The price of the sovereign,* is at this 
date of writing Rs. 10-6.0 in the Bombay market, which indicates 2\d. 
the ounce of silver very closely. 

The circumstance of price as just stated is not altogether undesir- 
able, as it leaves a certain slight margin for the cheapening of gold 
which may possibly take place through the ultimate opening of direct 
trade with Australia. Such trade, as observed in the Memorial of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, will cause gold to come straight to 
India, instead of making the round by Europe, either there to bo 
exchanged for silver, the latter being bought for exportation to the East, 
or gold itself coming to the East with the burthen of all the charges 
consequent on a voyage round the entire globe. 

I think, therefore, that we may consider that the values alnjut 
declared in the practice of recent years will be maintained, and that 
the superior convenience of a gold currency over a silver one will bo 
sufficient to overcome any small difference which may remain. 

If after the lapse of a lew years, practice should declare that the 
relative values of gold and silver asserted in Act XVII of 1835, remains 
nevertheless more favorable to silver than may be sanctioned by average 
market prices, gold being thereby forced out of circulation, it would 
then be for the administration of the day seriously to entertain the 
question of readjusting the legal eqitivalents. 

In the mean time, the valuesf asserted by the Act, being removed 
but slightly from the actual selling prices of the two metals at the 

* Owing to certain reasons connected with exchanges, into which it is not now necessary 
to enter, this price is liable to oscillate, being now greater and now less. The tendency of 
gold of late years has been to rise in value as compared with the prices of 1857-68, See 
Appendices A, D, E, and P. 

t Lieutenant Colonel Ballard, of the Bombay Mint, has favored me with tlio following 
note : — , • 

“ By the Act of 1836, tho value given to silver, taking the intrinsic value of those coins 
(those stated in tho Act) is about 5g, Allowing one per cent, for the extra cost of coin- 
jiig silver, it woujld give about hs* 2 id .,80 at tho present rate it would not be a bad basis.’' 
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CRAP, ports of importation, if idiowauce be made for Mint cbargea, we can 
hardly do better than rely on tiie basis afforded by that Act for the 
present introduction of a gold currency. The advantage of this, as 
avoiding the semblance of arbitrary administrative change is great in 
every way, but more especially with regard to Mr. Wilson^e breach of 
faith argument, which, however fallacious, will be sure not to be with- 
out some adherents, if we cannot quote an ancient unrepealed law and 
precedent, in favor of any scheme we may desire to carry into- effect, 
for the introduction of a gold currency. 

I would propose, therefore, that the legal tender of gold should be 
enacted on the basis of equivalents submitted by Act XVII of 1885. 

That the gold legal tender should not for the present be in substitu- 
tion of the silver tender, but in aid of it. 

That, in accordance with the above, sovereigns should be allowed to 
run and to be legal tender at their relative value, including seignorage 
charge, on the basis of the equivalent established by the Act XVII of 
1835, viz., at Rs. 10-4-0. That the issue of notes should take place in 
exchange for gold and silver bullion alike, without any administrative 
distinction between the two metals. 

That the Mints in India should be directed to coin gold in the coiUs 
described in Act XVII of 1835 in large quantities, and to invite the 
public to offer it for the purpose. 

It is said in some quarters, and in all probability correctly, that at 
present Indian gold coins obtain an ai-tificial value in the inland bazars, 
because of their rarity, — this reacting on the price of the coins at the 
Presidency. If this be so, we have another reason for throwing a large 
quantity of gold coins on the country. It is probable that the public do 
not appreciate the fact, that no prohibition exists against a gold coinage 
in the Mints ; such a notion of prohibition is not unlikely to result from 
long disuse on the part of the public, following, it may be presumed, on 
the action of the Indian Government with regard to gold. None of it 
has of late years been offered for coinage out of Calcutta. 


W. R. MANSFIELD. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note. 

I append a series of Eetums showing the relative values of gold 
and silver in India for several years, as also the fluctuations which have 
taken place in the price of silver in England. 

For these Eeturns I am greatly indebted to my friend Mr. Walter 
Cassels, to whose initiative and distinguished ability the movement for 
the introduction of a gold currency into India is due. 

I trust that these' Eetums may be held to give authority to what 
has been adduced in the foregoing argument. 



Average price of the Sovereign in Bombay. 
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Average price of Bar Silver in England. 
Per ounce Standard. 
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E. 


Quotations of Gold Leaf only ; — Fluctuations noted in this List, 


Date, 

China Gold Leaf, 
100 touch. 


Date. 

China Gold Leaf, 
100 touch. 





Rb. 

A. 

p. 



Rs A. 

P. 

1868. 






I860. 




Dec. 6 

China Gold Leaf 

16 

12 

0 

Jan. 30 

China Gold Leaf 

16 8 

0 

M 8 

Do. 


16 

9 

0 

Feb. 2 

Do. 

16 4 

0 

14 

Do. 


16 

8 

0 

„ 8 

Do. 

16 5 

0 

n 18 

Do. 


16 

10 

0 

» 

Do Nonriinal 

16 0 

0 

24 

Do. 


16 

9 

.0 


Do. do. 

16 4 

0 

„ 28 

Do. 


16 

11 

0 

„ 20 

Do. 

16 2 

0 

„ 31 

Do. 


16 12 

0 

29 

Do. ... 

16 10 

0 







March 9 

Do. 

16 9 

0 

1859. 







Do. 

16 10 

0 

Jan. 14 

Do. 

• •• 

16 

10 

0 

„ 31 

Do. 

16 10 

6 

„ 20 

Do. 


16 

9 

0 

April 4 

Do. 

16 9 

0 

„ 26 

Do. 


16 

11 

0 

„ 11 

Do. 

16 8 

0 

,, 29 

Do. 


16 

10 

0 

„ 16 

Do. 

16 9 

0 

Feb. 4 

Do. 

, , 

16 

9 

0 

,, 18 

Do. 

16 8 

0 

„ 8 

Do. 


16 

10 

0 

21 

Do. 

16 9 

6 

.. H 

Do. 


16 

9 

0 

„ 24 

Do. 

16 11 

0 

„ 16 

Do. 


16 

10 

0 

„ 30 

Do 

16 12 

0 

„ 18 

Do. 


16 

9 

0 

May 9 

Do. 

16 15 

0 

„ 28 

Do. 


16 

10 

0 

„ 24 

Do. 

16 13 

0 

May 10 

Do. 


16 

2 

0 

„ 26 

Do. 

16 14 

0 

„ 23 

Do, 


16 

9 

0 

June 2 

Do. 

16 15 

0 

July 16 

Do. 


16 

15 

0 

„ 5 

Do. 

16 14 

0 

26 

Do, 


17 

0 

0 

.. 11 

Do. 

16 15 

0 

M 30 

Do, 


16 

15 

0 

.. 14 

Do. 

16 14 

0 

August 3 

Do. 


16 

14 

0 

„ 18 

Do. 

17 0 

0 

„ 15 

Do. 


16 

15 

0 

„ 25 

Do 

16 16 

0 

„ 20 

Do. 


17 

0 

0 

„ 30 

Do. Nominal 

17 0 

0 

30 

Do. 


17 

2 

0 

July 5 

Do. 

17 1 

0 

Sept. f> 

Do. 


17 

4 

0 

M 12 

Do. 

17 0 

0 

9 

Do. 

t • • 

17 

3 

0 

27 

Do. 

17 1 

0 

30 

Do, 


17 

4 

0 

August 18 

Do. 

17 8 

0 

Oct. 4 

Do. 


17 

3 

0 

„ 25 

Do. 

17 4 

0 

„ 14 

Do. 


17 

2 

O' 

Sept. 26 

Do. 

17 2 

0 

17 

Do. 


17 

1 

0 

29 

J>0. 

17 1 

0 

„ 26 

Do. 


17 

0 

0 

Oct. b 

Do. 

16 15 

0 

Kov. 5 

Do. 


16 12 

0 

„ 20 

Do. 

16 14 

0 

11 

Do. 


16 

11 

0 

M 26 

Do. 

16 11 

0 

„ 23 

Do. 


16 13 

0 

Nov. 2 

Do. 

16 11 

6 

„ 29 

Do. 


16 

12 

0 

6 

Do. 

16 11 

0 

Dec. 5 

Do. 

• • t 

16 

15 

0 

» 7 

Do. 

16 10 

0 

„ 9 

Do. 

• •• 

16 

14 

0 

„ 30 

Do 

16 9 

0 

„ 10 

Do. 


16 

15 

0 

Dec. 8 

Do. 

10 8 

0 

. 12 

Do. 


16 

14 

0 

13 

Do. 

16 9 

0 

„ 27 

Do. 

• •• 

16 

15 

0 

18 

Do. 

16 11 

0 

1860. 






„ 27 

Do. 

16 12 

0 

Jan. 9 

Do. 


16 

r4 

0 

1 Q/il 




„ 13 

Do. 

• •• 

16 

12 

0 

Jool. 




„ 23 

Do. 

... 

16 

7 

0 

Jan. 4 

Do. 

16 13 

0 
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Date. China Gold Leaf, 
100 touch. 


1861. 
Jan. 8 
.. 14 
„ 23 
31 

Feb. 8 
,, 12 
» 19 
„ 23 
March 8 
12 

„ 21 
,i 27 
April 18 
20 
23 

May 1 

7 

11 

„ 20 
„ 27 
June 4 
■ .. 11 
19 

„ 28 
July 2 

Aug. 5 
Sept. 5 
„ 33 

„ 37 
Oct. 3 
9 

„ 18 
n 23 
M 29 
Nov. 6 
„ 14 
27 

Bee. 16 
„ 80 
1862. 

Jau. 2 

M 10 

17 

M 28 

Feb. 13 
” 20 
March 3 


China Gold Leaf 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Rs. A. P. 


16 10 
16 8 
16 4 
16 8 6 
16 10 0 
16 9 0 
16 12 0 
16 10 0 
16 7 
16 8 6 
16 7 
16 8 


16 7 0 
16 6 0 
0 
0 
0 


16 

16 

16 


7 

8 
9 

16 10 0 
16 12 
16 10 0 
16 12 0 
16 11 6 
16 9 
16 10 0 
10 10 
16 10 
16 12 
16 11 0 
16 10 0 
16 9 0 


16 

16 

16 


16 6 


16 

16 


4 0 
0 0 

15 14 0 

16 2 0 
16 1 0 
15 15 0 


15 14 0 

15 13 6 

16 15 
15 13 
15 14 
15 15 
15 14 


Date. 


1862. 
March 26 
April 15 
27 
M 29 
May 2 

M 21 

„ 29 
June 2 
July 12 

, I, 26 

August 12 
Sept. 1 2 
30 

Oct 16 
„ 81 
Nov. 8 
„ 21 
„ 25 

Dec. 8 
„ 17 
23 

1863. 
Feb. 6 
71 27 
March 27 
Aiuil 8 
„ 10 
„ 20 
„ 27 
May 7 
1, 6 
,1 12 
Juno 6 
1, 8 
16 

July .30 
August 17 
M 27 
Sept. 10 
,1 21 
Oct. 2 

»» ^ 

„ 31 
Nov. 4 
„ 13 
Die. 21 
1864. 

Feb. 8 


China Gold Leaf, 
loo touch. 


China Gold Leaf 
Do. 

Do. 

Db. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Rs. A. P. 


16 13 
16 0 


16 

16 

16 

16 


16 

16 


Do. 


3 
2 
3 
5 

16 6 0 
16 7 0 
16 8 0 
16 6 0 
7 0 
9 0 
16 8 0 
16 10 0 
16 12 0 
16 11 0 
16 9 0 
16 5 0 
16 6 0 
16 5 0 
16 6 0 


16 4 0 
16 7 0 
16 6 0 
16 7 0 
16 8 0 

16 9 0 
16 12 0 
17* 0 

17 2 
17 8 
17 2 
16 14 
16 12 0 
16 13 0 
16 14 0 
16 \2 
16 10 
16 12 
16 9 
16 10 
16 6 
16 4 
16 0 
16 4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 


16 4 0 



Average per oz. of 22 Carats jg I S 18 


The price of Bar Silver per ounce Standard in London. 
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To THE Right Hon^blb Sie John Lawrence, g. c. b., &c., Viceroy and 
Governor General of India in Council, 

The Respectful Memorial of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce 

Sheweth — ^That the greatly extended and extending trade of India 
renders it most desirable the currency should be enlarged to meet the 
growing wants of the country. 

That a paper currency, from its economy and facility of transmission, 
is suitable to a country advancing in civilization, in which the operations 
of trade are yearly increasing, and that in your Memorialists^ opinion 
India is prepared for such a currency on a widely extended scale. 

That the existing paper system has not realized the benefits which 
were anticipated on its introduction, owing, as far as this Presidency is 
concerned, to the Presidency district being the only circle of issue, and 
no effectual measures having been taken to facilitate the convertibility 
of notes at the Mofussil Treasuries. The circulation has in consequence 
been of a very restricted character and of very limited advantage. 

That a well-regulated paper currency in the convertibility of which 
the people felt full confidence, would be generally acceptable to all classes, 
of incalculable advantage in the transactions of commerce, and a source 
of profit to the State. 

That whatever measures may be adopted, it is submitted, the end 
to be ' kept in view should be the ultimate circulation of notes as a legal 
tender throughout each Presidency, by which alone can the full benefits 
of a paper issue be obtained; theraare doubtless difficulties in the way 
of the present adoption of such a general measure. Your Memorialists, 
however, are of opinion that the immediate creation of circles of issue 
throut>*hout the country should take place, and the Mofussil Treasury 
Balances be made, as far as possible, available for the conversion of notes. 

That the acceptance of notes in payment of Government dues 
everywhere should be at once authorized. 

That the comparatively low wages of labor in India and conse- 
quent multitude of small payments, render it desirable the lowest deno- 
mination of note should be reduced to Rs. 5. It is believed such notes 
would speedily come into very general use and extensive circulation. 
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That while the Chamber is of opinion that the extension of the 
paper issue is of primary importance in the consideration of the question 
of an improved currency system, it is also of opinion that the introduc- 
tion of gold as a circulating medium would be of material advantage. 

The greater convenience of gold as a coinage compared with silver 
from its portability, and facility of transmission from place to place, is 
obvious, and although, from the comparatively small means of the mass 
of the people of this country, silver must continue to form an important 
part of the circulation, it is believed a gold currency if introduced 
would rapidly come into general use. A convenient sub-division of 
whatever gold coin might be adopted into halves and quarters for the 
purposes of small payments would be necessary. 

The fact that at the present time a large quantity of gold yearly 
finds its way to India leads to the belief that a coinage of that metal 
would be generally acceptable. 

That the imports of silver into India have of late years been con- 
stantly increasing while grave doubts have been entertained whether the 
production of that metal corresponds to the increasing demand ; on the 
other hand there is reason to believe the production of gold will con- 
tinue to be sufficient for the wants of the world, and it is therefore 
desirable India should not be excluded from the use of it as a currency. 

That while your Memorialists believe the financial embarrassments 
through which India has been passing have arisen from a sudden and 
unlooked for expansion of trade, and could not have been averted or 
prevented by any currency system, they are nevertheless of opinion 
that the severity of the crisis would have been to some extent mitigated, 
and its duration shortened, had gold been in use. 

Your Memorialists having thus briefly and generally stated their 
reasons for believing the present currency might with benefit to the 
country be amended, respectfully, but urgently, solicityour Excellency iu .■ 
Council to give this important subject your earnest consideration, with 
a view to the adoption of measures for the early enlargement of the 
paper issue and the introduction of a gold cunency. 

By order of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 

A. J. BYARD, 


Madras, S0<^ April 1864. 


Chairman. 
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From E. H. Lushington, Esq., Seoy. to Oovt. of India, FinL Dept,, to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Madrae, — No. 474, dated ii%th May 1864. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Memorial recom- 
mending the extension of the Government note currency, and the in- 
troduction of a gold currency, and in reply to state that the subject is 
under the consideration of the Government. 



Miotte by the Hon’ble Sir C. E. Thevelyan, 
Simla, 20/^ June 1864. 


The Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Madras, and Bomb.ay 


Chambers of Commerce and 
Native Associations o{ Calcutta 
and Bombay. 


have memorialised the Government of India 
for a gold currency. 


The application of the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta is for 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the best mode of intro- 
ducing gold as an auxiliary currency. They are “ strongly in favor of 
tlio introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency, and as a tentative 
measure which they believe will gradually, but surely, lead to the 
adoption of gold as the general metallic currency of this cotmtry, with 
silver as the auxiliary ; but they are opposed to any sudden change being 
attempted, fearing that any such attempt would prove unsuccessful, and 
be likely to cause great derangement in the commerce and finance of 
India, and probably also in the money markets of Europe, if a large 
quantity of gold were suddenly required to carry out such a change.” 

The Madras Memorial prays for the extension of the Government 
paper currency, and the introduction of a gold currency. The Chamber 
observe that ” the comparatively low wages of labor in India, and con- 
sequent multitude of small payments, render it desirable that the lowest 
denomination of note should be reduced to five rupees,” and that “ a 
convenient sub-division of whatever gold coin might be adopted into 
halves and quarters, for the purpose of small payments, would be 
necessary 

The Memorial of the Bombay Chamber contains an able summary 
of the reasons for introducing a gold currency, and concludes with 
earnestly intreating the Government ‘'to take this important question 
at once into serious consideration and to effect an amendment which is 
so loudly called for, by introducing a well-regulated gold currency into 
India.” 

There is also a Memorial from the Bombay Association, which repre- 
sents the Native mercantile community. This sets forth that, from 
time immemorial, India possessed an extensive gold currency; that the 
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stringetit regulations of the British Government have virtuallf extin- 
guisKed this currency, but have by no means extinguished its popularity; 
that rude attempts are made by some of the Natives of India to remedy 
the defects of the present inconvenient silver currency by circulating 
gold bars authenticated by the stamp of Bombay Banks ; and, after a 
general statement of reasons, the Memorialists pray that the Govern- 
ment will take this question into immediate consideration and restore 
a gold currency, which the altered circumstances of the world recom- 
mend, and which your Memorialists believe would J)e most popularly 
received in India, both from ancient associations and present conve- 
nience/^ 

The Native merchants and bankers of Calcutta had previously, in 

May 1859, memorialised the Government of India for a gold currency, 

stating that the Natives of India preferred gold to silver on account of 

its portability, and the facility which it affords for holding large sums 

in security. The feeling of the Native merchants and bankers of Upper 

, India may be seen from the papers in the 

Appendix No. 1, page 185. . ^ ^ 

Appendix. 

^ ^ Minutes have also been recorded by the 

The Government of Bombay. ip, 

members of the Government of Bombay. 

The Governor proposes that we should, in the fyst place, act on the 
proviso in the last clause of the 9th Section of Act XIX of 1861, which 
allows gold bullion or coin to be held to the extent of one-fourth of that 
on which notes are issued ; and he suggests that the next step will pro- 
bably be to permit the Government revenue above 10 rupees to be paid 
in sqvereigns. He adds that " it will probably be necessary that we 
should pass through the inconvenient and anomalous stage of a double 
or alternative standard.^^ 

f 

Mr. Frere agrees with the Governor, but Mr. Inverarity thinks the 
measure proposed by His Excellency totally inadequate for the introduc- 
tion into India of a well-regulated gold currency, and supports the views 
contained in a letter from Mr. Walter Cassels to the Governor, of the 
1st of January 18 6 i. Tho practical proposals contained in this able 
letter are as follows : — 

“ Placed as India in a manner is between gold-producing countries 
and Europe, the first consideraftion must he to fix the Indian Mint value 
of gold, so as to preserve a fair mutual equilibrium of value between our- 
selves, Australia, and England. This value, therefore, should not be so 





ud 

hig^> «fl ;ti» sMi4er it piofitoble for Australia to send gold to be Coiaod at 
our Miatsy aor ebould it be so low as to admit of the advantageous ex« 
port of our gold coin as bullion to Europe, 

” It is likewise highly important that, as much as possible, a gold 
coinage should, for the present, be built upon the existing silver cur- 
rency, so as to introduce the change with as much regard to private 
interests as may be. I therefore venture to suggest the issue of gold 
coins similar to the sovereign and half-sovereign, and respectively repre- 
senting ten and five rupees, with subsidiary silver token coins, of 
limited tender, rated seven to ten per cent, above their real value, "the 
existing silver coin might, for the present, be allowed to continue legal 
tender to the extent even of five hundred rupees, and this limit might 
hereafter be reduced according to circumstances. The now gold coins 
should be of an intrinsic value, which should place them on a safe basis 
in relation to the old rupees, and they could, by subsequent alteration 
of the limit of tender, be protected, if necessary, from the effect of any 
unforeseen fluctuation in value. Possessing, as they do, a well known 
intrinsic worth, the old rupees would no doubt, for the present, be freely 
received to a much larger extent, but not being replenished by fresh 
issues, being retired as rapidly as they came into the Government 
Treasuries and replaced by new token pieces, I have no doubt that m 
few years they woufll disappear from circulation, and that the change 
of standard and currency Would thus be effected, without any sacrifice 
disproportionate to the benefit secured,” 

Sir William Mansfield, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Array, has recorded a remarkable Minute, in which the subject is handled 
in a masterly manner. It concludes with the following recommend- 
ations : — , 

“ I would propose, therefore, that the legal tender of gold should 
be enacted on the basis of equivalents submitted by Act XVII of 1835. 

" That the gold legal tender should not, for the present, be m sub- 
stitution of the silver tender, but in aid of it 

“ That in accordance with the above, sovereigns should be allowed 
to run, and to be legal tender at their relative value, including se^norage 
charge on the basis of the equivalent esj:ablished by t le c 
1835, viz., at Rs. 10-4-0. That the issue of notes should take place in 
exchange for gold and silver bullion alike, without any administrative 
distinction between the two metals. 
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The nature of the late crisis. 


That the Mints in India should be diluted to Oolu gold in the 
edins describe in Act XVII of 1835 in large quantitieSj and td invite 
the public to offer it for the purposO/^ 

The most striking feature of this movement is its universality. 

There are differences of opinion as to the 
mode in which the object is to be attained, 
but all agree that therd ought to be a gold currency. The proximate cause 
of this unanimity is the painful impression of the crisis through which 
we have just passed^ and the desire to avert its recurrence. The first 
thing to be considered, therefore, is the nature of that crisis, and how 
far the means of prevention or mitigation are in our power. 

The state of things at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, between 
November 1863 and March 1864, has been compared with that which 
prevailed in London in 1847 and 1857, but it had little in common with 
it. In India there had been no drain of specie owing to an unfavorable 
state of the foreign exchanges; neither had there been extensive over- 
trading. There had been much hold trading in cotton and piece goods, 
but the market had been continually rising, and large fortunes had been 
made. There had also been much active enterprise in Joint Stock Com- 
panies for the cultivation of tea and for other industrial undertakings, 
but the public confidence in their profitable character remained unshaken. 
Individual shareholders might find it difficult to pa^ up their calls ; but 
this was the consequence, not the cause of the convulsion. 

The root of this great evil lay much deeper. From time immemo- 
rial Europe had been unable to provide merchandize which India was 
willing to accept in return for the valuable products she had to offer, and 
the balance had to be paid in the precious metals. This was arrested for 
a time by the large supplies of cotton cloth sent to India after the 
opening of the trade in 1814 ; but the normal state of things soon 
returned, and since 1847-48, the importation of specie has been conti- 


nually increasing. 

The development given to the export trade of India by the Russian 
War in 1864, and by the American War which began in 1861, greatly 
augmented the balance which had to be paid in specie. It was not 
merely that vast additional quantities of fibres, oil-seeds, und cotton, 
had to be paid for. The increased demand upon the resources of India 
could not be met at former prices. A large porportion of the cultivated 
area of India was diverted from raising food to raising exportable pro- 
duce. A large proportion of the labor of India was diverted from the 
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imowdirtewoikof production to the construction of railroads, and roads 
to convey this exportable produce to the coast. In consequence of this 
the price of labor and of every article of domestic and foreign oonsump ’ 
tion went up together. Cotton, which was the subject of keenest com- 

Appendix No. 2, page 202. Pet>tion, rose in the rural districts to three 

or four times its former price. The result 
wiU be seen in the remarkable Return of imports and exports of mer- 
chandize and specie in the Appendix. 

The nature of the crisis in the three great Indian ports in 1 863-64 
will now be better understood. It was not in its origin or true nature, 
a monetary crisis. If the trade between Europe and India had been 
conducted by an equal interchange of merchandize, it could not have 
happened. But, while the exports of merchandize in 1863-64 amounted 

Appendix No. 2, page 202. £67,459,795,* the imports were only 

£30,q 84_,828, and the balance, amounting 
tl the great sum of £37,074,967, had, for the most part, to be paid in 
specie. The exigency, therefore, arose from the peculiar conditions of 
the foreign trade of India. The people of India were only beginning to 
appreciate the articles of comfort and luxury which England was able to 
supply, and they were totally unprepared to accept as equivalents the 

* The increase in ^he value of the merchandize exported from India in 1803.01 is 
accounted for to the extent of £10,680,368 by the increased value of the cotton exported. 
The Return for the year 1863-64^ appended to my Financial Statement, has now been com- 
pleted as underneath. The rest of the diflcrcnce will, I think, prove to have been chiefly 
due to the general increase in the pri^e of Indian produce caused by the conversion of land 
to cotton cultivation, and by the extensive system of works in progress, ratlier flnin to an 
increase in the quantity exported. 


Eaw Cotton exported from Calcutta, Madras, ‘and Bombay, in twelve months, from the 
beginning of Mag to the end of April, in 1862-03 and 1803-64. 



1862-63. 

1863-64. 


Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Cwt, 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Calcutta 

408, ?79 

1,567,690 

574,981 

3,080,5110 . 

Madras . , , , 

666,760 

2,381,288 

647,240 

4,471,811 

Bombay , , 

3,267,486 

14,834,665 

3,616,782 

27,911,690 

Total 

4,223,024 

18,783,643 

4,839,003 

36,463,911 

1 
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manufactm^es ohe liad to offer for tbe audden increase of prodnca deviaiided 
fiom them* The only artiole which was in universal demand among 
them was specie; and^ as the chief employment of specie is in the 
manufacture of money^ and gold had been excluded by the Regulations 
of the Government of India from this employment, silver had to bear 
the principal strain^ In other words, it was emphatically a mercantile 
and not a monetary crisis, and silver and gold must be regarded in refer- 
ence to it as ordinary articles of the import trade. 

The money already circulating in the country was sufficient for 
carrying on its internal exchanges. Judging from the prevailing high 
prices, it may be questioned whether it was not more than enough. The 
means of meeting the additional demand caused by the peculiar state of 
the foreign trade which has been described, were, however, entirely defi- 
cient. There is nothing in India like the Bank of England, which keeps 
a reserve of cash for the whole country^ The produce exported to Eng- 
land is paid for by remittances from England, effected partly by bilh 
upon the Indian treasuries purchased at home, partly by bills upon 
England or China sold in India, and partly by consignments of specie 
from Europe or Australia. Every year, at the commencement of the 
cold weather, a call is made for specie to be sent into the interior to pay 
for produce to be sent down to the ports, and during the interval money 
is comparatively abundant. 

Towards the close of 186^ this annual craving for specie was greater 
than usual; but in November 1863 a demand set in, which was unprece- 
dented for intensity and duration. Although the Banks of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were reinforced by large sums from the cash balances 
of which they had the use undier their agreements with the Govern- 
ment, their available funds were speedily exhausted. Firms possessed of 
largo resources, provided time was ^allowed to realise them, must have 
declared themselves insolvent if they had been pressed to liquidate the 
claims upon them. Fabulous rates were paid in the bazar for ready 
money. Government Securities, which had been at par, suddenly went 
down to 83, not because there was any want of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, but because everybody wanted to sell, and nobody had money 
*to buy. With the relaxation of the pressure, Government Paper returned 
nearly to par. The only security which completely held its ground was 
the Government note currency. * It must be also recorded to the honor 
of these great mercantile communities, European and Native, that, 
throughout this period of es^treme pressure, when the fall of any one 
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home might have involved wideapread ruin, the greatest mutnaVfbr- 
heamBce Wae exercised. This may have been in part owing to a just 
perception that the responsible persons in this country were acting on 
behalf of principals in England, and that every claim would be fully 
satisfied as soon as the requisite remittances could be made. 

The position then is — 

The late crisis was not caused by any deficiency of the circulating 
medium of India. If that medium had been much larger, for instance, 
if ten of the fifteen millions sterling of rupees deposited in the treasuries 
had been put into circulation, and the paper currency had been doubled, 
the crisis would still have taken place. The circulation was rather 
redundant than deficient according to the existing habits and wants of 
the people. This is proved— 1st, by the abundance of money at all the 
principal marts on the coast and in the interior, during the intervals 
between the annual exceptional demand arising from the peculiar state 
of the trade with Europe ; and 2nd, by the universal high prices. The 
latter are a certain indication of a full state of the circulation, because, 
whatever may be the causes which create a tendency to a rise of price, 
they would be held in check if the circulating medium were deficient. 
The average price of bar gold, at Calcutta, per tolah of 22 carats fine, 
was Rs. 14-13-0 in 1853, and Rs. 14-13-4 in 1854. It was Rs. 14-13-0 
in 1862, and Rs. 14-16-4 in 1863. At Bombay, the average price of 
gold bars (98 touch) was Bs. 15-14-3 in 1858, and Rs. 16-0-5 in 1863. 
It would seem from this that there has been a slight fall in the value of 
silver, measured in gold, in India. But the true comparison is that of 
gold and silver, taken together, with all other articles; and judging by 
this test, it must be admitted that after making full allowance for other 
causes of the prevailing high prices', the precious metals are abundant 
and cheap in India. 

The late crisis loaa caused by the unwillingness of the people of 
India to accept ordinary mercantile equivalents for the large additional 
value exported last year ; and by the Regulations of the Government of 
India, which give an advantage to silver, as an article of merchandize, in 
comparison with gold. The necessity for this great importation of silver 
was quite irrespective of the deficiency or redundancy of the Indian 
currency. It was occasioned merely by the fact that silver was the only 
article which the people of India would take in any quantity in ex- 
change for their produce. Vast supplies of silver had been poured into 
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India, under the operation of this exceptional and extrinsic causey But, 
even if these supplies had been yet more abundant, fresh importations 
must still have taken place, because no other equivalent would be accepted 
for the Indian produce which the rest of the world desired to have. 

If this is a true diagnosis of the malady, there can be no doubt 
, about the remedy. India, and, through India, 

The true remedy. . , 

the countries trading with her, are suffering 
from the want of acceptable equivalents for the exportable produce 
which she furnishes in such richness and plenty. The strain upon silver 
will be relieved by every addition that can be made to the other articles 
in demand in India. Piece goods and yarn have become a great staple 
of the import trade. The increase in the importation of these has been 
arrested by the scarcity of cotton at Manchester, and the rise in the 
price of food in India; but, as these obstructions diminish, the trade is 
likely to be greatly developed. The native hand-loom system is col- 
lapsing in every part of India ; atid, although English weaving and 
spinning establishments in India are, to a certain extent, taking up the 
coarser qualities of the native article, wliich must always be made iu this 
country, the balance in favor of Manchester is overwhelming. Metal 
wares of English manufacture are getting possession of the market of 
India ; and, in the form of utensils for cooking, eating, and drinking, 
they are passing from luxuries into necessaries, as tea, coffee, and tobacco 
have done in England. Even Cheshire salt is supplied at prices which 
is obtaining for it a wide field of consumption in Northern India. But, 
as the use of the precious metals in India is already great and is rapidly 
increasing, and as India has no mines of her own, gold and silver must 
always be the great reserve of the import trade. To husband this reserve, 
therefore, and to make it answer the purpose of an article of import with 
as little disturbance as possible of the commercial and monetary economy 
of India or any other country, ought to be our chief object. 

i 

The first condition for the attainment of 

Both the precious metals this end is, that both the precious metals 
should be equally available as , 1 1 m 1 1 t 

articles of import, . should be equally available as articles ol 

import. 

Before the discovery of the gold fields of California, the annual 
production of silver was larger than that of gold. Since that the case 
has been reversed. The annual production of silver is now supposed to 
be about ten millions sterling, and that of gold about twenty-five 
millions, or two and a half times as much. 
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England has a Southern as well as an Eastern Empire, and the 
great staple of that Southern Empire is gold. Owing to the exclusion 
of gold from the Indian currency, the trade with Australia is chiefly 
carried on in this way The gold of Australia is sent to England, 
where it is employed in buying silver; and the silver is sent to India 
burdened with the charges of the double voyage and with the additional 
interest accrued during the prolonged period occupied by it. The cotton 
and other exports of India are charged with the extra expense arising 
from this circuitous mode of payment. Even a worse result is, that the 
trade cannot be carried on in a regular manner. The gold remains in the 
Bank of England until the Indian demand sets in, and then it is suddenly 
withdrawn to sweep the Continent of silver for transmission to India. 
In order to protect themselves, the Banks of England and France 
raise their rates of discount, and, by their so doing, and by the violent 
oscillations in the foreign exchanges, every description of business is 
deranged. 

If, by an alteration in the regulations of the Indian Mints, gold 
were placed on the same footing as silver, the course of trade would 
be as follows : — The pastoral and mining population of Australia is sup- 
plied with clothes and other necessaries of civilised life from England. 
The proceeds of this trade would be invested in Australian gold and 
copper, and these would be sent direct to India to pay* for the cotton 
and other produce exported from India to England. The shipping 
Avould benefit as much as the mercantile interest. Wc should hear Jess 
of vessels coming out to India in ballast for tlie sake of the homeward 
freight. Some ships would make the triangular voyage ; others would 
return to Australia with cargoes of sugar, rice, and other colonial 
produce. A regulated process, the successive steps of which might be 
certainly calculated upon, would be substituted for the present fitful 
and desultory trade, and all parties concerned would profit by the 
change. 


Hitherto the vacuum caused by the deficiency of imports has, for 
Impendii^ deficiency of the tbe most part, been filled with silver. Al- ^ 
«apply of sUver. though this has occasioned much loss and 

inconvenience to India and Europe, there is a worse evil behind. The 
fiufnial production of the silver mines is estimated at ten millions 
sterling. In the last nine years the silver imporlcd into India alone, 

20 
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after deducting re-exports, has amounted to 89,633,792,* or within half 
a miUion of the entire estimated production of the whole world for the 
same period. There were two great reserves of silver, the currencies 
of the United States and France. Both these reserves have been ex- 
hausted, t The circulation of the United States has been avowedly placed 
upon the basis of a gold standard with a subsidiary silver token cur- 
rency. In France, although the law remains unchanged, gold has been 
coined in vast quantities, and the only silver coins remaining in circu- 
lation are those which by wear and tear have become depreciated. 
The serious character of these facts will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered that the balance of trade in favor of India, and consequently her 
demand for silver, has boen greatly increased by the revolution which 
has taken place in the cotton trade. Nobody can say in what proportions 
the supply of Manchester with cotton will ultimately be divided among 
different parts of the world, but it is certain that India will have a large 
share. It must also be remembered that other countries, besides India, 
stand in need of silver.' Independently of the use made of it for domes- 
tic and artistic purposes in almost every part of the world, that metal 
still forms the currency of the greater part of Europe. It is also the 
standard of value in China, and performs the same service of adjusting 
the balance of trade for that great country as it does for India. The 
' information at command here regarding China is very imperfect, but it is 
well known that, since the opening of the trade, the exports of tea mid 
silk have greatly increased without any corresponding demand having 
arisen for any article of foreign produce or manufacture ; that cotton has 
been added to the exports of China ; and that, notv/ithstanding the help 
given by the opium trade between India and China in the adjustment of 
the exchanges, a large annual balance has to be paid in silver. The 
population of China is twice tliah of India, and her vast productive 
powers are even less developed than those of India, 


* Tite figures, for the first eight years, arc taken from the Parliamentary Return dated 
the I6th March 1864, of the “value of bullion, gold and silver, imported into and exporiod 
from each Presidency of India, in each year, from 1800 to the latest date for which it can be 
given/* and the figures of the last year are, from the Returns in Appendix No. 2, page 202, 
obtained from the different Presidencies. 

t European and American coins l^ave been re-coined in the three Indian Min^ during 
the last ten years, from 1853 to 1863, to the value of £20,172,950 ; besides an unknown 
amount of foreign silver coin which have been converted into bar silver previously to it^* 
being tendered to tljo Indian Mints. 
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Even if silver were forthcoming in sufficient quantity, it could not 
be coined fast enough. Whatever may be 
fQYux in which silver reaches India, it 
must be converted into current rupees. No 
description of credit based upon the existence of a certain amount of 
bullion or foreign coin suffices, because rupees are wanted to be sent into 
the interior to purchase produce. Although the power of the Bombay 
Mint has been much increased, it is still unable to cope with the large 
amounts of silver poured in by each packet. In fact, no Indian Mint 
could coin silver as fast as it is wanted, i. e., as fast as it arrives. The 
quantity of bullion remaining uncoined in the three Indian Mints, 
during each month of 1862-63 and 1863-64, will be seen in the Appen- 
dix. The average monthly amount remain- 
Appendix No. 8, page 208. uncoined was 777, 109, but this gives 

no idea of the real loss and inconvenience. At the season when current 
coin is most wanted for making purchases in the interior, tl>e arrear of 
\incoined bullion is greatest. The average of the five months from 
December 1862 to April, 1863 was £1,770,467; and even after the 
powers of the Bombay Mint, upon whjch tlie chief stress falls, hwl been 
greatly increased, the average arrear of the same months in 1863-64 
was £3,035,092, notwithstanding that the Bombay Mint was worked by 
relays, day and night, without cessation, at serious risk to the machinery 
and great exhaustion of the^pei-sons employed. After all the pains and 
cost which had been bestowed upon providing these large sums and send- 
ing them to India, they were unavailable for use, because silver is so 
bulky compared with its value, as to he incapable of .being converted 
into coin with sufficient speed to Ineet the wants of India. Great ‘exer- 
tions were made at the London Mint to meet the increased demand for 
coin consequent on the gold discoveries, hut if the metal to he coined had 
been silver instead of gold, the Officers of the Mint would have been 


utterly unable to cope with the exigency. 

It is impossible to predicate the consequences of a real deficiency in 

the supply of silver for adjusting the balance 
Probable consequences of a i P , n i * 

deficiency of silver. Qf tho Indian trade. So much is c , 

that the commercial crisis through which we have just passed would be 

greatly aggravated. The facts to which I have adverted show that wo 

are not dealing with a speculative or cohtingent danger. The usual 

annual demand for the means of paying for produce from t e in rior 

.111 Novemte , .uJ if, «•«« i« “P"*- * 
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of the produce will be inci'eased, while the available equivalents for it 
will be diminished, owing to the exhaustion of the re^rve of silver in 
Europe, the disturbance of the economical system of India and Europe 
in 1864-65 will exceed that of 186.3-64, as much as the crisis of 
1863-64 surpassed that of 1862-63. A woree access of the disease is 
impending, and, if there be a remedy, it ought to be applied without 
delay. 

I h.ave already said that the most effectual remedy is to put gold 

Gold sliouldbo restored to its on the same footing as silver as an article 
place ill the currency. of import ; and this can be done only by 

restoring gold to its place in the currency. 

Although gold has been demonetised by the Government of India, 
it is held by the people of India in the same esteem, in relation to silver, 
as it is by the people of every other country in the world. Its superior 
advantages may be summed up in the fact that it contains large value in 
small compass. This makes it portable, allows of its being easily secured, 
facilitates its coinage, and diminishes its wastage. Although the public 
interests are vitally concerned in the proper management of the finances, 
we must not measure this question only by the wants of the Govern- 
ment. In silver £100,000 weighs 11^^ tons; in gold only 15J cwts. 
In silver, sums of money have to be counted by rupees or two-shilling 
pieces ; in gold, by sovereigns or twenty-shilling pieces. It is difficult 
to conceive the aggregate loss and inconvenience when these circum- 
stances are applied to the greatly augmented number and amount 
of transactions compared with former times. Merely in making the 
remittances which the present state of the trade and industrial develop- 
ment of India requires, the additional expense must be very great. 
The most serious inconvenience of all, perhaps, is that the nature of the 
coinage does not allow of money being carried on the person for current 
use. Twenty sovereigns may be taken in the pocket, but two hundred 
Rupees would be an intolerable burden. A book might be written on 
the obstacles which this state of things opposes to social progress. In 
a country like India, where it is particularly desirable to facilitate the 
intercousQ between different classes of the community, the want of a 
convenient medium of exchiinge is especially objectionable. 

In the progress of improvement, nations advance, by successive 
steps, from the rude instruments of exchange of primitive times, to the 
use of silver and gold money ; and, at last, they attain to paper as the 
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repreis^Kfcative of gold- India had arrived at the gold period. Without 
going back tx> the history of former times, gold Pagodas and Fanams 
formed the bulk of the circulation of the south of India within the 
memory of persons still living ; and, in the north of India, although 
the gold mohur wae overvalued with reference to silver, its superior con- 
venience obtained for it a considerable circulation. The trade of India 
with the countries beyond its North-Western frontier has always been 
canied on by means of gold coins of various kinds. Much interesting 
information relating to this part of the subject will be found in Mr. 

„ „ - McLeod^s and Mr. MelvilPs papers in the 

Appendix No. 1, page 189. ^ ^ 

Appendix. 

The action of the Government upon this state of things was, first 
to exclude gold from the circulation, and then to introduce a paper 
currency based upon silver. The result is that India has attained the 
last step jjer saltimy with the omission of the one which ought to have 
preceded it. Retrogression has been followed by irregular advance. 

The paper currency has been attended with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. The note circulation already amounts to upwards of six millions 
sterling, of which rather more than three millions has been invested in 
Government Securities. The time was come for furnishing this great 
accommodation to the Europeans and to the Native mercantile classes in 
towns ; and, as the body of the people become educated to the use of 
paper money, it will gradually answer the objects intended by it. The 
currency circles have been extended to the rest of India, and a 'more 
popular character ought now to be given to the system by issuing five- 
rupee notes, as was originally intended. 

But the people of India have never acquiesced in the exclusion of 
gold from the currency, nor have they accepted paper as a substitute 
for it. The plan of locking up reserves of the precious metals in strong 
rooms and representing them by convertible paper, belongs to an ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. The great majority of the people of India 
must have intrinsic value in their hands before they are convinced that 
payment has been made to them. This habit is founded upon the expe- 
rience of ages. Promises to pay are rendered of no effect i^y bad faith 
or revolution ; bonds and notes are destroyed by damp or eaten by insects; 
but gold and silver survive every change and re-appear to be enjoyed 
in better times. As between gold and silver, the preference is decidedly 
in favor of gold,^ which, having large value in small bulk, oflPers most of 
the advantages of a paper currency together with the security derived 
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from intrinsic value. Since the improvement of the circamstuioes of 
the people arising from the great increase in the demand for their export- 
able produce, there has been a corresponding increase on their part in the 
demand for gold. It will be seen from the Returns in the Appendix 
.. furnished from the three Indian Presidencies 

Appendix No. 2, page 202, i r» • • 

and British Burmah^ that after deducting 
re-exports, gold to the value of £24,940,582 has been imported into 
India since the 1st May 1860, besides what was brought by land across the 
North-West frontier, and besides the large aggregate amount, chiefly in 
sovereigns, brought back by the laborers who annually take service in 
the Coffee Plantations in Ceylon, and by the emigrants returned from 
the Mauritius; and that the importations have been according to a 
continually ascending scale. In 1860-61 the value of the gold introducetl 
into India by sea was £4,242,441 ; in 1861-62 it was £5,200,432 ; in 
1862-63, £6,878,130 ; and in 1863-64, £8,819,765.* The explanation 
of this is that the people invest their new wealth in what they like best. 
In some favored cotton districts, gold bangles have become almost as 
common as silver bangles were before. Although gold is not available as 
a legal tender in payment of debts and taxes in the British dominions 
ill India, the people in some parts of India have endeavoured to remedy 
the defects of the present inconvenient silver currency by circulating 
gold bars authenticated by the stamp of Bombay Banks. This rude at- 
tempt to organize an ingot currency in the face of every discouragement, 
proves the determination of the people to have gold, and shows that the 
Government would be cordially seconded by them in any attempt to in- 
troduce a gold currency on a sound footing. They would then have 
what they most desire, — absolute intrinsic value in a condensed form, 
authenticated by the impress of the State, and receivable by law in pay- 
ment of every obligation. «• 

A still more striking instance is that gold coin is in such request, that 
real gold mohiirs, nearly of standard value, are habitually made by 
forgers, chiefly to secure the premium at which they sell. The details of 

four such cases will be found in the Appendix. 

Appendix o. 4v pag 3. these establishments, at Jugadree, 

♦ The figures for the first throe years have been taken from the Parliamentary Retura 
and for the last year from the Return int^ppendix No. 2, page 202. It will be seen from the 
last-mentioned Return, that, while silver was re-exported in 1863- 84, in the proportion of 
about 1 to 4 of the imports, gold was re-exported only in the proportion of about 1 to 23. 
There can be no doubt that gold has already released for circulation a large amount of 
hoarded silver. 
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a flourishing mart in the Umballa Division, was on the scale of a Mint, 
and the gold mohurs manufactured there have an extensive circulation 
in the protected Seikh and Hill States and elsewhere. 

Many other proofs might be adduced of the popularity of a gold 
coinage in India. The Native State of Jeypore has long enjoyed a re- 
putation for the purity of its coins; and Jeypore gold mohurs, which 
were formerly seldom seen, have of late years obtained an extensive cir- 
culation. In the Punjab the use of gold as a medium of exchange has 
greatly increased of late years. In the Seikh time it was chiefly procur- 
ed from Russia through Cabul ; but, to' use Mr. MelvilPs words, the 
facilities of communication with Calcutta and Bombay, which are freely 
supplied from Europe and Australia, have given the precedence to those 
markets in the supply of gold.^^ Mr. McLeod reports that the sovereign 

is now the gold coin most familiar to the 
Appendix No. 1. page 189. Punjab, being by far the most 

abundant and almost the only one now employed systematically fur 
equalising the exchange.'"^ Tlie prevailing opinion at the other extremity 
of the empire in British Burmah will be seen from the papers in the 
same number of the Appendix from two gentlemen of experience and 
ability who have been much engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

But the most decisive example of all will be found in the Madras 
correspondence in the Appendix. Owing to 
Appendix No. 6, page 218. number of sovereigns introduced into 

the districts of Tanjore, Tinnevclly, and Madura, partly received in pay- 
ment for rice exported to Ceylon, and partly the earnings of laborers 
who had returned from Ceylon and the Mauritius, current silver money 
liecame so scarce in 1858, that it was difficult for the landowners to 
pay the revenue due hy them. Th'i Government of Madras, therefoie, 
authorised the receipt of sovereigns at the Tanjore Treasury at 10 rupees 
each, and afterwards directed that they should be paid at the same rate 
to such persons as might be willing to receive them. Although this pro- 
ceeding was overruled by the Government of India, it had gone far 
enough to prove that a gold currency, based upon the sovereign at 10 
rupees, would rapidly have taken the place of the silver cuirency, if the 
Supreme Government had not interfered to prevent it. The unissued 
coins were sent to Madras to the number.x)f 10,370 sovereigns and 1,805 
half-sovereigns, where they wore sold at a profit of Rs. 2,168-12-7 com- 
pared with the rate at which they hud been received, being an average 
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premium of three annas one pie on eacli sovereign. The Australian 
sovereigns, although more valuable than the English to the extent of the 
silver alloy they contain, sold on an average three farthings each less. 

The determination of the people of India to have gold, justifies 
Lord LiverpooPs opinion that in very rich countries, where great and 
extensive commerce is carried on, gold is the proper metal of which the 
principal measure of property and instrument of commerce should be 
made. In such countries, gold will, in practice, become the principal 
measure of property and the instrument of commerce, with the general 
consent of the people, not only without the support of law, but in spite 
of almost any law that may be enacted to the contrary ; for the princi- 
pal purchases and exchanges cannot there be made in coins of a less 
valuable metal.^^ 

Tlie plan of issuing notes in remains to be considered how this 

certain proportion against gold, desideratum can best be attained. 

Act XIX of 1861, under the authority of which the Government 
paper currency was established, contains a provision that notes not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the total amount of issues represented by coin or 
bullion, may be issued in exchange for gold coin of full weight of the 
Government of India, or for foreign gold coin or gold bullion computed 
at rates to be fixed by the Governor General in Council, and not to be 
altered without six months^ previous notice. Mr. Cassels remarks that 
this important amendment has, for some inscrutable reason, or by mere 
oversight, been allowed to remain ever since a dead letter,^^ and the 
Governor of Bombay proposes that it should now be acted upon. The 
effect^ of this,^^ Sir B, Frere observes, would be to substitute a consi- 
derable portion of gold for the silver which is now imported into India ; 
and in proportion to such substitution, to relieve the inconvenience which 
is now felt by the absolute scarcity of silver in Europe. It would also 
tend to expand the use of Government currency notes, and to set free 
a corresponding quantity of silver which is now absorbed in various 
ways in remote parts of the country, and which disappears from the cir- 
culation of our great commercial marts.^^ 

Tliis provision was borrowed from the parallel case of the Bank of 
England, which was permitted by the Act of 1844 to issue notes in 
exchange for a certain proportion of silver. 

This was objected to by Mr. Wilson and other high authorities, who 
considered that the principle of convertibility on demand, required that 
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the Bank should be allowed to hold in its coffers that metal 

only in whioh payment of its notes could be demanded, and that the per- 
mission to retain silver as a portion of the reserve introduced a mercan- 
tile element into the management of the Issue Department, and was in- 
consistent with the theory on which the Act was founded. 

The obj^t of holding silver in the Issue Department of the Bank 
of England was to facilitate the adjustment of the exchanges with 
Prance ; but, after the change in the relative prices of gold and silver 
caused by the gold discoveries and the increased demand for silver for 
transmission to the east, the nearly balanced system of alternative 
standard in Prance oscillated in the direction of gold, and it became no 
longer advantageous for the Bank of England to hold silver in the Issue 
Department. Since August 1853 that item has disappeared from its 
weekly account ; and it only re-appeared for a few mouths at the end 
of November 1860, under an arrangement adopted for the convenience 
of the Bank of France. 

The corresponding provision permitting the Currency Department 
of the Government of India to receive a certain proportion of gold, has 
never been acted upon for the following reasons 

Because, as stated by Mr. Wilson, it is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of a Government paper currency. That paper is payable only in 
the current coin of the country ; and its convertibility in times of poli- 
tical distrust or mercantile panic, might be seriously endangered, if any 
of the uninvested deposits were held in gold which could' not be tendered 
in payment of the notes. The sale of gold for current silver coin would 
be a precarious resource, for times of panic are exactly the times when 
money is not to be had. 

Besides furnishing a more convenient medium of exchange, a pro- 
perly regulated paper currency releases, for productive purposes, a por- 
tion of the capital of the country which had been emplojed, without 
yielding interest, in providing a less perfect medium of exchange; and, 
with this object, such portion of the deposits as is not likely to be re-, 
quired to meet demands for coin, ought to be invested in Government 
Securities. The effect, therefore, of keeping any portion of the depo- 
sits in a form which is not available for the payment of the notes, is 
to interfere to the same extent with the beneficial operation of the 

21 
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|>apeT curreRcy iiyatem. Tha full Amount requite to maintaiii tlia con- 
vertibility 6f the Rotes has to be kept in current coin, in addition to 
the unourrcnt coin or bullion* In other words, the latter is pure loss. 

There are other practical diflSculties which I will deserve in the 
words of Mr. George Arbuthnot, of Her Majesty^s Treasury, to whose 
mature experience and excellent judgment in this difficult class of sub- 
jects, I have often been deeply indebted. It would be e^sy to imagine 
cases in which the Government of India would be placed in great 
difficulty in attempting to manage, on its own immediate responsibility 
and discretion, the issue of notes in exchange for a limited amount of 
gold coin or bullion. The advertisement of a price would be an invita- 
tion to parties to tender gold; but individuals, not acting in concert, 
could not ascertain the quantity which it would be safe for them to 
remit. When it arrived in India, the limit might have been reached 
to which the proportion of gold is restricted by the currency law ; and 
confusion, instead of facilities, in the adjustment of exchanges, would 
be the result. Again, the sale of gold when its price might be higher 
than that at which it was received into the currency chest, could hardly 
be undertaken by Government with a view to profit. However skil- 
fully such transactions might be conducted, it is hardly to be conceived 
that any Government official could so conduct them as to avoid the risk 
of censure by those whose interests might be affected by the disturbance 
of prices occasioned by the sales ; and the probability is, that no official 
would have sufficient experience of business of this nature to enable him 
to manage it with safety.^^ 

' And, after all this difficulty and hazard, the end attained would not 
be " to substitute a considerable proportion of gold for the silver which 
is now imported into India,^^ nor to " set free a corresponding quantity 
of silver which is now absorbed in various ways in remote parts of the 
country,^’ as supposed by the Governor of Bombay, but to lock up a 
certain quantity of 'gold in an unproductive state, subject to the condi- 
tion that an equal value in current silver coin must be kept in deposit to 
provide for the payment of the notes. 

This seems the proper place for calling attention to the extraordi- 
CompKcationariringfromtha “**'7 dangerous complication which has 
Swr arisen from the adoption into the Indian paper 

currency system of the mercantile principle of 
issuing notes in exchange for bullion as well as coin, which was retained 
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XBL England by the Act af 1844. I am speaking now of silver bullion 
which by the 9th Section of the Act of the Government of India, 
No. XIX of 1861, must be'received in exchange for notes to any extent 
to which it may be offered, with a proviso that, in places where there is 
no Mint, it shall be optional to receive coin only, in exchange for notes, 
This option has been acted upon in the case of the currency circles re» 
cently established in the interior, by directing that notes shall be issued 
only in exchange for coin. 

The Indian Mints have always been open for the receipt of silver 
bullion ; and, while the amounts tendered for coinage were moderate, 
and the Mint certificates were payable at thirty, and afterwards at twenty 
days^ sight, no inconvenience was felt. 

But in July 1861, the paper currency system was introduced, one 
of the conditions of which was that notes invested with the character of 
legal tender might be obtained at once in exchange for silver bullion. 


This made it necessary that the Mint certificates also should be pay- 
able on demand ; for, otherwise, the bullion would all have been sent to 
the Currency Department to be exchanged for notes, and the notes would 
have been immediately returned to be exchanged for coin. The result of 
this would have been, thht the Currency Department would have become 
filled with bullion and emptied of coin ; in other words, that Department 
would have had to suspend cash payments and declare itself insolvent. 


The obligation to pay the Mint certificates upon demand, involved 
the Government in a formidable responsibility. The entire financial ma- 
chinery had to be strained to meet thp vast amounts of bullion poured in 
to pay for the enormously increased exports. For some months, while 
the usual receipts from opium were suspended and our reserve at Calcutta 
was locked up by the investments made by the Bank of Bengal on its 
own account, under its agreement with the Government, the anxiety was 

very great. It will be seen from the Return 
in the Appendix that £6,310,550 was remitted 


Appendix No. 6, page 240, 


in aid of the Bombay Treasury, between the 1st May 1862 and the 20th 
May 1864. Since the beginning of last, April we have had to remit 
£1,220,000 to Bombay, besides £460,000 in coin obtained from the 
tlurrency Department in exchange for bullion. 
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In- order to keep the Bombay Mint at work at the rate of £40,000 
a day, it is necessary that there should be £940,000 of bullion in its 
several departments, and seventeen days intervene between the receipt 
of bullion and its issue as coin. If, therefore, there was little or no 
bullion in the Mint, and a large amount was tendered for coinage, at 
least £600,000 would have to be paid before the Mint could deliver any 
new coin into the Treasury. That this is not an improbable contingency 
is evident from the fact that, during the last three years, the silver 

bullion tendered monthly has ranged from 
A,p.ndi. K,. 3 C, ...g. 211. *2,285,552, »d that, ia the san. 

month in the three years, the amounts have varied from £577,709 to 
£2,295,554, and from £874 to £437,481. 


The same state of things prevails at Calcutta and Madras. If 
the balance of bullion in the Mint,'^ the Master of the Mint at 
Calcutta reports, is reduced to a minimum, as is now being done, it 
will be necessary, in the case of any sudden influx of silver, for the 
Treasury to be prepared to meet Mint certificates at the rate of four 
lakhs a day, for twenty days, without counting on any remittances from 
the Mint. ” 


All idea of husbanding ihe public balances for the public benefit 
must be cast aside, if they arc to be answerable for any amounts of 
bullion which the new necessities of the Indian trade may bring to our 
shores. So large and unexpected arc the demands, that, concurring, 
as they may do, with other exigencies, we may at any time be thrown 
by them into a state of temporary insolvency. Merchants are entitled 
to have their bullion converted into coin at the earliest possible period, 
but they cannot expect advances to be made upon it out of the public 
purse. 

Although we have been forced, for a time, to pay the Mint certifi- 
cates on demand, owing to the complication, already explained, connected 
with the paper currency, we have never conceded the principle which 
regulates every Mint in the world— that of being liable for the value of 
the bullion only after it has actually been made into coin. We ought, 
therefore, to adopt the true basis of a paper currency, by issuing notes 
only in exchange for coin ; and we shall then be able to return to the 
former practice of granting,^ as fast as the bullion can be assayed, Mint 
certificates payable after an interval fixed with reference to the average 
time occupied in coining. 
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Betums will be found in the Appendix, showing— 

— The total amount of silver bullion 
Appendix No. 3, page 208. received at each of the three Indian Mints, 

in each month, from 1st May 1863 to the 30th April 1864. 


Appendix No. 3, page 208, 


%ndly . — The total amount coined in each 
month. 


Appendix No. 3) page 208. 


The balance remaining ujneoined 
at the end of each month. 


Uhly . — The silver bullion tendered for 
Appendix No. 8, page 212. Bombay Mint in each month 

from the 1st May 1861 to the 30th April 1864; and, 

hthly.~~'^^ remittances made from the 1st May 186ii to the 80th 
April 1864 to reinforce the Government 
Appendix No. 6, page 240. balance at Bombay to meet the Mint certifi- 

cates and the Secretary of State’s bills. 


Previously to the Act of the Government of India, No. XVII of 
,. . . „„„ 1835, by which an uniform coinage was 

Past proceedings in reference > J • • 

to the gold coinage in India. established for the British dominions in 

India the gold mohur of Bengal and the Star Pagoda and other gold 
coins of Madras and Bombay were a legal tender, being valued relatively 
to silver in the proportion of one to fifteen. 

By the Act of 1835, and a contemporary Resolution of the Govera- 
ment of India, gold coins, representing, respectively, -5, 10, 15, and 30 
mrees^eredLcted to be coined at the Indian Mints; and, although 
they were not to be a legal tender, they were to be received and 
issued ” at the public Treasuries at rates to bo fixed, from time to time, 

by proclamation. ^ 

Hie mte were fiose denoted Ir the name, of the eein. i but it «« 
atterWs peroeived that the «.f these coins at a prescnlod rate was 

ineenaistent with the faet that they we™ not * 

.la™ati.n.of January W« authorised then, to he My »»»v.d at 


.r tb. Wl. rf 0» »»i.J Ibej -1 f.r 

r.t. ..r . Jo. r.l.l.rfj W I ^ a„, 10 to., a. lb. r. 1 . b, 

to currency. The Governor General m touncu wi , 
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the previous rate of fifteen to one^ and'^to be disposed of as mig^t be 
ordered by the Accountant General or the Accountant of the Pre- 
sidency.'^ 

In May 1844, in order to encourage the coining of gold, the reduc- 
tion of the seignorage on gold bullion tendered for coinage from two to 
oneper cent., which had previously taken place at Calcutta in November 
1837, was extended to the Mints at Madras and Bombay ; and it was 
declared that persons delivering in gold for coinage were entitled, as a 
matter of right, to have gold coins returned to them. The seignorage 
on silver coin remained, as before, at two per cent. 

In January 1860, the Sub-Treasurer at Calcutta reported that the 
market price of the gold coin had gradually fallen to the price at which 
the Government received that coin from the public, and that there ap- 
peared to be a tendency to a further fall. This was the first notice of the 
effect upon the currency of India of the increased production of gold 
in California; but the Government did not at that time consider it 
necessary to direct any alteration in the terms on which gold coin was 
receivable into the public Treasuries. After this came the discovery of 
gold in New South Wales; and the Government of India was alarmed 
by rumours that arrangements were in progress for forming connexions 
with Australia for the purpose of bringing up gold, by a direct line of 
steam communication, to take advantage of the proclamation by which 
gold was receivable at the rate of fifteen to one compared with silver of 
equal weight and fineness. 

In order to avoid the embarrassment of an excessive stock of coin 
which was not re-issuable and could not be disposed of expect at a loss, 
notice was given, on the 22nd of December 1852, that gold coin would 
no longer be received in public Treasuries. 

The course which ought now to adopted, is to retrace our steps, 

We^ought now to retrace our ^ 'declare gold to bo a legal tender in 

steps. addition to silver, at a rate carefully calcula- 

ted with reference to the relative value of the two metals. 


proclamation in the Calcutta Gazette, at which they shall he received and issued at the pub- 
lie Treasuries, in hen of the legal silver currency of British India. Until further orders that 
rate will be as the names of the tokens denote — the gold mohur, for 15 rupees ; the 5* 
rupee piece, for 5 rupees; the 10-ruf)ee piece, for 10 rupees; and the 30 -rupee piece for 
30 rupees.”— /row the Government of India to the Court of Director$i 2Mh of 
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®>a« .d«p«OB of Iki, couTO, Mr, Wil»„ objootod that -•« coo. 

Mr. Wileon’s objectioiu ^ P®y » given sum of money is 

... ^ .... “ore oor less thao > contact to 

Jchoor . p™o wcjrkt of that taUl wHch i. the taodari at *7^ 

the ,»otr^ » and that to alto, o, vaay the stodari, aodt 

Apt a^tte is simply to eoaU. i dobta 

to break faith with the creditor.*' ueoror 

Thia ^.gomeot has been ablp and sncceaaMIp answead by Si, W 
Mansheld m the 8rf and 4th Chapter of hi, Minute. He sho„. thrt 
n.on^.. thenaeasn^ and «p,«ntative of »f«; and that, „h.tc“ 
cay bo the cua^t com m which contnmt, am enpm.«d, the intend 
w, that the creditor should reoem ml„, without depreciation, in any 
tom which may he most convenient to the community to rtichb, 
Wongs; otherwiae, the State wouU not be able to change it, legal ten 
der or enpresaion of value, the effect of which would bo, under differert 
c^umstances, to do real injustice to debtom or creditors. If . cbimge 
ot value 1 , t*ng place by which an ounce of sUver will, at some fnlum 
tae, be worth more than an ounce of diver now is, we ought not to 
inc^ the value of debts by declaring that, for aU time to come, they 
sb^ be paid in coins constantly gaining a higher value than was origi. 
nally attributed to them; and the reverse of this would be the case if 
sdver was in a course of depreciation. Including the local revenue 
the Government of India <s annually a creditor to the extent of nearly 

fifty millions sterling, more than two-fifths of which depend upon per. 

manent obliptions expressed in the legal silver money of the time, or 
upon obligations similarly expressed for long terms of years. The same 
Government is also a debtor to the extent of rather more than twice its 
annual revenue. According to this view, the State is chiefiy interested 
m maintaining the rights of crediters. But according to the broad and 
just view, the real concern of the State is to maintain the integrity of 
all contracts, public and private, and to promote general confidence and 
good faith, by so regulating the circulating medium, that, as far as pos- 
e, no enhancement or depreciation of value shall take place to the 
advantage of debtor or creditor. 

Tbe question of the double Closely connected with this, is the ques- • 

tion of the double standard of value. 

The popular sentiment coincides with the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
r. Harris, and Lord Liverpool, that the principal measure of property 
® ould be made of one metal only. 
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And, in fact, although it may be necessary for a timo that* two 
metals should be le^al tender, only one metal can practically be the 
standard of value. 

However accurately the value of two metals may be adjusted to 
each other, the vicissitudes of production, the necessities of commerce, 
and the convenience of daily life, ever cause slight variations between 
the market value of the two, and the cheaper metal becomes the prin- 
cipal medium of exchange and the standard of value. 

It would seem to be a result of general experience, that nations 
must pass through this stage before they arrive at a satisfactory state 
of their currency. 

British currency went through a series of alterations between gold 
and silver until a gold standard, with a subsidiary silver token coinage, 
was finally established in 1816 by the 56, George III, C. 68. 

The experience thus acquired was employed in 1838 and the foUow- 
ing years in reforming the metallic money of the British Colonies, which 
had fallen into a confused and unsatisfactory state, and peremptorily 
required the interference of the Government. This was done by rating 
the foreign gold and silver coins current in the different Colonies at their 
proper relative value to sterling money, and making them legal tender 
in common with sterling money. The discoveries of gold in California 
followed after an interval of some years, and silver then ceased to cir- 
culate, except as tokens for the fractional parts of the pound sterling, 
and the British Sovereign was established as the sole standard. The 
first of these changes was an administrative operation. The second was 
a natural result. They were both eminently advantageous. 

f) 

The whole process is described in the extract in the Appendix from 
a Memorandum by Mr. George Arbuthnot, 
Appenda No. 7, page 249. dated in August 1858. It will be seen that 

he speaks of the proceedings for the “ concurrent use of the British 
with the foreign coins at the rates assigned to them,” as having been 
“ attended with perfect success and says that the subsequent transi- 
tion from a silver to a gold standard “ was effected without disturbing 
contracts, and without detrimeij,t, therefore, to the community at large.” 

Our example was followed by the United States. By the law of 
1849, golden- dollars of a certain weight and fineness were legally 
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declared to be equal to the silver dollar. In 1853, the old full weight 
silver coin having been in great part absorbed as a commodity of trade, 
and the national reserves now consisting almost entirely of gold, the 
intrinsic value of the silver coins was reduced (the dollar from 412^ 
grains to 384 grains,) so as to make them tokens, like the English silver 
coins, limiting their tender to five dollars, and thus adopting a single 
standard of gold. 

A similar change has taken place in Prance. Since the decree of 
Napoleon in 1801, a double legal tender has prevailed. From 1801 
to 1850 gold had a tendency to rise, and it consequently disappeared 
from the ordinary circulation and commanded a premium; but the price 
having fallen somewhat below the fixed rates since the discoveries in 
California and Australia, the standard currency of the country and its 
reserves now consist of gold, and the silver coin, which has not been 
exported, in consequence of its having been reduced by wear below its 
full value, is fast passing into the state of a subsidiary token coinage,* 

As in the British Colonies, so in the United States and France, the 
alternative legal tender caused no inconvenience in measuring values; 


* Since tliis wa.s written, I have seen fromtlie Newspapers tliat the French Govcrinncnt 
has determined to reduce the llulf and quarter francs from 900 parts of pure silver and 
100 alloy, to 835 pure and 1C5 ahoy; in other words, to make them avowedly tokens, 
nliieh they had really already become by wear. The five franc pieces of the coinage of 
the years till 1830 were always better than .standard, but from 1814 to the present time 
they have been below their standard, and tho coins of the present day are worse than any. 
The following is an abstract Statement of five franc pieces received into tho Celcutta 
Mint during 1863-64 : — 


Weight in 
Tolahs. 

Assay. 

• 

Nett value in Rupees 
issued in Mint 
Coitiftcate. 

Rs. A. P. 



Ks. A. P. 

67,98,291 9 0 

4 

dwts. worse. 

55,73,318 1 2 

40,40,187 14 0 


do. 

38,74,439 2 8 

11,933 0 0 

5 

do. 

11,416 14 6 

13,208 2 0 


do. 

12,607 7 9 


Nett v.iliie at Fiench 
stfindarcl 900 Touch, 
or 1 d\^ts in the 
Pound Troy, worse 
than Indian standard. 


Rs. A. P. 
56,73,318 1 2 
38,83,428 9 5 
11,409 5 il 
12,005 10 5 
.2 


Lo.ss to importers from 
difference between ac- 
tual assays and Froiicli 
standard. 


I?8. A. P. 
Nil. 

8,980 6 0 
62 7 0 
88 2 8 


98,63,620 


0 


94,71,781 10 


0 


01,80,011 10 11 


9,130 0 11 
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and the accession of gold, as the sole standard of value, did not affect, 
in any perceptible manner, prices, obligations, or interests of any kind 


whatever. 

It will be seen from the papers describing the currency of Ceylon, 
which form the last number of the Appen- 
dix, that Ceylon, which is an integral part 
of India, is considered to owe to its double standard its comparative 
immunity from the severe monetary crisis through which India has 


Appendix No. 10, page 267, 


lately passed. 

I have no further argument to urge for the adoption of gold in 
British India as an auxiliary currency. Monetary science is eminently 
experimental ; and if the point has not been established by the examples 
which have been adduced, ^o d priori reasoning would sufiice. 


If the expediency and safety of the first step has been proved, I do 

not care to follow the process through its 

Siil)SGQuciit steps of the process* « _ l i l n 

subsequent stages. The change should, of 
course, take place with the utmost attention to the habits and feelings 
of the people, as recommended by the Chambers of Commerce. What 
I propose is, not an immediate or entire substitution of gold for silver 
money, but the gradual addition of gold money to the existing silver 
money. Both metals are held in esteem by the people on account of 
their intrinsic value, and for a long time they would have a concurrent 
circulation. The first effect of the admission of gold into the cur- 
rency would be to raise the value of gold, because it would release an 
equivalent amount of silver. In other words, a tendency would be 
created to lower the value of silver, and, so far, an advantage would be 
given to silver in maintaining, its place in the circulation. The ulti- 
mate effect would, probably, be that, partly from a slight additional 
fall in the price of gold in India arising from causes which will be 
hereafter more fully explained, and partly from the superior convenience 
of that metal in making the larger payments, the currency and reserves 
of the country would become gradually filled with gold, and the time 
would then arrive for considering the propriety of converting the silver 
coinage into a subsidiary token coinage. Perhaps, as in France, the 
silver coinage, not being renewed, and becoming by wear less than iis 
full nominal value, would of itself subside into a token coinage, and the 
people of India would be gradually educated to receive such a coinage 
as representing a value which it did not intrinsically possess. 
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would be greatly facilitated by the establiahment of one 
Advantage of an unifonn uniform standard medium of exchange 
standard of exchange. throughout the British Empire. This is an 

advantage of extensive empire, including dependencies in different parts 
of the world, which ought to be utilised for the public benefit. A similar 
advantage was formerly derived from the general currency which the 
Spanish dollar obtained. Owing to its superior convenience and other 
causes, the British sovereign would, if fair play were given to it, come 
into more extensive use than the Spanish dollar ever did. 


One of the first results of the discovery of the Californian gold 
. .1 r f fields was, that the Mediterranean and 

Assimilation of tlio liiiigiisu J ^ 

and Australian sovereigns. Levant were swept of dollars for transmission 

to the east, and sovereigns were substituted for them. After the dls- 

covery of the Australian gold fields, a branch of the Royal Mint was 

established at Sydney for the coinage of gold in accordance with the 

standard of weight and fineness of the currency of the realm. The 

superscription, however, was different, and the coin was made a legal 

tender only in the Australian Colonies. Its currency has since been 

extended by Royal Proclamation to other possessions of the Crown, viz., 

Mauritius, Ceylon, and Hong-Kong. 


In May 1862, a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider and report on the expediency' of legalising the 
circulation in the United Kingdom of the sovereigns coined at the 
branch of the Royal ^lint at Sydney. The Committee reported ba 
although the sovereigns coined at the Sydney Mint might “be con^dcred 
perfect as regards fineness and weight,” and were, iii fact, more valuable 
than the Tower Hill sovereigns, because, whatever silver ticre was m 
the gold found in Australia, it remained in the com as par o lo a oy, 
the sovereign made at the Royal Mint had a preference over tlie Sydney 
sovereign wherever both were in circulation; that this was entirely due 
to the fact that the Sydney sovereign was current in AusUaha .alo 
and in a few of Her Majesty’s distant possessions, while 
sovereign had a circulation throughout the realin ; an a 

this o„ ’ 

mereigni.patticd.rly«ap.mn^> 

Australia and our possessions of Cey eommerce 

has been declared current by Royal 

Witt and dao «ith India, MamU*. ■’«». «"■* 
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countries^ into which Australian gold coin largely enters, there is no 
doubt but that the imperial sovereign is more highly valued than the 
sovereign issued at the Sydney Mint/^ I'he Committee, therefore, re- 
commended — 

1^^.— That gold coin should be issued from the branch Mint at 
Sydney, having currency in all parts of the British dominions where 
gold coin minted in London is current. 

— That the coin struck at the Sydney Mint should have, as 
nearly as possible, the same alloy, and the same quality of execution and 
durability as that struck at the Royal Mint in London. 

— That the coin should also have a Mint mark sufficient to 
indicate, at least to bankers and others, the Mint whence it issued. 

« — That an adequate Mint charge or seignorage should con- 
tinue to be levied, and that the Imperial Government should stipulate 
for its being kept at such an amount as to prevent any undue induce- 
ment to the importation into the United Kingdom of gold in coin 
rather than in bars. 

5M. — That arrangements should be made for withdrawing from 
circulation, as speedily as possible, the existing Sydney gold coinage. 

(jtli , — That the cliarge for the branch Mint should be provided 
for by permanent: appropriation by the Legislature of New South Wales, 
rather than by an annual vote.*^^ 

These recommendations were accepted by Her Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, and a Treasury Minute was recorded on the 2^nd of June last, 
stating that My Lords are satisfied with the disposition shown by 
the Legislature of New South Wales to pass an Act for this purpose 
the Bill introduced this year having been withdrawn only on account of 
a technical objection not affecting the principle of the measure; and they 
are willing to submit a Bill to Parliament, as proposed by the Governor 
of New South "Wales, conditionally, enabling Her Majesty to declare 
by proclamation, coins to be jssued from the Branch Mints of New 
South Wales, corresponding in the essential particulars regardingthe 
standard of value and denomination with those issued from the Royal 
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Mint of London, a legal tender of payment in the United Kingdom. 

The effect of such an enactment will be to enable Her Majesty to give 
currency to the Sydney gold coins in all parts of Her dominions in 
which gold coins issued from the Royal Mint in London are a legal 
tcnder.^^ 

The Minute then states th^t this measure must be guarded by the 
precautions recommended by the Committee, of which the imposition 
of an adequate Mint charge is the one of most immediate importance. 
This charge is proposed to be fixed at an ounce of gold coin, which 
is the estimated cost of coinage on all gold returned in coin to the 
importer; and it is explained that this is to be over and above, 1st, the 
cliarge made at the Sydney Mint for prompt Returns, whether in coin 
or. bar gold, analogous to the charge of 1^^/. allowed by law at the 
Bank of England for immediate Returns iu exchange for bullion ; 2nd, 
the cliarge, if any, which may be incurred for assay and refining ; 13rd, 
the duty, if any, imposed, by Colonial Act, on gold imported into the 
Mint as the equivalent of an export Customs duty. 

The 2nd and 3rd recommendations, the Treasury Minute proceeds, 
will bo the subject for future consideration when the necessary statutary 
powers shall have been obtained; but, although identity in ([uality of 
exeeutioii and durability between the coin struck at the Sydney Mint 
and that struck at the Royal Mint of London, may properly be kept in 
view as an object of ultimate attainment, it would not be expedient to 
lay down any positive regulation regarding the character of the alloy to 
be employed. 

It will tluis be seen that the only external obstacle to the supply 
of India with the standard gold coin of the British Empire is about to 
be removed. Australia is the greatest existing source of supply of gold; 
and, both from proximity and from the course of trade, she ought to be 
bound np with India in a peculiar relation.* The perfected authenti- 
cated produce of the Australian gold fields ought to have the same 

* There are political and moral, as well as croiioinical relations involved iu the con- 
nection between Australia and India wliich were alludci to by me in a letter published in 
the Times OM this subject in February 1850. — “England has a southern as well as an ^ 
eastern empire. One empire is Christian, the other is Heathen. One is young, self- 
governed, full of vitality, composed of men of our o^vn nation and language ; the other is 
the oldest existing community in the world, abounding in latent resources, but helpless, 
dependent, and requiring the aid of a more energetic race to rise to a higher state of social 
and moral existence. That these two empires should be closely connected with each other, 
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advantage as the Spanish dollars coined at the miners mouth had iu 
former days. But, instead of this, it must either be sent to England 
to be re-coined and forwarded to India charged with all the expenses of 
this circuitous route, or, if sent direct to India, it must be disposed of 
at a loss compared with the British sovereign. For the future, there is 
to be only one sovereign, distinguished merely as to its place of manu. 
facture by a Mint mark, which will require a magnifying glass to be 
detected. 

The Committee abstained from entering into the question whether 
the Mint would have been better placed at Melbourne than at Sydney ; 
or if a Mint should not also be established at Melbourne but in 
another part of their Report, they gave the following indication of what 
their decision would have been; ^Hhe character of a coinage, whether 
produced at one or at many establishments, must depend on the honesty 
and integrity of those charged with its superintendence, and there is no 
reason to doubt that, with a well-regulated establishment and proper 
control. Mints conducted for the advantage of the subject, and not for 
the exclusive benefit of the Crown, may usefully be established wherever 
there exists an extended market for bullion/^ The Treasury Minute 
contains the following reference to this part of the subject : — My Lords 
would have been ready to have entered into this question if required to 
do so, as preliminary to any measure for declaring sovereigns and other 
gold money, coined in Australia, a legal tender of payment in the 
United Kingdom ; but, as it has not been raised by the Colonies imme- 
diately concerned, though ample time has been offered for its considera- 
tion since the puUication of the Report, their Lordships feel themselves 
warranted in passing it by, and applying themselves to the proposition 
now before them from the Colony of New South Walos.^^ 

India has no slight interest in 'this question. The precious metals 
are imported at a particular season of the year to meet the urgent neces- 
sities of trade. They are wanted iu the form of coin, to be sent at once 
into the interior, to pay for produce ; and every day^s delay is a loss to 
the holder and an injury to trade. But, as the precious metals are 


as well as with the metropolitan country, greatly concerns the interests of all.. The tropical 
productions of India meet with a ready sale in Australia, but the great staple of Australia 
is excluded by Mint Regulations from Jfndia. Australian men would come in the wake of 
Australian gold/and another branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, singularly adapted for the 
work by experience and genius, would co-operate with us in the organization of Indian 
industry.’* 
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yeceiv^d in vast quantities at a time, it is impossible that any Mint, how- 
ever powerful, can convert them into coin as fast as they are required. One 
of the advantages of adopting the sovereign as the standard gold coin 
of India, will be that, as it is the sole standard coin of the rest of the 
British Empire, it may be imported ready for use; but this advantage 
will be in a great degree lost if the principal Australian gold field is 
unprovided with a Mint. 

Major Ward, the Master of the Sydney Mint, wrote to me in Feb- 
ruary last, — Your acceptance of our coin, or, as it then will be, the 
imperial sovereign, as a legal tender in India, would increase our work, 
and we could produce for your circulation alone some £4,000,000 ster- 
ling per annum ; and if a Mint be established at Melbourne, three times 
tliat quantity.'’^ This supposes that nearly the entire annual produce of 
the Australian gold fields would be coined and sent to India. Such, I 
believe, would be the case, if a Mint were established at Melbourne, and 
if the legal restrictions existing in India and Australia were removed. 
The proximity of Australia makes that country the natural source of 
supply for the east, as California and Russia are for the west. 

The produce of the Australian gold fields has of late years shown a 
decided tendency to fall off. Universal experience proves that, owing to 
the nicely balanced state of the market for the precious metals, they are 
not a fit subject for an export or import duty. The steady diminution 
of the gold supplied from the Victorian fields will be seen from the 
following extract from the Report of the Registrar General of the Colony 


oil the quantity of gold exported during the last twelve years 

Year. 

Ounces. 

Vnlao. 

£ 

1851 ... 

145,1-17 

580,587 

1852 ... 

... 2,724,933 

10,800,733 

1853 ... 

... 3,150,021 

12,000,083 

1854 ... 

... 2,392,065 

9,508,262 

1855 ... 

... 2,793,065 

11,172,261 

1856 ... 

... 2,985,669 

11,942,783 

1857 ... 

... 2,761,528 . 

11,046,113 

1858 ... 

... 2,528,188 

10,112,752 

1859 ... 

... 2,280,676 

9,122,702 

1860 ... 

... 2,156,604 

8,626,642 

1861 ... 

... 1,967,420 

7,869,758 

1862 ... 

... 1,658,285 

6,685,192 
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An(i it appears from another source that during the first half of 18C3 
gold was exported only to the value of £3,298^936, which shows a still 
decreasing rate. 

Assuming the basis of the change to be that the sovereign and 

How the sovereign should he half-sovereign are to be made legal tender 
rated m reference to the rupee. India^ the only remaining question is how 

they are to be rated in reference to the rupee. 

Certain general princqiles may be confidently laid down. 

The first and most essential of these is^ that the rate fixed should 
be rather below than above the present price of gold. The danger to he 
avoided is an undue interference with existing contracts. If the rate 
were fixed too high, debts could be paid with a smaller value than tliat 
for which they had been contracted ; silver would be practically demo- 
netised j a large quantity of gold would he suddenly required to cany 
out the change ; and the result apprehended by the Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce would be realised, of great derangement in the commerce 
and finance of India, and probably also in the money markets of Europe.^^ 
The rest would right itself in time; hut the fraud committed upon 
creditors would he irremediable, for, when contracts have once been 
interfered with by an alteration of the measure of value, there can for 
them be no return to the former standard. On the other hand, the 
worst that could happen from rating the sovereign too low, would he 
that the operation of the measure would be retarded ; but no other harm 
would be done, and the object might still be attained by a revised rating 
in wliich the sovereign would be placed somewhat higher. 

The sovereign . must he rated,, not with reference to its value in 
England, but solely with reference to the cost at which it can be obtained 
from the cheapest source of supply, that is, from Australia. 

It is very desirable that the rate should, if possible, be so fixed as 
to avoid an inconvenient fraction. The countless repetition of the cal- 
culations involved in the existence of such a fraction would seriously 
detract from the advantages of the measure. For a long time the 
exchange between India and England has been so near two shillings for 
the rupee, that this has beetf fixed, from year to year, for the adjust- 
ment of the accounts between Her Majesty's Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, The same rate has been adopted in the financial accounts, and 
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is extensively used in private transactions. The pubUc mind is therefore 
already accustomed to this rate of converting the rupee into sterling, 
and it is in itself the most convenient possible. It offers the follow^ 
Ing simple decimal proportion : — 

£1*00=£1, or one sovereign ... ... = Rs. 10 

•60=10^., or half-sovereign ... ... = 6 

The Madras Fanam, which, not long ago, was the favorite cbin of 
the south of India, was worth Rs. 5-6-6: When Mulraj was besieged 
in Mooltan, being short of silver to pay his troops, but having forty 
lakhs of rupees hoarded in the gold, he coined the whole of it into 
pieces which passed for one Rupee. These have since been in great 
request. 

Sir C. Wood attached so much importance to the possibility of 
adopting a convenient mode of converting the sovereign into rupees, 
that, in a Despatch dated the 2nd of May 1861, he stated* the question 
of the introduction of a gold currency into India as depending upon 
it, — I am not insensible to the possible advantage which might arise 
from the introduction of the sovereign as the current coin of India (as 
it is, I believe, in Ceylon) ; but at the present relative intrinsic value of 
gold and silver, no combination of Indian coins can express the value of 
the sovereign. If, by any change in the relative value of the two metals, 
a sovereign and 10 rupees were to become of equal intrinsic value, the 
sovereign might readily be introduced, and become the standard coin of 
India ; but at present it can only be taken at its value as gold, and that 
value will vary from time to time, according to the demand at the 
moment for that metal.^^ 

The reform of the currency of the West India Colonies was much 
facilitated by what Mr. Arbuthnot^ calls a fortunate coincidence oi 
principle and convenience,^^ i. e., the rating of the Spanish and Mexican 
dollar for circulation at 50d, This valuation afforded a simple rule foi 
the conversion of the dollar into the denomination of British money, 
and it equally facilitated the conversion of British money into the deci- 
mal system of account founded on the doUar, as the half-penny repre- 
sented the 100th part of that coin/^ 

I am disposed to think that, although a sovereign and 10 rupees 
have not become of equal value, they have sufficiently approximated to 
allow of an auxiliary gold currency being successfully introduced at that 
lelativo valuation. 


23 
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We have seeti that, for the ordinary computations of public and 
private transactions, the sovereign and 10 rupees have actually been ac- 
cepted as being of the same value, 

A rupee contains 165 grains of fine silver, which, at 6^. per ounce of 
standard silver, is worth 1^. lO-j^^jt^. This was the ofiicial valuation of 
the rupee, according to the prices prevailing in the London market 
before the gold discoveries. In the years 1862 and 1863, the average 
price of bar silver in the London market was If^., at which rate the 
rupee is worth 1^. lOy®^^. 

But the real practical question is, not what the rupee is worth in 
London, but what it is worth at Calcutta. . According to the calculation 

contained in the valuable paper in the Ap- 

Appendix No. 8. page 262. 

tion of bullion into India with quotations," which has been kindly fur- 
nished to me by Mr. Dunlop, the Manager of tlie Calcutta Branch-oHhe 
Agra Bank, 5«. per ounce cost in London gives the rupee at Calcutta 
at a cost of 24'05^., after computing freight, insurance, brokerage, &c., 
at 3i per cent., and duly allowing for the Mint seignorage. 

Mr. Dunlop elsewhere says, — “ If a gold currency were to be intro- 
duced into India, and the Calcutta Mint purchasing price was fixed at the 
same figure as that of the Bank of England, £3-17-9, or Es. 38-14-0 per 
ounce, or Us. 14-9-3 per tolah, an importer from Australia would obtain 
his coin at a cost of 2«. Sydney, and 

per rupee from Melbourne, whilst an importer from England would 
obtain his rupee at a cost of 2s. 

^^,The importers of coin, if the sovereign were accepted in India as 
a legal tender for 10 rupees, would obtain their rupee at 2^. 0|(/. from 
London, and at 2^. 0/^6?. from Australia.^^ 

As the experience of practical men is of the highest value in such 
a question as this, I have inserted in the Appendix a letter from the 
Hon^ble Claud Brown, of the house of Jardine, Skinner, and Co. The 
facts stated in this letter furnish reliable data; but Mr. Brown will 
judge, after reading this Minute, how far his inferences ought to be 
modified. 


Australian sovereigns can be laid down in Calcutta at Rs. 10-2-9 

each. The actual rates at which they were sold, from the 6th of Janu- 

ary 1859 to the 8th of June 1864, will 
. Appendix No. 8, page 269. , . 

be seen m the Appendix. Thev vary from 
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Rg. 9-15 to Rs. 10-10. The average of the year 1869 is Rs. 10.5.'4i • 
of 1863 Rs. 10-3-5 ; and of the first six months of 1864, Rs. 10-1-4* 
The latest information I have is contained in the following extract from 
a letter from the Hon’ble Claud Brown, dated Calcutta, 28th 'of June 
"The arrvials of gold in this market still continue so much in excess of 
demand that 22 carat fine is not saleable at better than Rs. 14-7 to 
Rs. 14-7-6, a price which would admit of the sovereign being turned 
out at the Mint at the required cost of 10 rupees/' 

It will be seen from the interesting papers which form the first 
number of the Appendix^ that the rates at which the sovereign passes 
ill Upper India scarcely exceed those which prevail at the Ports. This 
is explained by the fact that gold is so much easier of transport than 
silver, that its relative value to silver is rather less at Lahore than it is 
at Calcutta.* It will also be seen that every body is agreed at Delhi, 
Lahore, and Umritsur, that the sovereign ought to be made a legal tender 
at 10 rupees. 

In Australia a duty of l.y. 6d, is payable at the Customs foi: every ounce 
of gold exported, for which a duty of Is, 3d, for every ounce of standard 
fineness is substituted upon that portion of the gold which is brought to 
the Iloyal Mint at Sydney. This difference is intended to equalize the 
charge upon two descriptions of metal; the raw gold, as produced 
from the mines, being considered generally better than standard gold to 
the extent of 3d. per ounce. Besides this, a charge is made at the Sydney 
Mint for melting, assaying, and coining, of one per cent, u^ion quantities 
below 1,000 oz., and of f per cent, upon larger quantities. If it, shall 
be determined to adopt an alternative legal tender of gold and silver in 
India, hanging on an uncertain balance, the expediency of maintaining 
these charges will probably be re-considered. No revenue, which the 
Australian Colonies are likely to obtain from them, can be compared with 
the advantages they would derive from the unlimited demand for their 
great staple, which would be the consequence of its really becoming a 

component part of the currency of India. "1 he 1^. 3d,, or liy. 3d, the 

• 

* This opens to view another important result of a gold currency. Combined with 
railways and the paper currency, it wiU have a great^effcct in equalising the internal ex- 
changes. The substitution of gold and paper money for the cumbrous silver medium will 
also allow of the public expenditure being carried on with a smaller average balance, and 
® l^rge amount of silver will be thereby set free. 
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ounce, is an ordinary export duty upon gold, treated as an article of mer- 
chandize. The additional Mint charge of 1 per cent, was described by 
Mr. Miller, of the Bank of England, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on the Sydney Branch Mint, as very extravagant indeed/^ 

The establishment of a regular trade, embracing England, India, 
and Australia in a connected process, would also somewhat reduce the 
price of gold in India and would give increased steadiness to it. Up to 
the moment of its absorption into the currency, every ounce of gold which 
reaches the shores of India is an article of merchandise, affected by all 
the conditions which influence commercial transactions ; and it is a well 
known rule that, while high profits are necessary for isolated, excep- 
tional, one-sided operations, a low average rate suffices for a settled 
trade, in which several profits and freights are obtained in a connected 
series. 

While Australian sovereigns can now be laid down at Calcutta at 
Rs. 10-2-9 each, English sovereigns can only be delivered at Rs. 10-4-10, 
This shows how completely this is an Indian and Australian question in 
its practical details. Although England is deeply concerned, it is only 
through the interest she has in her commercial and other relations with 
India and Australia. 

After making all these allowances, the sovereign at 10 rupees 
would probably still be undervalued as compared with silver ; but the use 
of gold as money is attended with so many advantages, that it would, 
notwithstanding, be preferred in all but petty transactions. If I am 
right.in this conclusion, the object we all have in view will be attained. 
When sovereigns are tendered at 10 rupees, creditors will get some- 
thing more than they are entitled to, and yet sufficient motives will not 
be wanting to maintain sovereigns in circulation. 

My proposal, therefore, is, that sovereigns and half-sovereigns accord- 
ing to the British and Australian standard, j^ths fine and £3-17-10i an 
ounce coined at any properly authorized Royal Mint in England, Aus- 
tralia, or India, should be declared legal tender in India at the rate of 
one sovereign for 10 rupees j and that the Indian Mints should be open 
to the receipt of gold bullion on the above-mentioned terms, to be 
re-delivered in coin at a ch^i'ge merely sufficient to cover the cost of 
manufacture, which is much below the present charge of 1 per cent. 
The Mint charge on silver should be maintained at the existing rate 
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of i per cem. The Oovenment currency note, would h, p.y,l,U either 
in rnpee. or m »>,emgn. nt the rete of 10 mpee,. No hunion/eij 


Mr. Claud Brown remnrh.,_..Thnl under such an arrangen.«.l, 
jorerergn, would ho readdy and „pidly rcceircd inte general circltion 
I have little doubt hut the hr,t and mo^ cential condition i., that 
some one miMt provide the wvereigne, and my difflculty ia, that I do not 
think It can he done at the price." My answer ie, that gold, in general 
and the Kvctelgn, in ^licular, are already provided in va.t ,uantitie,,’ 
mid that the motive, which have produced this great importation are likely 
to be increaaed by making the mveveign a legal tender at 10 rupee,. 


The view I take ha, rendered it unnecemary for me to enter upon 
some considerations, which have usually been 
Concluding observations. much dwelt upon in the discussion of this 
subject. 


I freely admit the hoarding propensities of the people of India, 
arising from habits induced by ages of misgovernment. The Govern- 
ment of India has been a still greater offender, owing to the enormous 
cash balances held by it, which, taken together with the numerous and 
large reserves kept by the Native States, probably amount to more than 
is hoarded by all the ryots and other private persons throughout the 
country. Mysore, which is under our own management, had upwards 
of £1,000,000, until a portion of it was lately invested in Government 
Securities; the petty principality of Kirwee had a treasure amounting to 
more than £600,000, which was never heard of until it was captured by 
our troops; Saadat Ali^s Lucknow treasure was about £8,000,000; and 
the third-rate State of Scinde had £470,000. These last have dis- 
appeared ; but their recent existence is illustrative of the prevailing 
practice of Native States. 


I also entirely agree with the position which has been so clearly 
established by Captain Lees in his valuable and interesting book on 
“ The Drain of silver to the East, and the currency of India," that, partly . 
owing to the change from a Native to an European form of Government, 
partly to the substitution of money for bkrter in remote districts, but 
chiefly to the general increase of prices and wages and the vastly aug- 
mented amount and number of transactions, the requirements of India 
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for coin for cuiTcncy purposes are only beginning to be felt, and that, 
notwithstanding every aid that can be given by the extension of paper 
money and credit, the ultimate demand will exceed any thing of which 
we have yet had experience. 

The channels of circulation, according to the actual habits of the 
people and their existing modes of transacting business, have, for the 
moment, been filled by the enormous amounts of silver which have, of 
late years, been poured into the country, and this is one of the causes of 
the great inerease in prices which has taken place. Nevertheless, the 
craving of this great population for the precious metals remains unsatia- 
ted, and silver and gold are the only articles they are willing to aceej)t 
in unlimited quantities in return for their inimense supplies of valuable 
produce. The basis of the question is, therefore, a mercantile one, and it 
is only incidentally a monetary one. The people of India mil have the 
precious paetals in return for their produce ; and the point for decision is, 
whether, owing to our Mint Kegulations, their demand shall continue to 
fall in undue proportion upon silver, or shall be proportionally divided 
between silver and gold; the value of the annual production of gold 
being two and a half times that of silver, and gold being' about fifteen 
times more efficient, as a circulating medium, than equal quantities of 
silver. I mean that, if a given price has to be paid, the quantity re- 
quired to be used will be less by about fifteen times if it is paid in gold, 
than if it is paid in silver. 

When the power which India has of absorbing the precious metals 
shall be turned in equal proportion in the direction of gold, there will no 
longer be any solid ground for apprehending a progressive depreciation 
of the value of that metal throughout the world. The new demand for 
gold will then be fully on a level with the new supply. I agree with 
Mr. Jevons in thinking that ‘‘the ultimate effect of the late gold dis- 
coveries will be to render gold more than ever the pre-eminent and natural 
standard of value. The greatly multiplied mass of gold in use, the 
increasing area of production, and the greater variety of nations which 
share in its production, will "finally render it far more steady in value even 
than it has beer^ In becoming more abundant, gold will become more 
than ever the natural international currency, by the flow of which the 
balances of the exchanges of fiations will be adjusted. It will become 
more generally the money of the world.” 


C. E. TEEVELYAN. 
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J" C. Pabky, Esq., Delhi Bank Corporation, Limited, to the 
Hon’ble Siu C. E. Trevelyan, — dated Uh May 1864. 

Before replying to your letter, I thought the subject of a gold No. 
currency of sufficient importance to invite the principal Native bankers 
and dealers to a conference on the subject this morning. I will not 
trouble you with the variety of opinions advanced; but the general 
feeling, in which I concur, is, that there will be no doubt of the success 
of the scheme, provided gold be the standiird and not a subsidiary cur- 
rency. Several of us think that it may be left optional to pay up to 
Ks. 100 either in gold or silver, but one banker, who is very intelligent 
and has agencies in every large town in India, thinks that payments in 
silver should only be legalized as fractional parts of a sovereign. This 
will show you how anxious the people are to have gold as a currency, 
and they are confident of success, if freely received and paid at all Trea- 
suries. I still think that for five years or so, till the silver is absorbed in 
the country, which it will be in the manufacture of jewellery and deposits 
under ground, silver may be made legal to the extent of Rs. 100 or 200. 

The sovereign is considered the most convenient coin and in general 
favor. 

* 

As far as we can judge, from £250,000 to £300,000 in sovereigns 
have been received in Delhi, and two-thirds remitted to Umritsur and 
the Punjab, the remainder used in drnaments and brocade work. The 
market value fluctuates almost daily, ranging from Rs. 10-1 to Rs. 10-6 
each ; the rate to-day is Rs. 10-1-6. Two days ago it was Rs. 10-2. 

Seeing the difficulties into which the country may be thrown for 
want of a gold currency and the readipess pf the people to receive it, 

I would beg leave to venture the hope that no half measures be adopted, 
or, as in 1833 , it will probably prove a failure. 

There seems to all practical men no injustice whatever, when 
the magnitude of the (question is considered and its importance to the 
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1 . well-being and advancement of the empire, that all contracts and engage- 
ments existing should be legalized in gold at the equivalent of Rs. 10 to 
each sovereign. 

It seems to me that holders of Government Paper and Securities of 
every kind will rather benefit by this arrangement, inasmuch as gold will 
be more valuable than silver, till an absorption of the latter takes place 
and then^ if silver should for the nonce rise in value, fresh importations 
will keep it at an average rate. 


From Mr. Neale Porter, Scinde, Punjahy and Delhi Bank Corporation 
Limited^ Umritsur, to Sir C. E. TREVELYAN,~fi?a^^i^? 20th May 1864. 

At the request of Mr. Macleod, the Manager of this branch has 
lately been collecting information about the gold coinage known and in 
use here. All the particulars he has obtained will, no doubt, with much 
official information, reach you through the Financial Commissioner. I 
will merely state this much, viz., that two days ago I had at the Bank a 
great gathering of city notables, town councillors. Honorary Magistrates, 
&c., men all interested in trade and banking ; and on the same day an 
equally numerous attendance (of course by invitation) of Marwarries 
and bankers generally. 

I told them that, for the general convenience of trade and com- 
merce, and for the good of the empire at large, — for they must understand 
all creation did not consist of merchants and shroffs, — the Government 
had determined to extend, by a system of circles, the Government paper 
currency, and, in addition, to establish a gold coinage, which should be a 
legal tender ; that this gold coinage was not to displace, but to assist, 
the silver coinage, and that it would be gradually issued; that it was to 
be introduced because it was impossible the increased and increasing 
transactions connected with the enormous agricultural and commercial 
(internal and external) business of the country could continue to be 
carried on satisfactorily unless assistance was given to the one silver 
currency. 

€ 

If, I remarked, a man has a cart heavily laden with grain and 
cotton, and his horse can no longer draw it, he hooks a donkey on to help; 
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» ' 

and tl» its valuable load get to market. Now, the trade of No. 1. 

India is in that condition j it requires the gold coinage to he hooked on 
to help the sUver currency.” 

My homely illustration bad much effect. 

To sum up— the wealthy and intelligent Native bankers and met* 
chants here are quite satisfied as to the goodness of the intentions of the 
Government in this matter ; and although they may not see as clearly 
we do the urgent necessity of the measure in question, and are by 
nature disposed to let well alone, they will most willingly and cheer- 
fully see a gold currency supplementary to the present silver currency 
introduced ; and, I may add, they are quite alive to its numberless minor 
conveniences and advantages. The coin they would prefer is the sover- 
ci<ni ; it is to them an old acquaintance, hitherto consigned to the melt- 
ing pot, but they quite understand the more dignified position it will 
take when made a legal tender for a given number of rupees. They 
do not seem to care about the half and quarter-sovereign, but I think 
these might at once be introduced with advantage. Sovereigns are 
now selling here, scarce as money is, at Bs. 10-3, to be made into orna* 
ments after the extraction of the alloy, but as soon as they got into 
general and extensive use as a circulating medium, they would never, 

I think, be at a premium, except for exchange purposes. ’ . 


From Mb. L. C. Pkobyn, Deputy Auditor and Accountant General for the 
Punjab,— dated Lahore, Idth May 1864; 

When you spoke to me about making the English sovereign a legal 
tenJorm ai. coanlty, and ..ted n,. to i»c.rt.in Ite probable *eU 

otthe measure iu'the Punjab, I was in t"!** 
epportunily ot consulting some of the Cmritenr bantem on the subject. 
I am »rry to say, however, I have been unable to go oyer to Umntsur, 
and my enquiria have therefore been eoiiliued to the tsmten of La ore. 

Of course the market value ot the soWign up here 
tonsideraUy. So tm a. I have been able to aseertom, ‘‘ 

Iheugh «,ry rmely, gels dorm to Ba 9-14 j m>d sometime., 

1 ^ but its general price 18 IUi.iO-4, 

rarely, ajets up as high as Rs. 10 o, o t » a,. 

I'OAor^O.e. Tbe present rato is Ba. W-4. Tbe fet yppc^to ™ 

that though gold up hOT is in itelt more valnabl. than gold m Calenlta, 
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1 . just in the same way as silver is its relative value to silver, which eon- 
stitutes its money or market value, is a trifle less here than Calcutta 
and Bombay. The immense amount of gold which has lately been 
imported into the Punjab is not owing to gold being worth more money 
here than there, but to money itself being dearer, and to gold, which 
has moreover peculiar facilities for being converted into money, being 
so much easier of transport than silver. To illustrate my meaning — the 
banker who last February got up 6,000 sovereigns from Bombay to 
Umritsur, did so, not because those sovereigns were worth more rupees 
in Umritsur than in Bombay, but because the rupees they were worth 
in Umritsur were of greater value to him than the same, or even a little 
larger, number of rupees in Bombay. I mention this because I think 
you talked of the sovereign being dearer here than in Calcutta and 
Bombay. On some occasions, indeed, the sovereign, with all other gold 
coins, acquires quite a fictitious value. I was told that when Lord 
Canning was up here, gold coins were in so great demand for nuzzurs, 
&c., that the sovereign rose even beyond Rs. 10-8, but of course this 
was purely temporary ; and immediately the durbars, &c., were over, the 
sovereign went down very low. 

It is difficult to say what the precise effect of the introduction of 
the sovereign, as a legal tender, will be in the Punjab. It is, however, 
I think, certain that if the plan be successful in the Presidency cities of 
Calcutta and Bombay, it cannot fail to succeed up here. I mean that 
if you succeed in establishing a large gold currency in those cities, the 
drain of gold up to these parts will, in a very great measure, supplant 
the drain of silver that has been taking place during the last few years. 
(The Government alone has been importing into the Punjab more than 
50 lakhs of rupees, £500,000 worth of silver per annum, and this 
in addition to immense importations by private parties.) Even now, 
although there is no gold coin a legal tender, the convenience of import- 
ing gold is so great, that large quantities are brought up, — much more, 
I suspect, than the actual requirements for ornaments, &c.,— or rather, 
I should say, were brought up three or four months ago ; the demand 
for money up here has quite gone down, as you can see by the result of 
our sales of supply bills on Calcutta. In fact, the people themselves 
are establishing a gold currency, an inconvenient one, however, because 
its value fluctuates. The facilities for keeping and for carrying about 
gold coins are very great, and they are therefore very popular with aU 
classes. 
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PromD^ Jf* McLeod, Esq., c. ^.,Finl, Commr. in the Punjab, fo Sir 
0. B. Tebvblyan,— Lahore, Uth May 1864. 

I have deferred replying to your letters until I could reply with No. 
some confidence in regard to the prospects of a gold currency if intro- 
duced here, and I now proceed to reply to your several queries, in the 
order in which you have asked them. 

Whether a gold currency, in addition to the existing silver 
one, would be acceptable ? This is a question to which it is exceedingly 
difficult to elicit a satisfactory answer, as the ideas, even of the banking 
classes, are exceedingly hazy on the subject ; and in so far as I can pene- 
trate their thotights, they cannot realize the effects likely to spring from 
gold being declared a legal tender, at a fixed value with reference to the 
rupee. Assuredly, however, they evince at present no dislike or appre- 
hension when the suggestion is made to them, but, on the contrary, seem 
rather to like the idea of gold becoming abundant, from whatever cause. 
They seem incredulous as to the possibility of the relative value of the 
two metals being maintained at an absolutely uniform rate by the fiat 
of authority, instancing, as proof to the contrary, the fact that, although 
we issue copper at the rate of sixty-four copper pice for the rupee, their 
money-changers invariably realize batta, on giving change for a rupee, 
and the amount of this batta varies with the abundance, or otherwise, 
of copper current coin avaiL.ble in the market at the time. The same, 
they conceive, must take place, when change is given for a current gold 
coin, and they are probably not far wrong ; but past experience does not 
lead them to anticipate that the fluctuations in relative values will over 
be very great or permanent. • 

Secondly , form and value would be most suitable for the 
gold currency? They all unhesititingly prefer the sovereign at 10 
rupees, and half-sovereign at 5 rupees, both here and at Umritsur. 
The quarter-sovereign they do not seem to fancy much. Their reasons 
for the above preference are, that it is the- coin now most familiar to them, . 
being by far the most abundant and almost the only one now employed 
systematically for equalizing the exchange f and that, as their system 
of enumeration is by decimal progression like our own, (though the 
fractional portions of the coins, weights, and measures are not so gra- 
duated,) this value of coin will be more ionvenient than any other. It 
is also a handy and hardy description of coin, the merits of which, in 
this respect, they appreciate. 
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j ^ *“*? “ «“ «»■»» if sold v„ , 

dust, thm sheet*, nuggets, and bars or bricks. ^ V 

Of th. fonwr, or g»ld du.t, Mr. Darie. (ri* . 

1,30,000 worth „ imported anouall, (r„„ jh. momitemoL pa’rl, „f 
Tm^ aud thohaok, „ the O™. A .mall b prl«| i. 

the P«.jab,aad Urge ,m.m.tm.ar. doabUem imported f«,m AuatralU 
and other countries. 

Of gold plates, those stamped No. 100, contain 1-96 of alloy those 
marked No. 90, 1-24; and some 20 or 30,000 tolas weight per Innum 

are said to have been imported of late years, though recently their 
import has fallen off. 


The quantity of gold in nuggets and bars annually imported I have 
not ascertained, but the import of all these is from Calcutta, and 
dependent on the state of exchange. While Mr. Melviirs list of gold 
coins bought and sold during the year shows an aggregate value of 
Es. 17,14,930, my informants at Lahore assure me that the yearly value 
of gold in all shapes, bought and sold at Lahore and Umritsur, amounts 
to two lakhs of tolas, or Rs. 34,00,000 in value. 

The average selling price of gold seems to be from Rs. 17-2 to 17-4 
per tola, and in the long i*un it appears to have always kept pretty 
steadily at this, although it is always subject to periodical rise and fall, 
and to more considerable fluctuations when special disturbing causes 
occur. 


In the cold weather, owing to large importations from Cabool and 

elsewhere, it always falls. Thus last year it fell as low as Rs. 16-12. 

* 

Daring Holkar's invasion in 1862 Sumbut, it is said that all his 
expenditure was carried on in gold, and it fell in consequence to Rs. 14-6 
per tola. In Maharajah Shere Singh^s time, the desire for hoarding 
liaised its value to Rs. 18-8. After annexation, when Government sold 
off the gold collected in the Durbar Tosha^hanah, the value of gold fell 
to Rs. 16. In tiie great famine of 1840, its value is said to have risen 
to Rs. 20 per tola, and to have been largely conveyed to Jummoo in 
exchange for grain. ^ 

During the Governor Generals visit in 1860, when nuzzurs were in 
demand, the old Kaldar Asharfee is said to have sold for Rs. 24. 
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No. 1. TKe conolusion which I draw from the foregokg . thaViidth the 
exception of what is brought into the Punjab or Sindh from Gaboob 
which is brought by the Lohani and other merchants, as being the 
most portable article available, all the gold which finds its way into the 
province is brought to equalize the balance of exchange, being procured 
by bankers with the utmost facility and confidence by Dawk Banghy 
Parcels, showing how much more available our cash balances would be 
if a gold currency were introduced, and how greatly the general adoption 
of a paper currency would be facilitated. 

I gather, too, that in the long run the relative value of gold as 
compared with silver has continued surprisingly uniform — no sensible 
deterioration having resulted from the large importations now taking 
place from Australia. I have no doubt whatever that a much larger 
quantity of gold is used for making up jewels than formerly, but inuch 
less is hoarded. 

I have not sent you specimens of any of the foregoing coins, as I 
think it probable that most of them you will bo quite, indifferent about 
seeing. If, however, you will mention which of them you would like 
to see, they shall be immediately sent. 

In the mean time I send you one of Mdlrdj^s gold rupees, which 
you particularly wished for. It was some time before I succeeded in 
getting it, as they are now very mre. He had in Mooltan some 40 
lakhs of rupees hoarded in gold, and being short of cash wherewith to 
pay his troops, he is said to have coined the whole into these pieces, 
which passed for one rupee. On one side the legend is Sat-Qflr-Sahai, 
and on the other an emblem which I suppose is intended for a spear- 
head, with the Sumbut year 1905 above it and a legend below, which 
reads like Sfindar K^l. 

4 

On receiving your letter, I wrote to Mr, Melvill, the Commissioner 
at Umritsur, which is our great commercial mart, to make enquiries for 
me and report the result, while I made others independently here, I 
annex in original the memorandum and list which he has sent me, which 
contain more details than I I^ave given you afore. 
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Memorandm on OoU Currency hj P. S. Melvili, Esq., Conmr. at 
UmriUur, — dated May 1864. 

I convened about a dozen of the best informed merchants and No. l. 
shroffs of Umritsur on the 19th instant, and made enquiries from them 
regarding the introduction of a gold currency in addition to the silver 
currency, 

2. They were decidedly in favor of the measure, provided it was 
introduced generally. The bases of the measure must, I told them, 
be— 

1^^ — ^That Government would take payment in either coin at the 
option of the payer ; the Government, when in the position of payer, 
exercising the like option. 

%nd. — That gold would be a legal tender equally with silver at the 
option of the payer. 

3. As to the form of the gold coinage, it was immediately decided 
that the sovereign was in every respect the most desirable, whether as 
regards its sterling value or as regards its exchange value. It was also 
thought without hesitation that the sovereign should bo a leg.al tender 
for Rs. 10. Half and quarter-sovereigns were also thought necessary ; 
but the quarter-sovereign w.'S evidently named in an uncertain way, 
under the idea that if Government chose to coin it, they might as well 
have it, 

4. A Statement of the gold coinage at present In the marl^et is 
annexed. From this it appears that sovereigns to the value of a lakh 
of rupees are imported into Umritsur each month from Calcutta ; and 
that the total value of the gold coins* brought to the Umritsur market 
yearly is Rs. 17,14,930. (See paper of calculations appended.) 

5. This value is about four times what it was in the Seikh time, 
and is to be attributed to the general increase of trade; the demand for 
gold having increased with the demand for commodities generally. 

6. The tables, however, have been completely turned agamst 
Cabool, whence the mass of gold was procqjed m the Seikh times. 1 o 
facilities of communication with Calcutta and Bombay, w ic are ice y 
supplied from Europe and Australia, have given the precedence to those 

markets in the supply of gold. 


25 
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7. The general demand for gold which is now ascribed to the 
zemindars is a very satisfactory proof of the progress of the country in 
wealth. 

8. No doubt that the greater freedom with which jewels and pros, 
perity are now openly displayed has a good deal to do with the aug. 
mented desire for gold, apart from the advance of the people in material 
wealth. 

9. It would appear that, in the event of a double currency being 
established, a large quantity of silver will be- brought to the surface in 
lieu of the gold that will be hoarded. Facilities will also be offered to 
trade, which at present, so far as I can learn, derives no assistance what- 
ever from the presence of gold. In other words, gold is nowhere used 
in the Punjab as a medium of exchange. 

1 0. The evils of a double currency being a single standard value 
are not likely to be seriously felt in this country, so long as the universal 
love of hoarding and ornaments continues, provided only that the sov- 
ereign be declared a legal tender for Rs. 10. Exchange operations would 
of course be carried on as at present, subject to the fluctuations of the 
market, the holder of silver desirous to change it for gold being obliged 
to meet the requirements of the holder of gold, and vice versd. The 
demand for the precious metals is likely to continue for some time to 
meet the balance of trade in favor of India. The most acceptable form 
is that of money ; and it would appear that the sovereign will be taken 
as readily as the rupee, provided it has a fixed value assigned to it as a 
legal tender. 


Statement of Gold Coins in the Umritsur Market, — dated the 20^/4 

May 1864. 

1. Sovereign. — Sterling value, Rs. 10 ; average selling price, 
Rs. 10 j monthly import from Calcutta direct, 10,000 sovereigns, received 
by mail cart by daily packages. The sovereigns have been imported at 
this rate for the last four or five years ; merchants import them and sell 
them to shrofis, who pay for them after eleven days from time of pur- 
chase. The merchants pay for them by Government Bills or Hoondees 
on Calcutta. The shroffs distribute the largest proportion to different 
towns, as Lahore, Wuzeerabad, Sealkote, and the like, and a larg* 
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quantity is t^en to Jummoo. The chief use made ef th. 

, for —a ballioa, for or„o„.o.., tr'Cr ‘•* 

Th. remmto ». vJI.g« aro I,^ 

Th.soT.re.gn »d,o „,ed .a,o„.ire,y f„ ^ * 

«h»mrf .n &Tor of th. more eadly-kept gold coin. Th. a„d 

Cashmor. pnr.haa.rs require it for wire-drawing principally. Th. An. 
tralian soyoragn is imported as well as the English sovereign No die' 
crimination is exercised between them. Occasionally sovereign, are sent 
to Peshawnr from Unmteur, but this only cecum „hen there i, a lull in 
the flow of gold coins from Cabool. 


2. BoMara Sterling and selling value, Rs. 6-8 : monthly 

importation into Umritsur, 2,000 coins from Peshawar. This and the 
Russian piece, (No. 3,) and the Babookhance mohur, are brouf^ht to the 
Peshawar market by the Cabool merchants, who have reccived“them in 
payment for merchandize sold to the people of Bokluara and Persia. At 
Peshawar they sell them and procare Hoondees on Bombay, Calcatta, 
and other places. Some merchants carry the gold coins about with them' 
in India, selling them at various places ; but this is the exception. The 
Peshawar slirofis dispose of them partly by local sale for conversion into 
ornaments and for hoarding, and partly by transfer to Umritsur. The 
gold of the Bokhara Tilla is very pure, being next to the Jeypore mohur 
m this respect, and superior to the sovereign. 


3. Russian Gold (Name unknown, called Roossee^^ by the 

Natives.) Sterling value Rs. 8-6 ; present selling price Rs. 8-6 ; monthly 
import into Umritsur, 1,000 coins from Peshawur; contains a great 
deal of alloy. These coins are disposed of all over the country, almost 
entirely for conversion into ornaments after being melted and after the 
removal of the alloy. (See preceding remarks.) 


4. Bootkee . — (Belgium coin). (A.) Large. — Sterling value Rs. 5 ; 
selling price Rs. 6-10 ; monthly import 1,000 coins. This coin is 
chiefly brought out from old hoards. It was much approved in the 
Seikh time by chiefs for hoarding, and it is from their treasures that they 
now find their way into the market. They are not much melted, but are 
extensively used for ornaments, such as necklaces, &c. ; the design being 
®«ch approved. The principal purchasers»are zemindars. 

(B.) Small.-u-Monthly import, 200; sterling value, Rs, 4-14; 
selling price, Rs. 5 ; used as above, but not so much approved of. 
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V 

5. Jeypore Mohur . — Sterling value Rs. 15-8 ; selling price Re. 16; 
monthly import from Jeypore 500 coins. Is the purest coin of all, and 
varies but little in price at different places. Is extensively used by 
travellers, particularly sepoys on their journeys, and is also much con- 
verted into ornaments, after melting by zemindars. 

6. British Indian -Mb/^wr.—Sterling value Rs. 15 ; average selling 
price Rs. 15 ; monthly import from Calcutta 200 coins. Is bought 
chiefly by zemindars, who get their money's worth in sterling gold, and 
is generally melted. 

7. BahooJchanee Tilla. — Sterling value Rsl 4-12; selling price 
Rs. 4-12 ; monthly import from Peshawur 200 coins. Is a Persian coin. 
(Sec remarks under No. 2.) 

8. Austrian Bootkee. — (Name unknown.) Sterling value Rs. 5, and 
sells for the same ; monthly* import 100 coins from Calcutta. Is sus- 
pended as an ornament, and is not melted. 

9. 3fohur Mahomed Shahee. — Sterling value Rs. 15-8; sells at 
Rs. 15-14; monthly import 50 coins; chiefly procured from old ‘hoards, 
and is bought by travellers. 

10. Ftirrucfcahadee Mohur. — (A.) Old. — Sterling value Rs. 18 ; 
sells for Rs. 20 ; being much approved of for pendant ornaments. 
Monthly importations 50 coins. 

(B.) New. — Sterling value Rs. 18 ; sells at the same ; monthly 
import 10 or 20 ; used for ornaments. 

11. Nanuhhahee MoJmr. — Sterling and selling value Rs. 14; 10 
or 20 coins find their way into thh market each month. This is an 

Ushrufee," and as such is available for presents at marriages, and for 
payment of dowry. Being cheap, it is sought after for this purpose. 
Is not melted for ornaments. 

12. Lucknow Mohur.— BioxXing and selling value Rs. 16-8 ; 10 or 
20 are brought into the market each month. The gold is good, and it is 
converted into ornaments. 

18. Runject Singh^s Mdhur . — Sterling and selling value Rs. 16; 
is very rare. 


P. S. MELVILL. 
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Memorandum of Cakulatiom. 


1. Soverei^ 

2. Bokhara Tilla 

3. Russian Gold Coin 

4. A. Bootkee, Belgium Coin.,, 
B. Do., do. do. ... 

5. Jeypore Mohur 

6. British Indian Mohur 

7. Babookhanee Tilla 

8. Austrian Bootkee 

9. Mohur Mahomed Shaheo ... 

10. (A.) Old Furruckabadee 

Mohur 

(B.) New ditto ... 

11. Nanukshahee Mohur 

12. Lucknow Mohur 

Total 

mh May 1864. 


2/)00 X 6-8 = 

13^000 

X 

3,000 X 8-6 = 

8,376 

X 

X 

Ot 

o 

II 

6,625 

X 

200 X 5 = 

1,000 

X 

600 X 16 = 

8,000 

X 

200 X 16 = 

3,000 

X 

200 X 4-12 = 

950 

X 

100 X 5 = 

600 

X 

60 X 15-8 = 

776 

X 

60 X 20 = 

1,000 

X 

16 X 18 = 

270 

X 

16 X 14 = 

210 

X 

15 X 16-8 = 

247-8 X 

16,315 

Total 


12 = 12,00,000 No. 
12= 1,66,000 
32— 1,00,500 
12 = 67,000 

32 = 12,000 

32 = 96,000 

32 =- 36,000 

32= 11,400 

12 = 6,000 

12 = 9,300 


12 = 
12 = 
12 = 
12 = 


32,000 

3,240 

2,620 

2,970 

17,14,930 


P. S. MELVILL. 


Mract from a letter from the Kurrachee Manager of the Sckde, Punjab, 
and Delhi Bank Corporation, Limited, to the Managing Director in- 
India, — dated 2nd June 1864. 

“ Gold Cuerency"' has existed in Cutch for the last seven years. 
The coin is called Koree,” and is of the value of Ks. 6-12 to Rs. 7. 
Cotton farmers take back the proceeds of their cotton from the ports of 
shipment in this currency, and it is sold by them to dealers in gold. 
Much of the gold coin has disappeared ; some is supposed to have been 
melted, but the bulk to be buried and hoarded. 


MEMORANDUM. 

My opinion is, that the introduction of a gold coinage, confined la 
the English London, Mini sovereigns and 'half-sovereigns, would be a 
highly beneficial and economical measure for British Burmah. When an 
Act of Parliament shall have been obtained, making the Australian 
sovereign, strUc^ ait the Sydney Mint, and which is of precisely the same 
assay as the London sovereign, a legal tender, then the Australian coin 
can be received into British Burmah at the same value as the other, but 
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1. not otherwwe, for at present the Australian sovereigns seldom sell for 
more than two annas each premium, while London sovereigns have gone 
up occasionally as high as eleven Rupees each, and usually hold a pre- 
mium in this market of eight annas each, except when a large number 
is thrown suddenly on the market, as is sometimes the case during the 
height of the rice export season, when many ships from Europe are here 
together ; even then, they seldom or never fall below a premium of four 
annas per sovereign. Such I know to have been the state of things from 
1857 until now. 

I would on no account introduce any other gold coins than the 
sovereign ; others are unknown to the Shans and Burmese, who buy our 
manufactured goods, and I think it would in every way be preferable to 
introduce the English (and at the proper time the Australian) sovereigns 
only, rather than gold mohurs or any other gold coins that might be 
struck at the Calcutta Mint. 

There <jan be little doubt, I think, that the effect of introducing a 
gold currency, limited as I have before said, would be to release much, if 
not all, of the hoarded and buried silver throughout British Burmah ; by 
sovereigns being made a legal tender for all sums in excess of ten rupees, 
those who bring down large quantities of rice would be enabled, in a 
small compass and about their persons, to take back the realizations of 
their sales more easily than in rupees. 

The eflPect upon trade generally, I conceive, would be decidedly bene- 
ficial in every way j I think it would partially check the improvidence of 
the Burman who thinks little of ten or twelve rupees for many purposes, 
but who would reflect somewhat before he changed or parted with his 
golden coins. 

i 

I think, moreover, it would be a measure favorable to the country, 
so far as its exchange operations are concerned, and by increasing the 
circulating medium, would ease mercantile operations generally at every 
busy and pressing season of the year. 

To Europeans there cafin be no question that it will be a benefit. 
They, too, will reflect a little before parting with a sovereign or the half 
in gold, and as assuredly as the establishment of one or two Banks has 
done much for Rangoon, so do 1 believe that all such imperceptible yet 
real pressures to economy, as are to be found in the drawing of a cheque, 
—inducing as I say economy, — ^will be beneficial to air classes of the 
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community. I submit my views with the utmost deference, as the sub- No 
ject is one on which I write rather as a practical man in the business of 
life than as a Political Economist, to which science I have given no 
sufficient study. 

DONALD MACLEOD. 


MEMORANDUM. 

whether a gold currency is desirable for India 
generally, has been so fully discussed in the Presidency Towns, and the 
affirmative so well sustained, that it is not necessary to re-open that 
question here. Suffice it to say that British Burmah is no exception to 
India generally in this matter, and the introduction of a gold currency is 
highly desirable. This being admitted, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I consider the English sovereign the most suitable coin that could 
be introduced. In the first place, its appearance and intrinsic value are 
already well known to the community, (who buy great numbers of them 
to convert into jewellery,) and has therefore great advantages, or, at all 
events, is free from the disadvantages which attend the introduction, in a 
country like this, of a new and unknown coin. In the second place, its 
intrinsic value is considered here as a trifle over ten rupees, and I have 
no doubt when made a legal tender for that amount, it would be readily 
accepted, not only for currency purposes, or for conversion as above men- 
tioned, but its comparative' smallness of bulk and extreme portability 
would render it more highly prized than silver coin for hoarding, or con- 
veying from place to place. In this way there can be no doubt it, would 
set free much of the silver coin which has disappeared in past years, and 
which is doubtless stored away by the cultivators and others in the in- 
terior. The boon to commerce would be very great, for not only would 
it increase the circulating medium, but as the trade of the country is 
carried on entirely now by means of hard rupees, and must, for many 
years yet to come, be carried on by means of the precious metals, to make 
the sovereign-a legal tender would be to substitute a light and valuable 
medium in place of a ponderous and unwieldy one, a change the full 
value of which can only be fully appreciated by those who come da y m 
contact with the trouble and inconvenience connected with a silver 


Rangoon, 

1864 


.} 


The question as to 


currency. 

Rangoon, 

^'Ith June 1864. 


J. C. TODD. 
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Calcctta Custom House, 1 J, A . CRAWFORD, 

TAe ^2>rd Hay 1864. 3 Collector of" Gtteloma. 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 

3. atatement of the Silver Bullion received, coined, and remaining uncoined 
in the Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Mints, from May 1862 to 
April 1804. 


Months. 

Silver Bullion 
received in each 
month. 

Amount coined in 
each months 

Total remaining 
uncoined. 

1862. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

May... 

1,111,066 

791,056 

3,264,781 

June... 

479,376 

703,911 

2,886,232 

July... 

279,637 

955,947 

2,094,756 

August 

160.879 

784,.501 

1,427,293 

September ... 

142,976 

759,228 

1,187,015 

October 

1,030,353 

463,253 

1,431,874 

November "... 

441,178 

378,031 

1,473,16.5' 

December 

1,182,627 

503,707 

3,605,894 

1863. 




January 

2, .500,031 

777,029 

4,808,093 

February 

1,519,779 

806,435 

5;307,521 

March 

1,702,663 

1,188,446 

5,584,533 

April 

862,672 

1,139,932 

4,546,296 

May... 

186,468 

827,559 

3,653,380 

June... 

61,688 

1,318,959 

2,771,295 

July .. ... 

628,694 

1,170,670 

1,852,835 

August 

37,309 

705,289 

1,184,809 

September 

3 1., 586 

483,798 

887,720 

October 

476,428 

372,890 

1.264j318 

November 

992,973 

347,162 

2,282,649 

December 

1,140,821 

824,588 

2,292,328 

1864. 




January 

‘ 1.7.50,847 

1,248,111 

2,518,951 

February 

970,752 

1,137,948 

2,828,849 

March 

2,087,428 

1,335,563 

3,978,077 

April 

.1,378,841 

1,707,144 

3,562,255 

Total 

21,157,072 

20,731,157 

66,650,519 
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APPENDIX No. 8 B. 

3 B. statement ef Silver Bullion received, coined, and remaining 'Uncoined in 
the Madras Mint from May 1862 to April 1864. 



Amount of 
Merchants’ 
Bullion 
received. 

Amount of 
Public or . 
Govern- 
ment 
Bullion 
received. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Total 

Coinage. 

i 

Balance at 
the close 
of each 
month, 
including 
Merchants’ 
and Govt 
Bullion. 


1862. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Balance 1st May 
31st May 

7,50,409 

2,59,498 

2,041 

2,61,539 

1,72,184 

8,43,738 

Tho balance In- 
eludes 0{)era< 

30th June 

2.21,975 

35,033 

2,56,998 

6,13.144 

4,87,507 

tivo gain and 
loss in each 
month. 

Slst July 

2,81,604 

226 

2,81,830 

3,82.900 

3,86,212 


31st August ... 

3,38,456 


3,38,436 

4,83,000 

2,41.727 

No bullion has 

30th September 

4,33,815 

7,008 

4,40,823 

2.08.283 

3,84,213 

been received 
in the Cur- 
rency Depart 
ment. 

Slst October 

6,79,118 

5,79,118 

6,00,516 

3,62,874 


30th November 

8,56,814 


8,56,814 

3,35,000 

8,91,427 


Slst December 

7,95,869 

714 

7,96,583 

8,19,000 

8,69,015 


1863. 







Slst January .. 

12,22,370 

1,4.3,717 

13,66,087 

6,89,000 

15,4.5,923 


28 th February 

2,30,051 

2,104 

2,32,754 

9,87,000 

7,91,693 


Slst March ... 

3,67,793 

50,04,497 

.53,72,290 

8,08.000 

53,58,964 


30th April 

4,23,269 

4,23,269 

5,44,367 

52.42,383 


Slst May 

61,463 

1*8,790 

80,253 

8,00,000 

45,22,670 

36.18,914 


30th Juife 

2,45,589 

1,028 

2,46,617 

11,50,352 


Slst July 

3,55,679 

16,871 

3,72,550 

13,00,648 

26,90,583 


Slst August . . 

2,19,595 

25 

2,19,620 

12,50,386 

16,59,841 


80th September 

47,918 

669 

48,587 

8,38,614 

8,69,737 


Slst October . . 

2,73,147 

1,060 

2,74.‘207 

68,402 

10,82,926 


30th November 

67,299 

67,299 

3,36,000 

8,14,243 

1,88,942 


Slst December 

77,470 


77,470 

7,02,652 


1864. 







3ist January... 

3,01,455 

40,52,132 

43,53,587 

17.00,000 

28,42,731 


29th Febniary 

26,662 



26,662 

19,76,000 

8,93,311 


SIstMai'ch ... 

18,42,581 


18,42,581 

8,85,130 

18,50,865 


Both April . . 

4,86,312 

1,514 

4,87,826 

17,68,518 

5,70,276 



Foex St. Geoegb Mint, 


} 


J. C. CARPENDALE, 


The Qih June 1863. 


Mint Master, 
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APPENDIX No. 8C. 

of iho AMovtnt *it Rupees of SUvee SwUion received hy and coined No. 
in the Bombay Mint, monthly, from the 1st May 1862 to the Wh 
April 1364, and of the balance uncoined at the close of each month. 


Months. 

The total amount of Sil- 
ver BaDioii received 
in each, month since 
the 1st of May 1862. 

The total amount cedn- 
ed in each month- 

Approximate amount 
of Bullion belonging to 
Merchants in course 
of receipt. 

Bullion belonging to 
Government. 

Bullion belonging to 
the Currency Departs 
ment. 

i 

, bo 

a 

H 

1 

1862. 



I. 

II. 

m. 


May 

June ss 

July 

August ... 

S^eittoraber 

October . . 

November 

Peoetnber . . 

75,96,959 

31.70,299 

702 

7,67,896 

2,42,338 

85.14,800 

33,16.166 

89.01,182 

46.98.000 

42.98.000 
63.14,936 

43.00. 877 

49.00. 000 
87,25,603 
33,26,791 

27.00. 000 

21,27,446 

941 

3,72,320 

84,65,1)66 
6,28,211 
3, 01,. 336 
1,46,94,827 

89,65.583 

40.11,159 

20,11,759 

64.758 

69,847 

2,48,658 

16,38,032 

78,39,214 

1,63,87,542 

1,42,14,265 

1,10,00,000 

03.52,367 

40,80,612 

03.00. 000 

79.00. 000 

79.00. 000 

2,24,80,671 

1,82,26,365 

1,33,84.079 

94.17.125 

82.25.126 
1,00,76,869 

98,39,368 

8,08,31,041 

1863. 







January ... ... 

February ... 

March 

Apiil ... ... 

1,43,62,478 

1,09,85,217 

88,32,887 

72,21,164 

61.00. 030 

53.00. 000 
79,03,658 

92.00. 004 

90.50.673 

63,68,473 

45,21,041 

25,02,586 

1,40,91,661 

1,76.76,878 

1.86,06,017 

1,16,24,428 

1.09.00. 000 

1.. 30.00.000 
1,80,00 000 

1.30.00. 000 

3,40,42,384 

3,70,35,351 

3,61,27,148 

2,71,26,96* 

Total Rs. 

7,28,91,572 

6.06,67,898 

4,88.23,470 

8,18,48,084 

13,00,43,780 

25,63,16,340 

.Monthly Average.,, 

60,74,297 

60,55,058 

36,51,966 

68,20,673 

1,08,86,982 

2,13,59,611 

1863. 

May 

June 

-hily 

August ... 
^^ptombe^,.. ... 

October ... 
November.., ... 

December ... 

17,63,736 

2,88,511 

64.19.846 
1,09,433 
2.65,278 

44.88.846 
86,46,244 

1,02,80,593 

68,01,571 

67,01,875 

70.01,896 

58,01.793 

89,11,566 

36,00.647 

30,01,273 

74,02,440 

37,67,985 

16, 51, 964 
42,81,243 
76,57,064 
45,25,492 

80,88,174 

16,82,236 

1,02,082 

2,11,5;6 

66.218 

4,49,343 

3,32,087 

13,75,180 

1,80,00,000 

1.30.00. 000 

1.. 30.00. 000 
' 72.00,000 

37.00. 000 

42.00. 000 

1.02.00. 000 
1,17,00,000 

2,10.88,174 
1,84,40,221 
1,'}|,02,082 
74,11,515 
.'^1, 18, 182 
89,20,580 
1,81,89,151 
1,76,00,672 

1864. 

January , , 

Febniary 

March 

•April 

1,02,80,881 

68.98,123 

78,76,59.8 

90,52,965 

75,02,806 

78,09,092 

90,02.596 

90,02,948 

63,20,426 

1,09,80,786 

1,84,49,027 

1,38,63,978 

41,53,185 
32.44,715 
21, 21, .308 
21,74,273 

77,00,000 

77.00. 000 

77.00. 000 

77.00. 000 

1,80,73,011 
2,18,75.501 
2,32. 70.335 
2.37,88,251 

Total Bs. ... 

6,52,71,049^ 

' 7,60,89,997 

6,62,37,966 

2,89,99,816 

10.68,00,000 

19,70,37,281 

Monthly Average.. 

64,39,264 

68,36,666 

66.19,830 

19,99,943 

89,00,000 

1,64,19,778 


• Badde. thia. SUver BulUoa of the .alua of abou «l«a of about 

at the Hint, doubtless for the purpose of being soot up tje coum y, 

two lakha of rup^ waa rejeotad as Mint Cartiftcatcs gtUDtad, piw 

No™.^Tho amount of "buinon racaivad the thw yours from to 1st May 1801 to 

Mint-Duty, ReSning Chargos, *o. The amount Tentfore 
the 30th April ISM was os follows 
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statement in Rupees of Silver Bullion tendered for coinage to the Bcmbay Minty monthly y fr(m ike May 1861 



* Estimated. 

S. D. BIBCH, 

The 1864 . Auditor and Accountant Genl, 
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APPENDIX No. 4. 

pfow Captain H. Hyde, r. e.. Master of the Calcutta Mint, to Sia 
,C. E. Trevelyan, — dated 1th June 1864. 


I enclose you a copy of the proceedings of the Magistrate of Howrah No. 
in the case to which the statement you enclosed referred. You will see 
that no Gold Mohurs were found, though dies, of which I send you a 


fae simile, were. 

I can give you all the information you require from two other cases 
that have come under my notice, and of which aU the coining material 
was sent to the Mint. 

In May 1861, the Commissioner of Police sent to the Mint 953^ 
counterfeit Gold Mohurs. These coins appear to have been counterfeits 
of new standard Sicca Gold Mohurs, and were nearly standard weight. 
The assay gain 4J Worse, and the intrinsic worth was 946-7-10 Gold 
Mohurs =i Ea. 14,197-5-6. 

In July 1863 the Commissioner of Police sent 162J counterfeit 
gold coins, the assay of which was found to be 6 Better. The coins ap- 
pear to have been counterfeits of the old standard Sicca Gold Mohur, 
and were nearly standard weight j and their value was 179-13-5 Gold 
Mohurs, or Rs. 2,697-9-3. 

The coiners stood to gain in their transactions as follows — 


May 1861.— 953i counterfeit new Sd. S. 

7 10 ,115 = m. 14,197 5 0 
1,« 0 0 .115 = 11.. 15,050 0 0 
Gain to coiner ... Rs. 832 10 6 

But the market value of these G. M. = 

Bs. 17 .-.9531 at 17 = S 0 0 

D. D. standard value = .. 1 16,030 0 0 

Additional gain on enhanced price ... Es. 1,175 4 0 Jill — t— 

Total gain ... Rs. 2,007 14 6 

July 1863. — 162J counterfeit old stantod 

S. G.M.. assay 6^B= 6atl5 = Rs. 2,697 9 3 

1621 genuinojitto dittojj 0atl5=„ 2.76 1 H 0 

Gain to coiner ... Rs. 64 4 9 

But the market value of these G. M.= 

R8.20.M02fat20= 14 0 

I). D. standard value = » ^ « « ^ 

n . Pa 2 0 = Rs- 2 ^ 

Additional gain on enhanced price tts. ^ 

Total gain Rs- ^ 
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No. 4. Thus showing a gain on th« trwraaciion of May 1861 of 
Rs. S, 007-14-6, and on that of Jnly 1863 of Rs. 557-6-9, calculating 
the tolah of standard gold at Rs. 15} but if something more were 
paid, i. e., market rate, the first transaction would only be i^ected to 
about Rs. ISO, and the second to about Rs. 25. 

I do not doubt but that Gold Mohurs of ancient date that be a 
fictitious value are constantly counterfeited in their full intrinsic value. 


(The following is that part of the Proceedings of the Magistrate of 

Howrah, in the Suburbs of Caleutta, which relates to this subject.) 

Some short time afterwards, one of the Constables observed the 
prisoner, Sreedhur^s wife, moving in a manner which apparently excited 
their suspicions, and following her, found her hands covered with dust ; 
on being charged with attempting to conceal something, she produced 
from behind some bricks in the wall four different dies and a number 
of implements used for the purpose of sinking dies ; all these dies ‘are 
intended for coining Mohurs. The evidence of the witness Ram Kisto, 
who states that he has worked for the prisoner Sreedhur for four years, 
appears to prove that the coining of Mohurs was the business chiefly 
carried on by the prisoner. 


From Captain Tighe, Offg. Pepy. Commr. of Ambala, to Colonel Sib 
Herbert Edwardes, k. c. b., — dated %Uh June 1864. 

I meant before this to have reported oflScially on the Jugadrce coin- 
ing case, but the report was delayed, owing to your kindly allowing me 
to stay up here a few days. 

As, however, you will no doubt be besieged by numerous petitions 
from the parties concerned, it is right you should have a sketch of the 
proceedings as soon as possible. 

About six months ago, there was a squabble among the principal 
coiners of Jugadree, and one of the number gave certain imperfect in- 
formation to the Tehseeldar, E^irkut Ali, who told Parsons and myself. 
There appears to have been some suspicion among the parties concerned 
that all was not right, as for some time we could get no information of 
any more Mohurs coined or sent away. On the 11th, however, Pearsou 
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j-eceived a message from the Tehseeldar beo-mno. a* 

d«A He rd „rr *■. 

.Wut, eU«rrf the h«„», „f the expected pirtiee’ h. 
mg a simultaneous search. The result nf +K.. i. i “s. n>ak- 
1 . j u t -r " showed that tho 

parties had been warned. In only one Imnoe. „ « “ 

Mohure found mi no die. were prodncwi. We Wie7tbl fofo^^ 

rx:::rni^tT^rc:erpSpf;i 

Put«.hh, hArfly halting at Amballa. the Tebs<*ld„ had, m 'LTng 
for Parson., i-eceiaed urformation of the doapateh of a co,„foa„e„» S 
.63 Mob^ to Si.U, and arrangement, were made to ^■’Z m .. 

.enger. Th,, wa. done at Kalka, and the Mohur, fonnd on tho me.' 
senger; they were examined and all found alloyed. 


Immediately on receiving Parsons' information, with a request that 
t myself would come to Jugadree also and conduct the investigation on 

the spot, I did so, and examined the witnesses and tools in presence of 
the accused. 


The result of this examination shows clearly— 

That for the last ten years, Gold Mohurs have been regularly manu- 
factured at Jugadree by several different parties ; that these Mohurs arc 
made to resemble the old Jevpore Mohur of the years 8 to 13 ; but, in- 
stead of being of the value of Rs. 16 to Rs. 16-2, arc really worth little 
more than Rs. 14 to Rs. 14-8. The profit being divided thus : 

Goldsmith ... ... 4 annas fixed fee. 

Coiner shroff... ... 8 do. to 10 annas. • 

Utterer ... ...8 do. to 10 do. 

There are four principal coiner shroffs’ at Jugadree— Zahiroo, Narayundas, 
Deen Dyal, and Adjoodhiaj the three first are all under trial; the fourth 
is the original informer. 

All these men have regular dealings with the more respectable 
hankers, to whom the coining is well known/ and who, accordfngly, buy 
Mohurs from these men for the purpose of uttering them principally in 
the hills. 

Whilst tho price of a real Jeypore Mohur is from Rs. 16 to Rs, 16-2 
at Jugadree itself, they buy these alloyed Mohurs for prices ranging 
h'oiu Rs. 15-3 to Rs. 15-12, selling them for Rs. 16 at Simla and 
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No. 4. Mussoorie, where there is a great demand, owing to the number of ger. 
vants and men employed on the Thibet Boad, who save their wages to 
purchase Mohurs as more portable, and also to the hoarding propensities 
of the HiU Rajahs. I cannot yet calculate the exact amount coined; 
but Been Dyal, one of the coiners, who has confessed with the hope of 
saving his sons, states that a profit of Rs. 4,000 a month is easily made. 
This would give an out-turn of about 2,000 Mohurs a month, but I 
doubt quite so many being coined; at the same time, I believe 1,000 
may be calculated on. 

These Mohurs are principally made out of British sovereigns, tech- 
nically called by the shroffs dthmdshda, and this is, I think, the most 
important feature of the case as pointing to the absolute necessity of 
some Government gold coin. 

Surely, if it is worth while for the Jugadree people to mutilate 
sovereigns and turn them into Gold Mohurs, Jeypooree, which pass 
throughout the plains for Rs. 16 with very slight fluctuations, it would 
not be difficult to make the sovereign itself a legal tender at Rs. 10. 

The coining, as far as I can learn, is not confined to Jugadree, hut 
is also practised at Delhi, Shamlee of Saharunpoor, Roorkee, and other 
places, perhaps Umritsur. 

During the examination the accused implicated each other, and 
many confessed ; and with regard to the principal people arrested, the 
following are the heads of evidence. It must be remembered that the 
books have not fully been gone into yet 

'Daveechund, banker, (Durbaree,*) not present at original enquiry, 
having bolted to Puttialah, returned on the evening of the second day. 

Mootasuddee Mul, brother and partner of Daveechund, present. 
Books examined ; show regular dealings with the coiners Zahiroo and 
Adjoodhia, and purchase of (on a cursory examination) 500 Mohurs at 
low rates from the same, transmitted to Simla to Mohun Lai, the agent 
there, als^a brother and member of the firm. 

In December 1861, MaVomed Eusheed, then Kotwal of Simla, now 
Tehsildar of Kurrur, got information that Daveechund^s firm at Simla 
were in the habit of dealing i|i alloyed Mohurs. He, in consequence, 


* That is, a person of such consideration that he is on the list of those admitted to 
the Governor General’s Durbar. 
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, 

purchased sixteen of these Mohurs, and brought thpm L- v 

guperiors-j the matter at the time was hushed un nnrl ™ ^ 

r, 1 . i. -i. -D i. -i. • • . nusnea up, and nothing more was 

“ „ V » “ r*”. ‘I-* 8“i% kn.„w~ 

of D.vM=huad . Ann, who, ofter Ihi. warning, conlinuod their dealing 
with the comers. "o® 


. “"“raed is Pntteh Sing, Khatreo, head 

"! T represented hy ?nU,U,.i, and 

ther(a.4«i&3Vr~«rrr. This man's books show distinctly the delivery 
of sovereigms to the coiners, and the receipt per contra of Jcypore 
Mohurs. They also show a particular transaction in which Futteh Sinir 
went partners with Deen Dyal, coiner shroff, in a particular remittau(» 
of Mohurs to Teeree, m Mussooree, which proved a loss. 


Dogar Mul, Khatree, brother-in-law of Daveechund, admits know- 
ingly giving a certain number of sovereigns to the coiners, and reeeiv- 
ing back the same in Jeypore Mohurs made up on the spot. 

Tie Anhalla Treasurer's son^s books, at Jugadree, also show regular 
transactions. 


I have permitted several of those concerned to turn Qiieen^s evi- 
dcnce^ and the case is now nearly complete against the principals. 

The Amballa Treasurer admitted to me that he had known of this 
coining some time, but did not report it, as he thought I had not time 
to hear him ! ! He is a very respectable old man, and I do not believe 
himself concerned, though all his family are. 

When Parsons had searched the houses and returned to the bunga^ 
low, the people of Ihe^ city, headed by Futteh Sing ^ were most insolent 
and tried to intimidate him. They behaved excessively badly. None of 
the dies, save three of Narayundass^s, have been delivered up, and 
these were got by the informer by stratagem. I accordingly sent for 
the whole punch, consisting of some thirty to forty of the^ principal 
Biinnyas and Khatrees, and told them I Considered them all equally 
concerned, and if the dies were not produced in four days, I would 
1‘Geommend an extra Police force, at a cost of Rs, 150 a month, being 
quartered on them. As there are at least seventeen to eighteen dies in 
the town, and they have not been delivered up yet, I shall, when I go 
^own, make the threatened report. 
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6 . ‘ I have above principally alluded to Jeypore Mohurs uttered in the 
hills ; but Moorshedabad Mohurs are also made up and uttered in the 
plains. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 

Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation op 2nd July 1858. 

From H. D, Phillips, Esq., Collr. of Tanjore, to Secy, to Board of 

Bevetme, Fort St. George, — No. 108, dated Tanjore, Point Calimere, 

the \(ith June 1858. 

Owing to the apparent scarcity of silver coins in the market, the 
Merassidars of this district feel considerable diflBculty at present iu 
meeting the usual demand on account of their monthly kists. Several 
complaints have already reached me on the subject, and I have reason to 
think that the collections are impeded from this cause. 

2. There seems to have been a great influx of sovereigns in the 
district ; the grain exported from the Tanjore Ports to Colombo and other 
places being generally paid for in gold. These coins, which heretofore 
were seldom or never procurable unless at a premium, appear now to be 
selling at a discount of from one to two annas a piece. 

3. Under these circumstances, the Merassidars have requested that 
my Tehsildars may be allowed to receive gold sovereigns at par, i. e., at 
the value of Rs. 10 each, in payment of the Government revenue. 

4. The Notification of the Government of India, republished in the 
Fort St. George Gazette j page 2 of 1853, prohibits ^Hhe receipt of gold 
coins into the public treasuries of Government.^^ But as it is of the 
utmost importance that every facility should be afforded to the ryots, 
in a season like the present, in the payment of the public revenue, I have 
deemed it necessary to lay the subject before the Board of Revenue, in 
order that they may take such steps in the matter as may sCem to them 
called for. 

5. It has occurred to me that the Board might desire to know how 
many sovereigns on the ag^egate have been proffered for payment of 
the ordinary kists, and I have sent a Circular to the Tehsildars to en- 
deavor to ascertain the total, should they have kept a note of the matter. 
But to await the result of my application to them would have delayed 
this communication, and after all the needful information might not 
have been obtained. 
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Read the feUowing Eatraet from the Rroeeedmgt of the Board of 
Revenue,— No. 2168, dated Und June 1858. 

Bead letter from the Collector of Tanjore, dated 10th June 1858, No. 6. 

In Com. 22nd June 1858. recommending that, owing to the scarcity of 
silver coin in the province, sovereigns may 
be received in payment of revenue. 

- (Here enter No. 108.) 

The Collector states that sovereigns have been received by the 
Merassidars in large numbers^ from Ceylon/in return for rice exported. 

2. The Board resolve to forward Mr. Phillips' letter for the orders of 
Government^ and recommend that he be permitted to receive sovereigns 
at par till further orders. 

(A true Extract) 

(Signed) J. D. SIM, 

SiihSecretarff. 

Order thereon; No. "61 dated June 1^6 
Referred to the Accountant General for immediate report. 

(Signed) W. H. BAYLEY, 

Aclg. Seey. io Govt. 
» 

Read again Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
dated %%nd, and recovded in Diary to Consultation June 185S, 

No. 998. 

Head also the following letter from G. L. Pjiendergast, Esq., Acclt. 

Genl, to Actg. Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George, in the Revenue 
Dept., — No. 72, dated l/otr June 1858. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receiiit of the order of Gov- 
ernment, dated 24th instant. No. 870, referring to me for report Extract 
from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue on a letter from the Col- 
lector of Tanjore, in which he requests permission, in consequence of the 
scarcity of silver coin in his district, to receive payment of revenue in 
sovereigns. The Board also recommend that he be permitted to receive 
them at par, till fiirther orders. 
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No. 6. 2. Under the Notification of the Government of India^ dated the 

22nd December 1852, to which the Collector of Tanjore has referred, the 
receipt of gold coin into the public treasuries of Government is pro- 
hibited, and it may therefore be proper to communicate with the Supreme 
Government on the matter ; but, under the circumstances represented by 
the Collector, I think he may safely be permitted, as a special case, to 
receive sovereigns into his Treasury in payment of revenue, pending the 
proposed reference to the Supreme Government. I would also suggest 
that they be received, as recommended by the Revenue Board, at the par 
rate, i. e., Rs, 10 each. 

3. These sovereigns, when received by the Collector of Tanjore, 
cannot, under the existing rules, be issued by him, and will therefore 
form part of his specie remittances to^ the General Treasury at Madras. 
On being received into the General Treasury here, I would beg to re- 
commend that the Sub-Treasurer be authorized to sell them, but not at 
a less rate than that at which they may be received by the Collector. As 
the market rate of sovereigns has not, within my recollection, been lower 
here than Rs. 10 per sovereign, I do not anticipate that there will be any 
difiiculty in realizing Rs. 10 each. The present rate of sovereigns in the 
Madras market is about Rs. 10-2-6 each. The excess may be credited to 
Profit and Loss^^ in the accounts of the Sub-Treasurer. 


Order thereon; No. 888, dated Vith June 1858. 

Resolved that a copy of the Accountant GeneraPs letter be fiirnished 
to the Collector of Tanjore, through the Board of Revenue, for his infor- 
mation and guidance. 

2. Before addressing the Government of India on the subject, as 
suggested by Mr. Prcndergast in para. 2 of his letter, the Government 
are desirous to know if the present contingency is likely to continue for 
any length of time. The Board will furnish full information on the 
point, and state also what has contributed to the peculiar scarcity of silver 

coin in Tanjore at the present time. 

% 

(Signed) W. H. BAYLEY,- 

Actg. Secy, to Govt. 
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f 

from H. D. Phillips, Esq., Colh. of Tanjore, to Secy, to Board of 
Bevewhi) Pori St. Georye, -^No, 116, dated Kodicurray, i^rd Jane 
1858. . 

Adverting to my letter of the marginal date, I have the honor to No. 

, 0*0 XT lAo below a Statement of the number of 

lOth June 1868, No. 108, • . . , , m , 

sovereigns which appear to have been offered 

in payment of Msts due for the current Fusly in fourteen of the sixteen 

Talooks which compose this district. 

2. I have not yet received a Return from Talooks Tritrapoondy and 
Puttoocottah, hut a representation has reached me from certain merchants 
in the latter division asking why the gold coins, which are current 
across the Bay in the limits of the Ceylon Government, should not also 
be received here by Government Officers in liquidation of Government 
dues for Salt and Sea Customs. They assert that the exception taken to 
sovereigns is productive of much pecuniary loss to them, and beg that it 
may be abandoned 


Numullum 

Keevalore 

Tranquebar ... 

Munnargoody 

Trivalore 

Trivady ... 

Parellum 

Velungamaun 

Myaveram 

Codavassel 

Papanassem . . . 

Sheully ... 

Combaconum ... 

Coottalem 


^otal 


. 2,000 
6,000 
100 
2,500 
6,000 
200 
1,000 
870 
1,000 
500 
200 
1,000 
100 
7,000 

.. 28,470 
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From H, D. Philups, Esq., Collr, of Tanjore, to Beoy. to Board of 
Bevenue, Fort St. George,— Fo. 117, dated Kodieurray, %5t& June 
1868. 


No. 6. 


In continuation of my letter marginally noted, respecting the ex- 

, ^ , , , tensive circulation of sovereigns, which, how- 

23rd June 1858, No. 115. , , , „ ® . . 

ever, I am precluded from accepting in pay. 




Amount reported 

.. 28,470 

Add— 


Tritrapoondy 

.. 3,000 

Puttoocottah 

.. 3,000 

Total 

.. 34,470 


ment of the ordinary revenue demand, I 
have the honor to state that the amount 
which appears to have been offered in Talook 
Tritrapoondy is £3,000, and that in Puttoo- 
cottah it may, I think, from what the Tehsil- 


dar states, he calculated at a similar figure. 


Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation op 20th July 1868. 

Read the following Extract from the Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, — No, 2288, dated %nd July 1858. 

Read letter from the Collector of Tanjore, dated 23rd June 1858, 

sending, with reference to his former letter, 
In Cons. 2nd July 1858. c, . i. . . 

a statement ot sovereigns oiiered m payment 
of kists for the current Fusly. 

[Hero enter No. 115.] 

Read also letter from the same Officer, dated 25th June 1858, 
. . r , reporting the amount of sovereigns offered in 

In Cons. 2nd July 1858. p , . . 

payment of kists at Tritapoondy and Puttoo- 

cottah Talooks. 

[Here enter No. 117.] 

Submitted to Government with reference to the Board^s Proceedings, 
dated 22nd June 1858, No. 2168. 

(A true Extract) 

(Signed) G. S. FORBES, 

Secretary. 
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Order thereon; No. 960, dated \Uk July 1858. 

Ue CoUector of Tanjore, in one* of the letters submitted with the No. 

# Dated 23 r(lJune 1868, N0.U6. Proceedings above recorded, states 

^ that certain inhabitants represent that the 
exception takeii to the receipt of sovereigns in liquidation of Government 
dues is productive of much pecuniary loss to them, and beg that the res- 
triction may be abandoned. The Government will take the subject into 
consideration on the receipt of the report called for in Extract Minutes 
Consultation, dated 29th June 1858, No. 888. 

(Signed) T. PYCROPT, 

Chief Secretary, 


From A. Hathaway, Esq., Acty. Collr, of Maclnra, to Secy, to Board 
of Revenue, Fort St. George,— No. 164, dated m July 1858. 

With reference to the Board^s Proceedings of the 1st instant, 
No. 2278, I have the honor to inform you that no sovereigns have been 
tendered in payment of revenue, as the order prohibiting the receipt of 
gold coin in the public treasuries, is generally known among the com- 
niunity. Gold coin has certainly been introduced into this district to a 
large extent, inasmuch as a sovereign can be procured for Rs. 9-14 in 
the Madura market. 


From D, Mayne, Esq., Actg, Collr., Tencausy, to Secy, to Board of 
Revenue, Fort St, George, — No, 236, dated 16th July 1868. 

With reference to paragraph 4 of Extract from the Proceedings of 
the Board of Revenue dated the 1st instant, requesting to be informed 
whether sovereigns have been tendered to any extent in payment of 

revenue, and whether they are known to 
have been largely introduced into this dis- 
trict, I have the honor to inform you that 
sovereigns are imported from Ceylon, and 
introduced largely in the first six, and to a 
small extent i^ the last three Talooks named 
In the margin. If not prohibited by law, 
sovereigns, it appears, would be tendered in payment of revenue, but 
they are now sold for the current silver coins. 


Nolliambalura. 

Vullyoor, 

Streenycoontum. 

Puttchamahl. 

Bremmadasum. 

Ottapedarum. 

Sauttoor. 

Streevillypoottoor, and 
Sheukeminareoil. 
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6. ' # VedoogrannuiU' 

Tencausy. 

Sharenmadavy) and 
Nangoonary* . 


2. It is reported that sovereigns do not 
abound in four of the Talooks* in this dis. 
trict. 


From H. D. Phillips, Esq., CoUr. of Tanjoroy to Secy, to Board of 
Revenu^y Fort St. GeorgCy — No, 150, dated Point GalimerCy 
July 1868. 


I have had the honor to receive an Extract from the Proceedings 
of the Board of Eevenue, dated the 1st instant, No. 2278, making cer* 
tain inquiries in connection with the present scarcity of silver coin in 
the Tanjore Province. 

2. The Board are aware that the great staple produce of this 
district is paddy, and that a large trade in it is carried on with Ceylon. 
The shipments were usually paid for at Colombo by Hoondies on mer- 
chants at Madras, who again remitted the money to this district by 
Accountant General^s bills, which were cashed at the local treasury. 
IVom all the inquiries I have been able to make on the subject, it appears 

that, owing probably to the late failures in 
the commercial world, and the consequent 
general depression of trade, bills are no 
longer preferred, but that payment is re- 
ceived at once in cash for the exports, and 
that thus sovereigns, the coin in which those 
payments are made, find their way in large quantities into this district. 
This belief seems so far correct that there is actually a great falling off 
in the^ aggregate amount of the Accountant GeneraFs bills drawn on my 
Treasury, which is pro tan to specie withdrawn from local circulation. 


Amount of bills drawn, 
Co/8 Rs.' 


1852 - 53 

1853 - 64 

1854 - 55 

1855 - 56 

1856 - 57 

1857 - 58 


19 , 67,470 

16 , 66,166 

21 , 39.467 

13 , 96,329 

14 , 15,600 

13 , 45,311 


3. Another main cause of the scarcity of silver in the district may 
be traced to the extinction of the ‘Tanjore Raj, and with it the disap- 
pearance of numerous sources of expenditure. Ten lakhs of rupees used 
to be annually disbursed as the Punjum Hissah from the Public Treasury, 
all or almost all which money was of course expended in the district, and 
thus thrown into circulation. This, under the existing state of Tanjore 
affairs, is no longer the case lo the same extent. 

4. Latterly, too, the outlay on account of Public Works has been 
greatly curtailed owing to tjie restrictive orders on expenditure; an 
important change of the kind seems to me to be another of the causes 
which have tended to produce the present scarcity of the usual cir- 
culating medium. 
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5. In proportion to the diminution from these causes in the local No. 
expenditure is the increase in the remittances to Madras of public cash. 

6 It is very difficult to form a safe opinion whether the influx of 
sovereigns is likely to be constant, but as the export trade of the prov- 
ince is carried on chiefly with a Crown settlement, where that coin is 
the medium of exchange, and as a large portion of the lower classes of 
the population emigrate from this district to Ceylon and the Mauritius, 
and usually return with their accumulated earnings in gold, there must, 
at all times, be a large quantity of sovereigns in circulation in Tanjore ; 
and I have no doubt, therefore, that a complete removal of the restriction, 
which the Government have now only temporarily relaxed, would prove 
beneficial, and facilitate the collection of the revenue. 

7 The withdrawal of the prohibition already sanctioned will lead 
Native merchants freely to receive payments in gold, and will, I conclude, 
have the effect of keeping up the value of the sovereign at par, even if it 
does not rise above that figure. 

From H. D. Phillips, Esq., Collr. of Tanjore, io Secy, to Board of 
Revenue, Fort St. George,— No. 162, dated Negapatam, 6M Auguet 

1858 

Adverting to my letter of date the 24th ultimo. No. 1 50, 1 have the 
honor to state that the coUections of public arrears made in sovereigns, in 
the Keevalore Talook, of which the Cusbah is Negapatam, during the 

past month, amounted to Rs. 10,400. 

The whole arrear realized in that penod was Rs. ol,72d.lo. 

Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation op 14th September 1858 

M a. fiUmiv /™“ 

.Revenue, -No. m%,'daUd lUh August 1858. 

Read the following letters : 

From Acting Collr. of Madura, dated 9tb July, m ons. • 

of Tinnevelly, „ 16th „ » » 

of Tanjore, » » ” ” 

of Tanjore, » *» ” ” 

rH«e enter Nos. 164, 236, 150, and 162.] 

R.«,lved, that the 

In Com. let Jtdy 1 868- nutes Consultation, 29th June an Y 

» » ’’ 1858, Nos. 888 and 960 R. D- 


)) 

)} 

» 


)) 

)> 


» 

)) 

i) 
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6. * In his letter above recordod> the Collector of Tanjore furnishes 
the information required by Government regarding the scarcity of silver 
coin in that district and the influx of sovereigns. ' 


3. Mr. Phillips states that considerable trade is carried on between 
Tanjore and Ceylon in paddy, the staple product of the former province ; 
and that the shipments have hitherto been usually paid for in Hoondies on 
merchants at Madras, who again make their remittances by Accountant 
GeneraFs bills on the Tanjore Treasury. Mr. Phillips^ enquiries lead 
him to believe that, owing, probably, to the recent commercial failures and 
depression of trade, this mode of receiving payment is no longer prefer- 
red, and the exports are paid for in sovereigns (the current coin of Ceylon) 
which thus find their way largely into Tanjore. 


1852-63 


e*. 

Co.’s Rs. 
.. 19,67,470 

1853-64 

... 


... 16,66,166 

1854-55 


... 

.. 21,39,467 

1855-56 

... 

... 

.. 13,96,329 

1856-57 


. . • 

.. 14,15,600 

1857-58 

.. 


... 13,45,311 


4. This belief, Mr. Phillips adds, is to a certain extent confirmed 

by the falling off in the amount 
of the Accountant GeneraFs bills 
drawn on his Treasury. The 
marginal abstract shows the 
amount of these bills for the six 
years ending with 1857-68, and 
it will bo seen from it that there 
has not been much variation dur- 
ing the last three years, when 
compared together ; but a great decrease appears when the comparison is 
made with the three preceding years, the average of the former (1855-56 
to 1857-58) being only Rs. 13,85,747, while that of the latter (1852-53 
to 1854-55) is Rs: 19,24,368. It is clear from this that of late a consi- 
derable amoimt of silver has been withdrawn from circulation in Tanjore. 


Seveme from all sources. 

Fusly 1264 A. D. 1864-55 B». 54,75.000 

,, 1265 A. B. 1856-56 „ 58,55,000 

„ 1266 A. D. 1856-67 „ 56,29,000 


5. Another cause assigned for the scarcity of silver is the extinction 
of the Raj. Ten lakhs of rupees were formerly disbursed as the fifth 
share of the Rajah in the revenue of Tanjore, and almost the whole of 
this was expended in the district. 

6. The recent restriction in expenditure on public works is cited by 
Mr. Phillips as another cauSS of the* scarcity of coin. 

7. The Board have no information regarding the Government re- 
Sept. 1857, Bs. 3,08,000 to nu*tance8 from Tanjore in coin by land, but 

Bombay. Statements of imports and exports of 

specie by sea on their .account are blank, with the exception noted in the 
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margm. Mr. Phillips, however, states that the remittance of public cash No 5 
from 'Patyo^e has increased in proportion to the diminution in the local ' ‘ 

expenditure. 

8. Mr. Phillips is unable to affirm with any degree of certainty 
that the influx of sovereigns is likely to be permanent, but as the trade 
of the district with Ceylon is extensive, and a large portion of the lower 
classes emigrate to that Island and Mauritius, and usually bring back 
their savings in gold, a condsiderable number of sovereigns must always 
be introduced into the district. 

9. In a subsequent letter, the Collector reports that in the ICeeva- 
lore Talook Rs. 10,400 have been paid in sovereigns out of a total sum 
of Rs. 61,724 collected during last month. 

10. It will be seen from the letters of the Collectors of Tinnevelly 
and Madura, that sovereigns are largely introduced into those provinces 
also, and thjit in the latter, their present market value is only Rs. 9-14 
each. This depreciation in value Mr. Hathaway ascribes to their 
abundance, but it is no doubt owing also in some degree to their not 
being accepted in payment of the public revenue, which (including all 
sources) is about 25 lakhs per annum. 

11. The Board append an abstract, showing the' total imports and 
exports of sovereigns for uhe Presidency by sea during the last three 
years, according to the Customs Returns : — 

SoVIiiREIONS VALUED IN CoMPANY'S RuPEES. 


Imjiorts hy private hidividaak. 


Districts. 

1855 - 56 . 

• 1856 - 57 . 

1857 - 68 . 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rajahmundiy 


4,000 

24,500 

28,500 

South Arcot 



120 

120 

Tan jore 

72,210 

2,25,.'ii)() 

1,22,4.50 

4,20,160 

Tinnevelly 

41,375 

94,810 

1,99,200 

3,35,385 

Canara 

9,122 

9,950 

14,929 

34,001 

Malabar 

3,400 

38,785 

1,02,865 

1,45,050 

Madras 

9,11,665 

13,9l*,551 

25,61,323 

48,64,539 

Total 

10,37,772 

17,64,596 

, 30,25,387 

58,27,755 

1 
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No. 5. ■ EteporU of Sovereigm by . private Individuals. 


Districts. 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 1 

Total. 

Rajahmundry 

Bs. 

B.S. 

2,500 

Bs. 

. Rs. 

2,600 

Madras 

"700 

... 

60,000 

60,700 

Total 

700 

2,500 

60,000 

63,200 


No imports or exports of gold by Government. 

(A true Extract) 

(Signed) J. D. SIM, 

Secretary. 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be despatched 

From T. Pycroft, Esq., Qhief Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George, to Secy, 
to Govt, of India, — Fo. 1250, dated \^th September 1858. 


With reference to the Financial Notification of the Government 


of India, dated 22nd December 1852, No. 26, 

From Collr. of Tanjore to Bd., 10th June 1858. 

ProdgB. of Uev. Bd to Govt,, 22nd „ No. 2161, 
Order thereon, 24th ,, „ 870. 

From Acctt. Genl. to Govt., 25ih „ „ 72. 

Order thereon, 29th „ „ 888. 

From Collr. of Tanjore to Bd-, 23rd „ 

From do. to do, 25th „ 

Prodgs. from Bd. of Rev. to Govt., 2nd July 1858 „ 2288. 
Order thereon, 14th „ „ 960. 

From Actg. Collr. of Madura to Bd., 9th „ 

From do. of Tinnevelly to do. 1 6th „ 

From do. of Tanjore to do. 24 th „ 

IVom do. do. to do., 6th August J858. 

Board’s Proceedings to Govt., 14th „ 


prohibiting the receipt 
of gold coins into the 
public treasuries, I 
have the honor, by 
desire of the Governor 
in Council to submit 
copies of the corres- 
pondence noted in the 
margin, which will 
show that silver coin 


is becoming scarce in Tanjore, and that sovereigns are largely introduced 
into, that district as well as into Tinnevelly and Madura, and to request 
that permission may be granted for departing from the terms of the 
Notification alluded to in such of the districts of this Presidency in which 
the Government may find it necessary for the punctual collection of the 
public revenue. It will be observed that in Madura, the present market 
value of the sovereigns is statad to be Rs. 9-14, and this depreciation in 
value is, (though the Acting Collector ascribes it to their abundance) in 
some degree, owing to their not being accepted in payment at the 
Government Treasuries. 
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2 , In Tanjore the scarcity of silver coin hecame so conspicuous that No, 5 . 
this Government were obliged, as a temporary measure, to authorize the 
jeceipt of sovereigns, for it was apprehended that, without such permis- 
sion, the public revenue might fall largely in arrears. They will be 
received at par value, viz., Rs. 10 , and are invariably to be remitted 
to the General Treasury at Madras, when the Sub-Treasurer will sell 
them at a rate not less than that at which they were received by the 
Collector. 


Fort St. Geobghi, Revenue Consultation of 28th September 1858. 

Eead the following letter from G. L. Prendemast, Esq., Acclt. Genl, 
to Chief Seeg. to Govt, of Fort St. George, — No. 192, dated 18//* 
September 1858. 

With reference to my letter to the address of the Acting Secretary 
to Government in the Revenue Department, dated the 25th June last, 
and to the order of Government passed thereon, as per Extract from 
Minutes of Consultation, dated the 29th June 1858, No. 888 have the 
honor to transmit herewith copy of a letter from the Collector of Ian- 
iore dated the 13tb instant, in which he requests permission to issue, 

k has b»en temporarily authoriad to reesm m paymoat ol pabho 
kists in consequence of the scarcity of silver. 

.^lallyat W1 bo ablo te m.b tb. 

rLoIaS oa .1 ^ 

3. Moreover, the object in prohibiting 

jUns.h.v.Wnhia.rt.0— ,»2 

.enr. their bo.gs..t.»-;“2 t: 

GeneralTreasiiry, and thence^ 

regarded aa unciirrent.” the Mint for f Collector was 

tended in the case of the 
authorized to receive and to send 
of being sold. 


* It may be doubted, now 
that the Kast India Comi^ny 
lifw ceased to exist and India is 
an English Colony, a3 much as 
Ceylon or any other, whether 
sovereigns **can any longer he 
regarded as unenrrent.” 
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No. ‘ 4. Under these ciroumstanoes, I beg ta recommend that the Collector 

of Tanjore be permitted, as a special case, to issue the sovereigns receiv* 
ed by him, in payment of the demands on his treasury, to parties willing 
to receive them, in the event of the silver in his treasury proving 
insuflScient for that purpose. 


From H. D. Phillips, Esq., Collr. of Tanjore^ to AcctL Genl., Fort 8L 
George, — No, 729, dated Vellum, 13/^ September 1858. 

In paragraph 3 of your letter to Government, dated the 25th June 
1858, No. 72, you state that sovereigns, when received into the treasury, 
^^cannot, under the existing rules, be issued^^ by me. 

2. You are aware that, at this season, the collections in the Talooks 
are very limited. The small payments of revenue that are made are 
mostly in gold coins. 

3. Under the present arrangements, nearly all the local disburse- 
ments have to be made from the Talook treasuries ; and the re-issue of 
gold coins being prohibited, they have to be remitted to the treasury at 
Tranquebar, from wliieh silver coins have to be sent to the Talooks, thus 
entailing unnecessary inconvenience and delay. 

4. The balance of cash in the Hoozoor treasury is small ; and 
while the receipt of sovereigns is allowed, if their re-issue is interdicted, 
it will become necessary that I should apply for a remittance in silver 
coins, from Madras or other quarters, to meet the current demands on 
my treasury. 

5. Out of the balance of cash in the Hoozoor treasury at Tran- 
quebar, there are at present Rs. 10,000 in gold coins, and you are aware 
that Es. 52,000 and odd in gold formed part of the recent remittance 
of ten lakhs by the Corom,andel.^^ What quantity of them there is in 
the Talook balances, the Returns at hand do not show; but some of the 
Tehsildars have applied for a remittance in silver, in place of the gold 
coins in their hands, to meet tte current month^s disbursements. 

6. Under these circumstances, and as the prohibition to receive 
gold coins in payment of the public kists has been temporarily relaxed, 
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f 

and I am not nware of any objection to sovereigns being tendered in pay- No. 
ment to those who may be willing to receive them, I request you will 
be so good as to obtain or grant -the necessary authority, as a special 
case, for departing from the rales you refer to. 


Order thereon ; No. 1292, dated Und Septemler 1858. 

Under the circumstances represented by the Collector of Tanjore, 
Government grant authority, as a special case, for the issue of gold sov- 
ereigns to parties willing to receive them, in payment of demands on 
the Tanjore treasury, provided that the silver in that treasury is unequal 
to the demands upon it. A report of this will be immediately made for 
the information of the Government of India. 

(Signed) T. TYCROFT, 

Secretary, 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be despatched 

From T. Pycroft, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George, to Secy, 
to Govt, of India,— No. 1293, dated ZZnd Seytemier 185S. 

With reference to my letter dated 14th September 1858, No. 12.50, 
reporting that this Government had been 
^ temporary measure, to authorize 

Tanjore, isth September 1858, receipt of sovereigns into the treasury 

^0- 721. n m . • C LV I? 

of Tanjore, m consequence ot the scarcity ot 
silver coin in that district, I am directed to submit, for the information 
of the Government of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Accountant General, with its enclosure, and to report further for the 
confirmation of the Supreme Government the orders of this Government 
in since sanctioning, as a special case, the issue of gold sovereigns from 
the Treasury of Tanjore to such parties as may be willing to receive them 
in payment of ^ their demands, provided, however, that the silver in that 
treasury was unequal to the demands upo^ it. The Government were 
induced to authorise this measure, as the Collector apprehended that he 
would be otherwise obliged to apply for silver from Madras and other 
quarters^ in order to meet the current demands of his district. 
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• Fort St, George, Revenue Consultation of 29th October 1858. 

Head the foUmiTig letter from G. L. Prbndergast, Esq., AccU. Genh 
to Chief Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George^ — No. 229, dated \^ii 
October 1858. 

6. With reference to the second paragraph of my letter to Govern. 

ment, dated the 18th ultimo, in which I mentioned that, out of a 

remittance of ten lakhs of rupees received from the Collector of Tanjore, 

Rs. 62,260 consisted of gold sovereigns, I have the honor to report, for 

the information of Government, that the said sovereigns have been sold 

by the Sub-Treasurer, under the orders contained in Extract from 

Minutes of Consultation’ dated the 29th June last. No; 888. The 

amount of difference between the rate* at 
• Rs. 10 per sovereign. , . % i i 

which the sovereigns in question were re- 

ceived by the Collector, and the rates at which they have been sold, viz., 

Rs. 801-12-6, has been credited to Profit and Loss^^ in the accounts of 

the Sub -Treasurer. Particulars of the sale are hereunto subjoined — 

4,677 gold sovereigns (English coinage), at Rs. 10 2 6 each, Rs. 47,500 12 6 

152 half „ „ „ 5 1 3 „ „ 771 U 0 

425 gold „ (Australian coinage) „ 10 2 0 „ „ 4,303 2 0 

96 half „ „ « 6 1 0 „ „ 486 0 0 

Total, Rs. 63,061 12 6 

Deduct invoice value at Rs. 10 per sovereign „ 52,260 0 0 

Difference credited to Profit and Loss, Co.’s Rs. 801 12 6 


' Order thereon', No. 1455, dated %^th October 1858. 
Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 

(Signed) W. H. BAYLEY, 

Acting Seeg. to Govt. 


Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation op 5th November 1858. 

Read the following letter from C. Hugh Lushington, Esq., Secy, to Govt, 
of India., Tint. Dept., to Chief Secy, to Govt. Fort St. George,— 
No. 5641, dated \%th October 1858. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters No. 1250, 
dated the 14th ultimo, and No. 1293, dated the 22nd idem, with their 
enclosures, reporting that the Government of Fort St. George have 
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^ iCUO 

considered it neoessaryj as a temporary mpasnra +« n. • 

into the Tanjore Treasury, « at par vaL, vi^., • 

in consequence of a scarcity of silver coin in that district 

i-rmed 

in question. The President in CouncU apprehends that ilt 

to assign any mtnnsic par value to the two different metals. 

3. It appears to the Hon'ble the President in Council that, if any 
where -such a real scarcity of rupees should occur as to make payment of 
revenue m legal currency really impossible, the proper course Luld be to 
receive uncurrent ^Id coins, or other commodities, at their rnaritet 
In the present instance, the receipt in the Tanjore treasury of uncurrent 
gold coins at more than their market value at the time and place m-st 
have tended to increase the very inconvenience complained of by drivin-. 
out silver and factitiously encouraging the further importation of the 
gold coins thus unduly favored. 


d. But the President in Council sees nothing in the papers before 
him to lead him to believe that there was any such real scarcity of silver 
coin in Tanjore as to justify a disregard of rule, in a matter of such 
importance as the currency. It appears to him that what hag been mis- 
taken for a scarcity of silver coin is a plethora of sovereigns, which have 
no concern whatever with the currency of India. This seems evident 
from the statements of the Collector of Tanjore, that “there seems to 
have been a great influx of sovereigns in the district;"’ and that “these 
coins, which heretofore were seldom or never procurable unless at a pre- 
mium, appear now to be selling at a discount.” The merchants* who 
have exchanged the produce of the district for sovereigns, might have 
been left to pass off those sovereigns ns though they had been any other 
sort of merchantable commodities, of which more than enough had been 
imported. 

5. Under these circumstances. His Honor in Council cannot but 
regret that the currency at Tanjore should 
mcnf of*inia.'’KnMcUr*^' distorted by the adoption of the 

(852 measure now reported. The receipt, even of 

gold coins strupk at an Indian Mint, instead 
of the legal currency of this country, is prohibited by the orders in force, 
which direct that no gold coin^^ should be received on account of 
payments due, or in any way to be made to the Government in any 
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No. 6. public treasury within the territories of the East India Company/* 
This order was passed in consequence of the great inconyenience and loss 
to which the Government had been exposed in consequence of the receipt, 
at a fixed rate, under a Proclamation of the 13th January 1841, of gold 
coins struck under the provisions of Act XVII of 1S36. 

6. His Honor in Council requests that the further receipt of sov- 
ereigns at the Tanjore Treasury may be put a stop to. The sovereigns 
already received may be sold to the best advantage. It is requested that 
the order noted above in the margin may be strictly observed under the 
Madras Presidency in future ; and that the dealings of the treasury at 
Tanjore, as everywhere else, may be restricted to the legal currency of 
the country. 

Order thereon; No. 1497, dated Uh November 1858. 

'Ordered to be communicated to the Board of Revenue and the Ac- 
countant General for their information and 
guidance. They will at once put a stop to 
Ditto ditto 22ud September the receipt or issue of sovereigns into the 

Tanjore Collectors Treasury, under the or- 
ders noted in the margin. Mr. Prendergast will furnish the information 
required in paragraph 2 of the letter above recorded. 

(Signed) W. H. BAYLEY, 

Acting Secy, to Govt. 


Fojit St. George, Revenue Consultation of 25tii February 1859. 


Read the following letter from G. L. Prendergast, Esq., AccU. Genl, 
to W. H. B Ay LEY, Esq., Actg., Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George, 
Revenue Dept., — No. 259, dated ]3th November 1858. 


With reference to the orders* of Government passed on a letter 

♦ InEx. Mins, of Cons, dated Secretary to the Government of 

5th Nov. 1858, No. 1497. India to this Government, dated the 12th 

ultimo. No. 5641, I have the honor to state that instructions have been 
sent to the Collector of Tanjore to discontinue forthwith the receipt of 
gold sovereigns in payment of revenue, and to retain- those at present 
in his treasury until an .(opportunity offers for sending them to Madras 
for the purpose of being sold at the General Treasury to the best 
advantage. 
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2. In the latter clause of the Government order, I am requested No 
to furnish the information required in the 3nd paragraph of the above- 
mentioned letter from the Government of India, as to the grounds on 
which Es. 10 have been assigned as the par value of a gold sovereign, 

I beg to state that that expression is technically erroneous, but the error 
is on the side of the interests of Government. According to the Bom- 
bay Eevised Assay Table, furnished to this Office with the order of Gov- 
ernment, dated the 12th May 1856, No. 211, the intrinsic value of 100 
sovereigns is Co.^s Rs. 1,027-1-2| or Co.'s Rs. 10-4-3 each, conse- 
quently, when the Collector of Tanjore proposal, and the Board of Reve- 
nue recommended, that the sovereigns should be received at only Rs. 10 
each, I had no objection to their being received at Tanjore at that rate, 
being satisfied that at the Presidency they could be sold to advantage, 
and I at the same time suggested, when brought here, that they shoidd 
be sold accordingly. 

3. In this I have not been disappointed, as by the sale of the gold 

# Entire sovereigns, 5,102. sovereigns* already received from the Collee- 
Half-sovereigns, 248. Tanjore, a clear gain has lieen elleetod 

of Co.^s Rs. 801-12-6, which has been credited in the accounts of iJic 
Sub-Treasurer to Profit and Loss,^^ as reported in my letter to Govern - 
raent dated the 14th ultimo. 


Ordered, in consequence, that the following letter be despatched : — 

from W. H. Bayley, Esq., Actg, Secy, to Govt, of Fort St. George, 
to Secy, to Govt, of India, Finl. Dept., — No. 1588, dated Vtih 
November 1858. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter dated 12th October 1858, No. 5611, and to forward 
in reply copy of one from the Accountant General at ihis Presidency, fur- 
nishing the information, required by the Government of India as to the 
J^rounds on which Rs. 10 have been assigned i\b the par value of the 

sovereign. a 

#■ 

2. ITie Accountant General explains that the expression is teclmi- 
cally erroneous, but that the error is on the side of the interests of Gov- 

erament; the intrinsic value of the sovereigji being Rs. 10-4-3}||, and 

30 
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No. 6. the sale at the Presidency of the sovereigns already received from Tanjore 
having resulted in a profit of Rs. 801-12-6. 

8. The Government of India will observe from the communication 
now submitted that^ agreeably to their directions, the further receipt of 
sovereigns at the Tanjore treasury has been discontinued. 


Read ihe following letter from G. L. Prendergast, Esq., AcctL Genl.^ 
to Chief Secg. to Govt, of Fort St, George, — No, 359, dated Uh 
February 1859. 

In continuation of my letter to you of the 14th October last, No. 
229, I have the honor to report that the Collector of Tanjore lately re- 
mitted to the Sub-Treasurer Rs. 34,430 in gold sovereigns, which have 
been sold at a profit of Rs. 652-8-3. Particulars of the sale are sub- 
joined : — 

500 gold sovereigns (Eng. coinage) at Rs. 10 4 0 each, Rs. 5,125 0 0 
2,096 „ „ „ „ 10 3 3 „ „ 21,353 0 0 

697 „ „ (Australian coinage) „ 10 2 6 „ „ 7,078 14 G 

139 half-sovereigns (Eng. coinage) „ 5 1 6 „ „ 708 0 6 

161 „ „ (Australian coinage) „ 5 1 3 „ „ 817 9 3 

Total, Rs. 35,082 8 3 
Deduct invoice value at Rs. 10 per sovereign „ 34,430 0 0 

Difference credited to Profit and Loss,^^ Rs. 652 8 3 

t , 

2. The Collector of Tanjore has reported to me that he has received 
a further stock of sovereigns, since,the despatch of the above remittance, 
from his Talooks, which were received by his Tehsildars prior to the 
prohibitory orders of the 5th November last. No. 1497. These sovereigns 
will be sent to Madras by the first oppoidunity, and will be disposed of 
likewise, and the result of their sale duly communicated to Government. 


Order thereon) No, 242, dated %hth February 1859. 
Ordered, that theToregoing letter be recorded. 

J. D. BOURDILLON, 
Secy, to Govt, 
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" ™ “““ ®”~. «— Dma™„, 
wth to 15th July 1859. 

K^thfithmugUtUrfirnG. L. r«mi,MaA»t, Eso dcM «„/ 
to Chef Sect,, to (toe<. «/ E,,,, a. (Seorge—Ho 8S J ! g l',\ 
Ml 1869 ^ ‘ ’ "• 


h <«ntin».ti«n of my lelte of tho 5th Eebnmr, to, I |,„, a, 
honor to report that the WIeotor of Tanjore hae eince remitted to th. 
Snb-Treaeurer 631 whole and 140 haltoromigns, which have been «,ld 
for He. 8,555, or at a profit of Eo. U5, eompared with the rate at which 
they were received. Particulara of the sale are herewith subjoins — 


410 whole sovereigns (Eng. coinage), at Rs. 10 3 0 each Rs. 
50 half „ „ 5 1 C „ „ 

2!ll whole ,, (Australian coinage), „ 10 2 6 

370 half ,, ,, r. 1 o 


4,176 14 0 
254 11 0 
2,2 14 8 6 
1,878 14 0 


Total Rs. 8,555 0 0 

Deduct invoice value at Rs. 10 for the whole and Rs. 5 

the half-sovereigns q ^ 

Difference credited to Profit and Loss ... . . . Rs. 1 15 0 0 


2. The Collector of Tanjore has more sovereigns^ which are ex- 
pected with the remittance now coming by the Coromandel. * The 
sovereigns received from the Collector of Tanjore and sold here, up 
to this date, amounted to 9,026 vsfhole and 968 half-sovereigns; the 
profit realized thereon, Rs. 1,599-4-9, has been placed to the credit of 
(government. 


Order thereo)i ; No. 944, dated Voth Julj/ 1859. 

Ordered, that the foregoing letter be riX’orded. 

(Signed) J. D, BOURDILLON, 
Becy. to Qovt. 
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0. 5. Proceedings of the Madras Government, Revenue Department, from 
17th to 23rd September 1859. 

Bead the follotoing letter from, G. L. Prendergast, Esq., AccU. Genl,^ 
to Chief Sect/, to Govt, of Fort St, George^ — No, 216, dated ^th 
September 1859. 

In continuation of my letter of the 4th July last. No. 88, 1 have 
the honor to report, for the information of Government, that the Collector 
of Tanjore has since remitted to the Sub-Treasurer a further supply of 
1,344 whole and 897 half-sovereigns, which have been sold for Rs. 
18,494-7-10, or at a profit of Rs. 569-10, compared with the rate at 
which they were received. Particulars of the sale are herewith subjoined:— 


Sovereigns (English coinage) whole 

... 

907 


„ „ half 95 or 

... 

47 i 

954 i 

„ (Australian coinage) whole ... 

• • • 

437 


„ „ half 802 or 

... 

401 

838 




1,79^1 

at Rs. 10-5-1 each is 

Rs. 

1 8,494 

7 10 

Invoice value 

)) 

17,925 

0 0 

Diflcrence credited to Profit and Loss 

Rs. 

569 

7 10 


-2. The total number of sovereigns received from the Collector of 
. Tanjore and sold here, up to this date, amounts to 10,370 whole and 
1,865 half-sovereigns, and the profit realized thereon is Rs. 2,168-12-7, 
which sum has been^redited to Government. 


Order thereon ; 21^^ September 1859, No, 1278. 
Ordered, that the foregoing letter be recorded. 

(Signed) J. d! BOURDILLON, 
Secy, to Govt, 


Memorandum by the Board of Revenue. 

The Board of Revenue hiive no information before them on which 
they might form an opinion as to the necessity or expediency of intro- 
ducing a gold currency. No communications have been received from 
any of the Collectors complaining of inconvenience experienced by the 
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agricultural or mercantile community in the Mofussil, in consequence of No.*, 
the scarcity of silver; any opinion, therefore, that we may give must 
necessarily be based upon general views as to the necessities of*’ the coun- 
try, and not on official reports from the local authorities. 

2. Agriculture is extending everywhere. There is a great demand 
for cotton, and indeed for every product of the field. Prices are at the 
same time exceedingly high. The farmers in consequence obtain large 
sums of money for their produce ; and a great proportion of this money 
is not returned into other channels, but is buried and hoarded, for the 
people have no means readily available of employing it. This may be 
one among other causes why the circulating medium (silver) is daily 
becoming scarcer, and as long as the present state of things continues to 
exist, it must remain scarce. 

3. The paper currency does not appear to give the relief required ; 
the difficulty of changing the notes at the District Treasuries being, as it 
would seem, a check on their free circulation. 

4. No doubt gold is in requisition and is finding its way into the 
interior, for packets of sovereigns are constantly sent up-country; and 
if a gold currency were introduced, we do not doubt that it would be 
very acceptable, and be eagerly taken in payment for agricultural pro- 
duce. The surplus would be hoarded as silver now is; but silver coin 
would be released from the secret stores, and be replaced by tlie more 
convenient metal. In those purely agricultural districts where the wants 
of the simple people are comparatively small, money is accumulating ; 
and there is no sufficient outlet for it in exchange for, other things. It 
must then of necessity be hoarded, and gold is a mpre convenient’ metal 
than silver for that purpose ; until a demand springs up in the country 
for foreign goods to an extent that* will balance exports and imports, 
there must be, with the present demand and high prices for agricultural 
produce, a large surplusf of unemployed money in the agricultural districts. 
Money must still be imported to pay for the produce. Tlie hoarded 
stores must go on increasing ; and as silver cannot be imported in suffi- 
cient quantities, gold may well be brought on, in the hope that it will 
help to restore some of the silver to circulation. 

J. FELLY. 

Madfixs^ May 1864. • BREIT. 

Mr. Clarke, Member of the Board of Revenue, is not at the 
Presidency, 
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Copper (1,40,550) and 
small silver coin 
(8,00,000). 

Copper coin. 
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appendix No. 7. 

mactfim . M.. ^ „„ 

»^ry.'-dated mA Auffvsi ms. 

Int«the We.t Me.,aa m^ Colonie., ft, Brifch 

Mltto earned will, them onginally fc ^ 

mother-country ; brt, » the .apply ot com. for ci,e„M.„ „„ 

from the Spaamh Pro^ee., it hecarae neccBary to adapt them to the 
.jrtem of ae^aat m oae, hy ralmg each for cuirency accordiao I, Z 
supposed value expressed m the terms of British money. The enors 
to which flue necessity gave rise, and the cau,e, of them, hare been 
,0 clearly and accurately described in Mr. Pennington's work on the 
currency of the British Colonies, that it i, unnecessary to enter here 
into particulars. It is sufficient to observe that in each Colony different 
riltes were assigned to the coins of Spain and South America. Arbitrary 
valuations were adopted without regard to any principle, and the con- 
fusion applied, not only to the silver coins, but to the gold coins in cir. 
culation. Hence the pound currency represented in no Colony the 
value of the pound sterling, and in each Colony a different value. The 
confusion arising from local legislation was further complicated by the 
proceedings of the Home Government. In the West Indies the doubloon 
was generally overvalued relatively to the dollar, and gold became 
therefore practically the standard of value in those Colonies. The Order 
m Council of 1825, however, referred only to the silver coinage, and 
declared 4s. 4>d. sterling to be equal to the dollar. A higher rate was 
thus assigned to that coin than its intrinsic contents' of precious jnetal 
justified, according to the prevailing price of silver relatively to gold ; 
but this was not all, for, as in the West Indies, a silver dollar was 
deemed to be equal to l-16th of a doubloon, it was concluded that 
4^. M. was also equal to l-16th of a doubloon. Hence it followed that 
not only silver dollars, but also British gold and silver coins (both being 
undervalued with reference to the doubloon) were practically excluded 
from the currency of the Islands. 

It was the object of the Order in Council and Proclamation of 1888 
to reduce this confusion to order by ascertaining and fixing the relative 
value of foreign coins to sterling money. The gold coins were rated for 
circulation according to their contents of pure gold as compared with 
the pure gold in the British sovereign : the silver' coins were rated on 


No. 
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No. 7. the same principle ; but, as the simple comparison of ’vjeight and fine- 
ness would not apply in the case of money consisting of different metals 
the uncertain element was introduced of rating the silver coins for eir. 
culation according to an average of the relative value of gold and silver 
in the European market. Though fluctuations in the pricu of one, as 
compared with the other, were not unfrequent, according to the varying 
demands arising from the course of exchange between different coun- 
tries, it was found that, for a long series of years, the price of silver, of 
British standard quality, in London, had never greatly deviated from 5*. 
the ounce, and on this basis the Spanish and Mexican dollar was rated 
for circulation at bOd. 

It is not unworthy of remark that this valuation exhibited a for- 
tunate coincidence of principle and convenience. It afforded a simple 
rule for the conversion of the dollar into the denomination of British 
money j and it equally facilitated the conversion of British money into 
the decimal system of account founded on the dollar, as the half-penny 
represented the one-hundredth part of that coin. 

The measure was followed by Acts of the Legislatures of the several 
West Indian Colonies for the purpose of adjusting contracts in th local 
currencies to the new valuation ; and finally by the general adoption of 
the system of account of the United Kingdom corresponding in its 
terms with the coins of the realm. These proceedings were attended 
with perfect success. The concurrent use of British with foreign coins 
at the rates assigned to them was established in the West Indies ; but 
it happened that, although, previously to 1838, the currency had been 
based on a gold standard, the proclamation of that year led in the first 
instance to the general use of silver dollars, and the circulation was prin- 
cipally maintained by the importation of dollars from the Mexican Mint, 
until the discoveries of gold in California and Australi a , led to a new 
direction of the trade in silver. 

Mr. Pennington, whose agency was employed in the arrangements 
of 1838, was, however, too sagacious to suppose that any measure for the 
adaptation of coins of different metals for concurrent eirculation could 
be regarded in the light of a permanent settlement. A true standard 
of value can only be founded on a single metal. What is termed a 
double standard can, at best, be only an alternative standard, hanging 
on an uncertain balance. The Proclamation of 1838 assumed gold, the 
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standard of Great Britain,- as the basis to wt,,’/.!, r • 

two metals; but it was observed in Mr Pennin»f«„> i , , 

Cun^cy that "tf th. „.Aet vd™ of joU and 

T c»«a ^rpl- 

cUniatioo 0 1838, the cheaper metal mil practically become the prim 

r ”7"",“'™'" ■“ .11 moueycoatr^mX 

dischai'ged m that cheaper metal.” ® 


This result ensued so soon as the discoveries of gold In California 
had a sensible effect on silver. It then became no longer a profitable 
operation foi the Banks to obtain supplies of dollars from the Mexican 
Mint, and gold coins, or British silver, the representative of a gold cur- 
rency, took their place. The transition occasioned probably some incon- 
venience to the Banks; but it was effected without disturbing contacts 
and without detriment, therefore, to the community at large. British 
silver, which passes as an unlimited tender in the West Indies, fulfilled 
an intermediate function throughout, for it continued to circulate as 
tokens for the fractional parts of the pound sterling, whether that pound 
was considered to consist of 1,770 grains of fine silver, under the Pro- 

clamation of 1838, or of 113-001 grains of fine gold contained in the 
sovereign. 


The currency of the other British Colonies in North America has 
been regulated on the same principle, but, owing to local circumstances, 
with some variations of detail. It may be observed that, previously to 
1838, the proportions assigned by the Mint laws of the United States to 
Ihe gold and silver coins of that country had rendered the former the 
cheaper mediuiix of payment. In Canada, foreign silver coins were rated 
for circulation according to a more stVict analysis of the relative value 
ot the two metals, and in consequence there was a tendency to a flow of 
fhe silver dollars of the United States from that country, in which they 
weie undervalued, into Canada, where they circulated at their intrinsic 
Value. Some local inconvenience was experienced on the borders of the 
fwo countries from this difference in their Currency regulations ; but if 
the attempt had been made to reconcile the discrepancy, by assimilating 
the law of Canada to the Mint law of the United States, the conse,- 
^wence would have been that gold would have become, by a forced oper- 
ation, the principal medium on which contracts would have been based 
“1 Canada. This change has been since effected, in the natural course 
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7 ^ 0 . 8. of events/ by the rise in the price of silver ; and the result of the whole 
series of proceedings is, that gold has become the measure of value 
throughout North America, the various currencies of the British Colonies 
and the United States being adjusted to that standard. Many persons 
who confound the denomination of money with its representative in coins, 
the sign with the substance, continue to regard the dollar as the general 
coin of the world ; but the dollar of Spain and Mexico, which may once 
have claimed this attribute, has been banished to the East. 


APPENDIX No. 8. 


JRmarh on the importation of Bullion into India with qtwtatmis, 

India has for many years received large amounts of gold from 
Australia, partly as returns for direct shipments of produce, and partly 
through the influence of the Banks in working exchanges with the Colo- 
nies and England. 

Gold generally finds a ready market in Calcutta. During the past 
three years, sales were only suspended for abinit a month in December 
last, when our money market was at its lowest state of depression, and 
when Government Securities were equally unsaleable. 

In December last, sovereigns of English and Australian coinage 
were in no case quoted under Rs. 10 in Calcutta, and although bar gold 
standard, was stated at one time to be marketable only at Rs, 14 per 
tolah, I doubt whether any sales were effected at so low a price. 

I reckon that India imported from Australia, in the year 1863, gold 
to the value of £2,000,000, and from Europe to the value of £991,112, 
or^ in round numbers, three millions sterling in all. 

As far as can be judged, all this gold has been devoted to pm-poses 
of hoarding and the manufacture of ornaments, It is said that on the 
Bombay side, bars of gold stamped, with the names of some of the local 
!^anks, the quality and value, have obtained some currency as tokens 
for money, hut such a systm has not been tried in Bengal, although 
gold similarly marked is imported into Caloutta. The marks alluded to 
are used to assist sellers, and are much appreciated by the Natives. 
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S 8 . 1 W 0 J ^ce, of 

on gold from AustaJia to Inda a »bo„t one and three qnartere pet cent ’ 
or my U. U. pet onnee, Sydney Mint gold, rtandarf, em. cnl^nenu; 
be iMd doren m CMonttn at £ 3 - 19 . 21 , o, Es. 39 - 9-8 pet ounce, eonal to 
Rs. 14-13-7 J per tolah. , . ^ 'i ^ 


In Melbourne there is a keen comiietition for gold, which is bought 
by the Banks m the o^n market. Recent prices are somewhat above 
the average, which may be taken at £.3-15-6 per ounce standard. This 
gold IS subject to an Australian export duty of 1#. and 6d per ounce on 
the actual weight. After allowing for this duty and for freight and in. 
surance, the gold can be laid down in Calcutta at £3-18-1, or lls. 39-2-8 
per ounce, or Rs. 14-11 per tolah. 


The expense of sending gold from England is equal to three per eent 
Tlius, gold shipped from England at £3-17-10.} per ounce costs the im- 
porter ill Calcutta £4-0-2.}, or Rs. 40-1-8 per ounce, or Rs. 15-0-7 per 
lolali* 


Australian coined gold (sovereigns) can lie laid down in Calcutta 
at Rs. 10-2-9 each, and English coinetl g-old at Rs. 10-4-10 per sovereign. 

The Rupee in the above calcidations has been taken as the equivalent 
of 2s, 

If a gold currency were to be introduced in India, and the Calcutta 
Mint purchasing price was fixed at the same figure as that of the Bank 
of England, £3-17-9, or Rs. 38-14-0 per ounce, or Rs. 14-9-3 per tolah, 
an importer from Australia would obtain his coin at a cost of 2#. 0 per 
nipee from Sydney, and 2«. 0-j^jrd. per i-upee from Melbourne, whilst an 
importer from England would obtain his rupee at a cost of 2«. 0|</. 

The importers of coin, if the sovereign were accepted in India as a 
legal tender for Rs. 10, would obtain their rupee at 2s, 0|<7. from London, 
and at 2s. from Australia. 

The cost of sending gold from Australia to England is the same as 
to India, one per cent, freight, and | per’ cent, insurance and other 
charges. Most of the gold sent to England is despatched vitl the Cape 
clippers. These clippers are, as an average, 75 to 80 days on the pas- 
As gold can be realized at once in England, it is reasonable to 
•issume that gold bar can be converted into coin in London 80 days from 
tlic date of shipment in Australia. 
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No. 8. Gold shipped to India by the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers i« 
88 days in transit, and when the gold is sold, a prompt (or time for tak. 
ing delivery) of 10 up to 30 days has to be allowed; consequently gold 
sent to India is not realized till fully 60 days after shipment in Australia. 

But most of, if not all, the gold received in India from Australia is 
for sale and remittance to London. These rehiittances are made in Bills 
of Exchange at usance, or six months’ sight. Taking, therefore, the 
time occupied in despatching the gold to India, the sale and the remit- 
tance of the proceeds, including the Post^’ and usance of the Bills, 
Australian gold sent through India is not turned into coin in London, 
until 275 days after its despatch or shipment in Australia. 

The loss of time in realizing gold in London, when sent tlirough 
India, in comparison with direct shipments, is about six and a half 
months. At a rate of interest at 6 per cent, per annum, this loss is 
equal to 2^. 6^. per ounce. The operators in exchanges generally cover 
this loss by the rate at which they convert the rupee into sterling by the 
purchase of Bills on England. 

The following Table will show the results of gold sent to India 
from Australia for remittance of proceeds to England at various rates of 
exchange, as compared with direct shipments from Australia to England, 
the cost of the shipment being identical. 

The selling price of the gold in Calcutta is taken at Rs. 38-14-0, 
(or Rs, 14-9-3 per tolah,) the equivalent at 2^. per rupee of £3-17-9, the 
Bank of England buying price, at which the sale in England is also sup- 
posed to be made : — 


Rate of Ex- 
chango. 

Equivalent. 

Interest 6| 
months, at 6 jjer 
cent, per annum. 

Net. 

Loss on In- 
dian Ship- 
ment. 

Profit on Til* 
dian Ship- 
ment. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s, d. 

£ 

5 , 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s, d. 

£ s. d. 

2 

0 

8 17 9 

0 

2 

6 

3 15 3 

0 

2 6 


2 

Oi 

8 

18 6^ 

0 

2 

6 

3 16 Oi 

0 

1 81 

0 10} 


2 

Oi 

3 

19 4i 

•0 

2 

6 

3 IG lOi 

0 


2 

Oi 

4 

0 2 

0 

2 

C 

3 17 8 

0 

0 1 

0 81 

2 

1 

4 

0 Hi 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 18 



2 

H 

4 

0 

2 

6 

3 19 Si 



1 61 

2 

H 

4 

2 7i 

0 

2 

6 

4 0 1} 



2 H 

2 

H 

4 

3 5 

Cf* 

2 

6 

4 0 11 



8 2 

2 

2 

4 

4 2f 

0 

2 

6 

4 18} 



3 11} 

2 

2i 

4 

5 Oi 

0 

2 

6 

4 3 6i 



4 91 

2 


4 

5 10 

0 

2 

6 

4 3 4 
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The price at which the gold is taken, as sold in Calcutta, will be No 
f„«nd to be under the average when compared with quotations for the 
last few years. 

The amount of gold imported into India from China is incon. 
sidcrable, and there is no chance of any large supplies being obtained 
fi'oni thcDCC* 

In the present state of Indian currency, the following Table may 
be interesting; it gives the out-turn of bar silver, standard, purchased 
in London, and sent for coinage to the Calcutta Mint. 


The charges, such as freight, insurance, -brokerage, &c., are com 
puted at ^ per cent., and the Mint seignorage is duly considered. 


Cost in London, 4 10| per ounce, gives the Rupee .at o cost of 

23 0(/. 

4 11 

23T 

4 lU 

232 

4 IH 

23-3 

4 Ui 

23-4. 

5 

0 

235 

5 

Oi 

23 t) 

5 

QL 

^2 . ••• t«« 

23-7 

5 

Of 

23'8 

Cost in London, 5 

1 per ounce, gives the rupee at a cost of 

23-!) 

5 

u 

2t-() 

5 

u 

24 •! 

5 

If 

21-2 

5 

2 ... ... • ... 

24j3 

5 

2i • • 

24-4 

.5 

2i 

24- 5 

5 

21 

24-3 

5 

3 

247 


and for each additional farthing in the price of bar silver, j gtli of a 
penny should be added to the cost as given. 

Calcutta is taken as the place of import. 

During the greater part of last year, the Council Bills on India sold 
on the Fort William Treasury at 1-11 J to 23. per rupee. Tliis rate 
may be fairly taken as the equivalent of tie price at which there would 
he a special demand for bar silver for Calcutta, apart from othci places, 
find represents 5^. to 53, \\(L per ounce. 
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The latest rate at which bills were drawn (in January) was 2s. 0|^. 
or equal to bar silver at 5-2^ per ounce at the outside. 

But remitters from England in the present state of the Calcutta 
money market would readily give to ^th of a penny per rupee 
more for the Council Bills than for bar silverj as the bills are payable on 
demand, and the silver in bars must be eoined before it is available. 
The present rate of Council Bills may fairly be computed alS equal tq 
5«. id, per ounce of bar silver in London. 

Calcutta, \ H. G. DUNLOP. 

Tie Q(A March ISCl. } 





Quotations for China Leaf Gold of 100 touch in Calcutta per tolah. 
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Quotations for Australian Gold in Calcutta. 
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Quotations for Australian Gold, — continued. 
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APBENDIX No. 9. 


TREVELYAN. 2Q5 


From the HoN^Btas Claud Brown, to the Hon’ble Sir C P t 
dated Calcutta, mh May 1864. ' ’ ' 

question of Ae establishment^^rrgold^cMey 7 tV No. 9. 

I now do moK in order tto I elo„|a „„t ^ 

rif m,renn.,hce„p,„re „f JJ 

fc, tioo^ I We given the metier »,ne considerntien, I We never w 
tayond fte pmnary oWI. to whet I „„de„,«„d 
Mieve the nrmngement which you are dcsiron, of eaLw „„t and 
which re nnderelood to have the „pp„rt of Her M.jcety', s'ecretory . 

Slate for India, „ the «mplo hut complete one of making the Eu4,h 

(md Auetmhan) sovereign a legal tender for Es. 10 thioughont Indii 
Wing the silver coinage as it is for the present, pending the time whjn' 
the general adoption of gold as the medium for all large payments will 
justify the reduction of silver to the subsidiary position in the curoncv 
which it occupies in the mother country. ^ 


ITiat under such an arrangement, sovereigns would he readily and 
rapidly received into general circulation, I have little doubt, but the first 
and most essential condition is that some one must provide the sovereigns, 
and my difficulty is that I do not think it can be done at the price. 

We may fairly assume that the average selling price of gold, over a 
series of years in this market, is an index to the rate at which— with 
reference to the state of the exchanges— it can profitably he laid down 
here, and that if the prices ruling aflPorded anything more than a moderate 
profit, the effect would be seen in a great addition to the supply, and a ‘ 
general reduction of value to a level, corresponding with that ruling in 
the other markets of the world. 

o 

I have taken the average of our own sales of Australian gold in the 
years 1861 and 1863, and find it to be Rs. 14-14 -3 per sicca mohur of 
22 carat fine. If we include the first four “months of this year, during 
which the value was exceptionally affected by the monetary crisis, the 
average is reduceil to Rs. 14-13-9^ on toffil sales of Rs. 17,02,708. 
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9.' To check this result, I have taken th^f Average of the quotations 
during the three years from our monthly circular, and find it to be 
Rs. 14-13-4}, so that I think we may fairly concfhde that the value of 
gold of standard quality has, during the past three years, been as nearly 
as may be, Rs, 14-14 per sicca mohur. 

At this price the 5 dwts. SJ grs. which an English sovereign con- 
tains, will be worth Rs. 10-2-11, and when to this is added seignorage 
at the rate of 1 per cent., the cost of the coin will be Rs. 10-4-6. 


It would be too much to say that we may not ^ve such a reduction 
in the value of gold as would enable the sovereign to be supplied at a 
cost of Rs. 10 ; but for my own part I do not see any valid ground for 
expecting such a change, especially when due allowance is made for the 
effect which the adoption of gold, as a circulating medium in India, must 
have in checking any tendency that might otherwise have existed to a 
decline in the value of the metal. 

Periods of temporary decline may no doubt occur, as at this moment, 
when 22 carat fine is not worth more than Rs. 14-10-6 to Rs. 14-11, 
but it would not be safe to argue from these. 


Should the final result of your investigation of the colitents of the 
Gold Box,^^ of which you told us, lead you to the conclusion that we 
cannot obtain English sovereigns for Rs. 10, I cannot but fear that the 
fact must prove fatal to the completeness of the system you were desir- 
ous of introducing, though it will not, I hope, prevent your arriving at 
the desired end in a certain degre^. The main object, after all, is the 
provision of a gold currency for India, and though there would be vefy 
•great advantage in doing this by means of a coin which circulates 
throughout all parts of Her Majesty^s dominions, still there is much good 
to be had out of even a less complete scheme. 

c 

Without having had any opportunity of considering the argtiments 
which may no doubt be advanced against such a course, it occurs to me 
that the best alternative would be to coin an Indian sovereign identical 
in fineness with the English coin, but inferior in weight by so much ^ 
would admit of its being turned out at a cost of Rs. 10. 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 


Memo.,— % Mr. Pennefatheb, Auditor Oeneral of Ceylony on the 
Ourreney of that Island, 


The currency of Ceylon is regulated as follows No. 10. 

Ij^.—The Regulation No. VIII of 1825 directs accounts to be kept 
- , . ,00 ™ pounds, shillings, and pence, and declares 

that British silver coin, whereof sixty-six 
shillings go to one Pound Troy of standard silver, should be received as 
the lawful coin of the Island,^^ and that such British silver coin should 
be a legal and full tender in every matter of account or debt/^ 


<lnd , — The Governor's Minute of September 26th, 1866, orders the 
rupee to be taken at two shillings, and its fractional parts at correspond- 
ing values « 


— The Ordinance of 1857, No. 5, “The coining prevention Ordi- 

Ceylon Ordinances, vol. iii, enacts (Clause .5) that for the pur- 

p. 9, year 1867, poses of the Ordinance — 


“ The Company's Rupee, 

The Conipany^s Half- Rupee, 
The Company's Quarter-Rupee, 


shall be deemed to be silver coins lawfully current in this Colony.” 

4^.— The Governor’s Minute of October 18th, 1851, publishes the 
decision of the Secretary of State for the Colonies that 

“ A local Ordinance is not necessary to give legal currency within 
"the Island to the gold coins of this realm, which, as being issued from 
" Her Majesty’s Mint, under Her Royal authority, are a legal discharge 
“for the sums they represent throughout Her Majesty s dominions. 


6(J.-Tk. a.y.1 l?,«lamalio» of Octtte iSoJ, 1856, pr.n,«I^W 
^ on July 16tt, 1857, ordered Anstrahoii rovereigiis and ha • 
™gna to "bo current and lawW money wilhm ran Colon.* of 

Ion Maurltina, and Hong-Kong, that they should pa., and 

ivrf „ current and lawful money thorein by the name. al.r.».d, 
he values hereinbefore assigned to them. 


:il 
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io. ' It follows, then, that sovereigns, whether British or Australian, are 
a legal tender for twenty shillings each in Ceylon, and as the rupee 
passes, by the Governor's order, for two shillings, it would seem that the 
sovereign is a recognized tender for Rs. 10. It is a le^al tender for this 
sum to this extent, that a public servant is bound, by the Minute of 
September 26th, 1836, to take indifferently Rs. 10 or a' sovereign for 
twenty shillings, in satisfaction of revenue debts. It may be doubtful 
whether, as the Ordinance of 1857, No. 6, only makes it penal to 
counterfeit a rupee, and does not specify any value for the coin as part of 
the currency, tlie rupee is a legal tender at all among the general public, 
but it is received without hesitation for any amount at a value of two 
shillings. There is no limit here beyond which silver ceases to be a legal 
tender. 

In practice the difficulty would be to get any one to tender a 
sovereign for so little as Rs. 10, gold being almost always at a premium. 
On one occasion, however, one of the Banks, having a large stock of gold, 
issued a considerable quantity at par. It was taken eagerly, and nearly 
one-half of the notes of the Bank in circulation were returned into its 
hands. Subsequently, there was some dissatisfaction in the interior 
owing to the scarcity of change, the Bank, on issuing gold, having 
ceased to issue silver. This, however, was a minor point, speedily 
rectified. 

The enclosed paper shows the extreme valuations for sovereigns 
given by one of the local Banks during the years 18G2 and 1863. 

The rupee and the British currency circulate, side by side, through- 
out Ceylon, but by far the greater portion of the silver in the island is of 
the Indian coinage. If anything, the rupee is taken in preference to 
English silver. 

This is due to three causes, mainly— 

• 

— Its greater metallic value than its British correspondent, the 
florin. The latter weighs "‘ITdi’G grains, containing 152*8 grains of 
silver; the former, 180 grains, of which 165 are silver. A similar 
remark applies to the fractional parts of the respective coins. 

Znd . — The quantity of depreciated English silver, which some 
years ago was imported into Ceylon, and which was refused at the 
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Kutcberries. The great majority of theee depreciated 
been absorbed. They are very rarely met with. 


coins have now No. 10. 


Zrdly and principally . Indian currency, the rupee is sought bv 
the Malabar coolies returning to the Coast. Hence it is always in 
demand in the. planting districts. ^ 


Prices of Sovereigns ruling in Colombo during 186S and 1863 


1862. 
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These axe extreme valuations, as the Bank accommodated, to enable 
the purchasers to transact. 
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Letter from Mr. Moie, Acting Manager of the Oriental Bani, to Major 

General O^Bribn, Ooveruor of Ceylon^ — dated Colombo, 1th June 
1864. 

No. 10. I find among other papers, which Mr. DuflPs sudden departure pre- 
vented him from attending to, your note, enclosing copy of a letter to 
you from Sir Charles Trevelyan, asking for information on the subject of 
the monetary arrangements in this Colony, under which the English 
and Australian sovereign circulate here as twenty shillings. 

The question now at issue in India is the introduction of the sov- 
ereign as ten rupees here ; that process was greatly facilitated by an old 
proclamation of the Ceylon Government, issued many years ago, by 
which the Indian rupee was declared equivalent, in all money trans- 
actions, to two shillings of English currency, both being made legal 
tenders in the Colony. 

In point of fact, the value of the two coins is by no means identical; 
the Indian rupee containing 180 grains of silver, while the English 
florin has only 174y\ (the shillings 87 grains. 

No practical inconvenience, however, appears to have attended the, 
operation of this proclamation, and English and Indian coins have since 
circulated side by side in Ceylon, with little or no apparent preference 
for the one over the other. 

The assimilation of the two coinages having thus become almost 
complete, the subsequent adoption of the English (and Colonial) sovereign 
into legalised circulation here became, in time, almost a necessary 
consequence. 

A double standard of currency (gold and silver) is thus in use in 
this Colony, neither being subsidiary to the other, inasmuch as the 
amount of silver which may be tendered in payment of a debt is not 
limited, (as in England,) and, notwithstanding the objections which 
have been urged against this system in theory, I believe that no practical 
inconvenience has been found t<^ result from it. On the contrary, Ceylon 
owes to its double standard its comparative immunity from the severe 
monetary crisis through which India has recently passed. 

I may add that sovereigns generally (though not always) command a 
small premium hero. • 

R. T. PENNEFATHER, 
Atiditor General* 



KMowtU op ,a« MVP. OP 

BesotuHonl}/ the Qov^mtHe^ of Indln w ■ . 

«.e -fonowiag p.pe„ „„ .i. 

Letter from the SeCrefoiy to the Bengal Chamber ef p 
1864, forwarding (iopy of a Resolution passed at a fto ^ Commerce of 19th Pebruaiy 
on the 17th idem. P ea at a General Meeting of the Chamber 

Reply to ditto, No. 1124 of 29th idem stafm^ 
was under consideration. ’ ^ ^ subject above referred to 

Memorial from the Bombay Association of the 19th idem 
Reply to ditto. No. 1123 of 29th idem. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 262 of 7 tb M u ic 
a Memorial, together with copies of the Minutes A a ^ 

Government, on the above subject. Members of that 

Reply to ditto. No. 1616 of 18th idem. 

M.„oriJ fo„ a. M«i» Ch„l,, ,f , 4 . 3 ^, 

Replj lo ditto. No. 474 of a. 88 tt of Jf., I 864 *P"I ISM. 

Letters from the Government of Bombay, Nos 288 qns 4 m 
19th March and 11th May 1864 respectively. ’ ’ 

Read also a Minute by the Hon^ble Sir OPT 1 
dated 30th June 1864, proposing to introduce a goTcCency bt’ 

“shld^A '7^ half-sovereigns, according to the Bri- 

and Australian standard, to be a legal tender in India at the rate of 

Acl mTlsri \ T7 recommending a modification of 
oTUt of for coin and bullion, as permitted by 


Resolution -The Governor General in Council directs that Sir 

of T 77 " published for general information in a Gaze^fe ’ 

J Jndta &traordimry, to be issued at Calcutta, with an intimation that 
espatch wiU be addressed to the Right Hon^ble the Secretary of State 
or ndia m support of the recommendations contained therein; and 
a , m the event of his approval, it is proposed to give legislative efiPect 
0 those recommendations. 


By order, * 

E. H. LUSHINGTON, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India, Finl, Dept, 



27^ dbsp^tcb to sect, of state, noI 89 ot 1864. 

Financial Becpatchfrovn the of India^ to%he Ftkght Hon^hle the Secy, 
of State for India, — No. 89, dated Simh) the \Uh July 1864. 

According to the intention already expressed by us, we have the 
honor to address you on the subject of a gold currency for India. 

2. The accompanying Minute by Sir Charles Trevelyan and its 
appendices contain, we believe, a full exposition of the question. 

8. We concur in the two main proposals contained in that Minute, 
viz., that sovereigns and half-sovereigns, according to the British and 
Australian standard, coined at any properly authorised Koyal Mint in 
England, Australia, or India, should be made legal tender throughout the 
British dominions in India, at the rate of one sovereign for ten rupees, 
and that the Government Currency Notes should be exchangeable either 
for rupees or for sovereigns at the rate of one sovereign for ten rupees, 
but that they should not be exchangeable for bullion. 

4. We are also of opinion that, in order to mitigate the evils to be 
expected from a recurrence of the late commercial crisis, it is necessary 
that there should be no delay in the adoption of these measures. 

5. If, therefore, they have your approbation, we propose to give 
immediate legislative effect to them. 

6. In the event of your approving of the adoption of the sovereign 
and half-sovereign as legal tender in India, we request that you will, witli- 
out waiting for indents from this country, cause to be sent to the Mints 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, such matrices and dies, and drawing, 
adjusting or other machinery as may be necessary to secure the coining 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns in exact conformity with the coinage of 
the London and Sydney Mints, except that there should be a minute 
Mint Mark (say C. M. and B., for the respective Mints of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay) distinguishable only by practised persons with tlie 
help of a magnifying glass. 



frm H, E. fo Oe Ornmnil - 

^S»fail,M,aHmlSeg^,lKe,t,ic B, H. tiBiMOToi.,E„.,&,„. 

ta/ry4o tm So\mnmi%Pof Indi^^ Financial Department, [No, 85 ^ 

dated ike iStk August 186 |) . / 

I tjie ionorablffthe Goveiorin CouncU toinatoimt 

^ * T, '-4- * IV ^ ‘ ^ 

No.i#* Forwafdipg copy of amrntebjHia Excellency t • i 

the tJominander-in-Chief on Sir Charles Trevelyan’s proposal OeiHg laitl 

to declare Sovereigns and HfifSovereigns, accordii^ to the before the Goveliv* 
British ifed Australian standArd, lc|al tender in Indl at the . oveni^ 

rate of one Sovereign for ten Bupeet (with its enclosures). THent of India; 

' "" ^ ^ .accompanying ^copy 

of a letter addressed^to Her Majesty's Principal SecWry of State fot 
India, under date the 23rd instant. 


from ike Goverm^nt^of Bombay, to the Secretary of State for 
India, dated Bombay Castle, the iird August 1864 ). ' 

In tiontmaation of our Despatches as per margin, we have the honor 

, nr u forward herewith copy of a Minute by 
No. 7, dated 12th March ^ . V J 

1864i, and No. 9, dated 28th His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir W. K. 

March 1864. Mansfield, K. c. B., on the proposal of Sir 

Charles Trevelyan, to declare sovereigns and half-sovereigns, accordiitg 

to the British and Australian standard, legal tender in India at the rate of 

one sovereign for ten (10) Rupees. 

2. We beg, at the same time, to transmit herewith a copy of 

a Return furnished to us by our Mint Master of the average pyice of 

English sovereign, &c., in Bombay since 1830. 
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I ^ ■ 

1 
/ 

itemafks hy His ^Excellency Lieutenant^GenefUf Sir William Mansfield, 
K.c.B., on Sir Charles TrevelyaN^^ propf,sal to value the Sdvereign 
at ten Rupees in the Indian Currency.’-^ Vide Resolution of Oovern- 
ment of India^ dated July Vlth^ 1864. ^ v ^ ^ 

I am under gr^at obli^tion to Sir Charles Trevelyan fiftr the very 
kind manner in which he has been pleased to allude to my Cnwency 
Minute dated 8th March 1864. 


2. It is a matter of no ordinary satisj^ction that my argument and 
theoretical conclusions should have been able to arrest his attention. 

' 3. This being so, it is with unfeigned regret that I am obliged to 

say that I am not convinced by Sir Charles Trevelyan's reasoning, of the 
soundness of the measure by which he proposes to commence the conver- 
sion of the silver currency of India to a golden one. 


4. The measure to which I allude is the legalizing of the value of 
the sovereign in ten Rupees for tender of payment, while the sovereign is 
really worth more than that sum. 

5. The question of respective values of gold and silver in India, as 
determined by experience during the last few years of expansion of trade 
and increase of gold production, has the most important practical bearing. 
On the successful appreciation of it may be said to depend the ultimate 
success of the great reform, the entertainment of which has been sanc- 
tioned by the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India, and by 
the Viceroy and Governor General in Council. 

6. I have ventured to remark once before at some length on the 


* Vide Chapter XI. and Ap- 
])ondices of Minute of March, 
t Vide Appendix No. 9 to Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s Minute. 


details of this matter;* and it is satisfactory 
to observe that the ealculations and state- 
ments qf value thus offered at Bombay, 
receive support from those independently 


- prepared at Calcutta. t 

. 7. Thus the Honorable Mr. Claud Brown shows by a calculation 
of averages, that the sovereign has in Calcutta of late years maintained 
about the same value as it haSs in Bombay, the cost of the sovereign being 
now, as he states, with regard to the gold it contains, worth Rupees 
10-2-11, and with the additional one per cent, for seignorage Rupees 
10-4-6; consequently, Mr. Brown 'observes that, under the arrangement 
proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, sovereigns would be readily and 
rapidly received into circulation ; but the first and most essential conditio 
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i, that some one must pLde the sovereigns, and tlmt his difflcnlty is 
that he does not think it c|p be done at the price. 

8. It may here he said that in the price of gold, as shewn by the 
sovereign, it « well to banish from our minds the distinction between 
Australian and Bi^tish Sovereigns, except such very trifling difibrenee of 
value as is, I believe, supposed to exist between the two coIm. 

9. The price of gold in India, where the metal is viewed as a com- 
modify of import, is, of course, regulated by the price it bears in the 
country where it is most cheaply produced, to which must be added all 
other charges. 

10. The freight and loss by interest being less on gold imported 
direct from Australia than if the same gold had made the circuit of the 
world, it follows that gold imported by way of Europe must accommodate 
itself to the superior cheapness of Australian gold; in other words, that 
the price of the latter in India rules the price of all other gold from 
wlicresoaver it may come. 

11. This is actually seen to be the case when sovereigns, whether 
British or Australian, are considered as a matter of commerce. The 
exceptional taking up of the former for the use of travellers on their road 
to England, has no practical elTect as regards the real price of gold. On 
the sailing of a steamer, English bank notes are sought and paid for 
exceptionally on account of such personal convenience. 

1^. The price of the sovereign in India, as an article of commerce, 
liaving thus depended on the marketable value of gold; it has beey seen 
in the two great marts of Calcutta and Bombay that that price has on an 
average of years been slightly more than Rupees 10-4-0, although the 
sovereigns are treated in their cliai'abter of gold without respect to Mint 
or seignorage charge. 

13. Consequently Sir Charles Trevelyan's price to which he desires 
to give a legal sanction for tender of payment is, at the least, six pence 
lass than this average value of the sovereign, or about per cent., as 
hitherto maintained. 

14. The question therefore arises, to put Mr. Claud. Brown s doubt 
iu another form, who is to bear the loss of \^he per cent. ? 

15. It will be understood that if the Mint can find the gold, the 
people will bo only too happy to exchange their rupees at a rate which 
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wUl give them six pence or four annas on thtJehanging of every packet 
of ten Rupees. But is the Government prepajj^d to lose the six pence, or 
in other words the 24 per cent. ? 

]6. Surely we cannot expect, except in the case of extraordinary 
dearth of silver, that the people will pay in gold when to do so causes 
them a loss of 34 per cent, on their transactions. On the contrary, they 
will continue to pay in silver so long as gold remains at a premium in the 
market, as compared with the rate fixed for the optional legal tender. 

17. Gold would then be issued at that low rate only at Government 
Treasuries, and the Government, receiving silver in payment of revenue, 
would then be the sole loser. Government would therefore be driven to 
make all its payments in silver, to prefer silver as the means of redeem- 
ing the currency notes, and therefore to defeat the measures it is now 
bent on introducing. 

18. Another question also surges up. It may be asked why is 24 
per cent, to be added to the value of the national debt, as a condition of 
the conversion of the silver currency ? 

19. Yet if it be in the power of the Government of India to 
redeem part of the capital of the debt, and to discharge the interest of 
it in gold, according to the price sought to be legalized, and if it do so, 
it is clear all such payments would involve a pro tavto addition to the 
debt, as shewn by the artificial depreciation of the gold coins. For it is 
admitted by Sir Charles Trevelyan that, under any circumstances, his 
gold will be offered in currency at a less price than it habitually fetches 
in the, market. 

20. But it may be further doubted whether the Mints would, on 
the terms of Sir Charles Trevelyan's Minute, obtain any gold with which 
to carry out the conversion of the currency, except in the remittances of 
gold made on account of Government. In consequence of their being 
worth more than the rate fixed for the optional tender by law, sovereigns 
imported on private account would be sold at the premium they might 
be able to command in the market. Bar gold being sent to ■ the Mints 
for coinage would be recovered by the owners in the form of sovereigns, 
to be sold in like manner at a premium. Sovereigns would not be 
exchanged for currency notes ‘in the Issue Department. 

21. The further consequence would be then, that the currency 
would become complicated instead of being relieved, as we wish it to be. 



MtTIW ,i s„ 

Although aiguiW » okc, legul tad.,, it „ytal, .ho« to toa» 
thtm »t aloi. to 
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currency, would be the sole loser. 

22._ Theresult, therefore, ^yo«ld bethatsilvorwouldreminas itnw 

is, and importation of it for purposes of currency would be continued, 
one of the things we desire to prevent, while gold, in effect, would not 
be promoted to perform currency functions as we desire. 

23 It is stated that the Australian sovereign can be laid down 
at Calcutta for Rupees 10-24. The data on which this assertion is 
based are not, I believe, furnished. It is notsho™ whether the profits 
of the importer are included in the figure, or if the mere cost of the 
gold in Australia, freight and other charges are comprehended only, 

24. Unless the latter is the case, it is difficult to understand how the 
price of gold remains on an average at a higher rate than that at which 
it can be profitably imported. In short we must take the value of gold 
at what it is shown to be by the average prices of a term of years, and 
not from an arbitrary assertion made at a particular juncture. 

25. I annex a valuable Return of the price of sovereigns, British 
and Australian, during the last five years. This average price is shown 
to be about Rupees 10-4-0, or considerably in excess of that for which it 
is alleged Australian sovereigns may be laid down at present. 

20. Sir Charles Trevelyan, however, taking the smaller figure, vk,y 
10-2-9, as his basis, trusts that the Colonial Legislature of Australia 
may be induced to reduce the price of gold exported from Aust/alia to 
India by abolishing the export duties. 

27. It may be asked if it is not too sanguine to expect such accom- 
modation from popular and distant Governments over which we have no 
control ? Should we ourselves be justified in legislating with a view to a^ 
contingency which must in any case be remote, and which many politi- 
cians who consider how colonial revenues are raised with regard to 
colonial impatience of taxation, will dcclpe to be so unlikely as to be 
almost impossible ? 

28. But it is to be remarked, that the new and great demand for 
gold caused by the organization of an effective gold currency in India, 
will not improbably raise the price of gold throughout all the markets of 
the world, of course including Australia. On the other hand, we must 
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not forget that the yield of gold in the latter c^ntry iii largely diminish- 
ing, as noted by Sir Charles Trevelyan. Itjfis not impossible that the 
two things taken together might neutralize the effect of abolishing the 
Australian export duty, if such a measure were ever to take place. 

29. Sir Charles Trevelyan is apparently of opinion that, eventually, 
the price of gold in India would be somewhat diminished by the regular- 
ity of trade consequent on the introduction of a gold currency. 

80. But is this likely? Has he not overlooked the effect of the 
new demand on the regions of supply, when gold shall be substituted in 
the imports to India, in the place of the many millions of silver now 
annually brought to her shores from all parts of the world ? 

31. Wc have already seen in India how the superior convenience 
of gold as a vehicle of reserve value has kept up its price in India as 
reckoned in silver, notwithstanding that it was shut out of the currency. 
May we not expect a still greater result in the same direction when it 
is admitted ? 

32. I am evidently not singular in such views. Thus Mr. Claud 
Brown, while he does not guarantee that gold may not ultimately 
bo reduced in value so as to enable the sovereign to be supplied at 
Rupees 10, “ sees no valid ground for expecting such a change, especially 
“ when due allowance is made for the effect which the adoption of gold as 
“ a circulating medium in India must have in checking any tendency that 
“ mio-ht otherwise have existed to a decline in the value of the metal.” 

33. Let us now consider’ the subject in another manner. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, ‘when advocating the introduction of the sovereign as 
an uniform standard of exchange, says that it would come into more 
extensive use than the Spanish dollar ever did if fair play were given it. 
Yet he shows that he has misgivings that his proposed measure will 
retard the conversion of the silver medium to a golden one, the real and 
immediate object of the proposed reform of the Indian currency. 

84. Can it be said that fair play is given to the sovereign as a 
current coin, when making a Jaw that gold and silver shall be optional 
legal tenders we declare that the former shall be issued in a coin, the 
sovereign, charged at a rate which depreciates its value ? 

35. The object of the cHiange which is now proposed is the even- 
tual conversion without shock or expense of the silver currency to a 
golden one. 
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36. It is diflScult 
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. 1 j -A bearing this object in view 

admits, may retard its attainment. Should we not ratLor 
« of o,oo.i^ of ioWe 

wo metal., .. tte only W .f a„,y ^ 
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that progrta. hemg detammed only by the other f«,t of enperio, con- 
venience of a golden medium over a silver one? 


87.. In this case we shaU have simplicity, an intelligible principle 
and, it may he said, finality ; whereas, in the other, we shall commence 
with a measure open to the charge of retarding the reform we propose, 
which by some critics ivill be held to be synonymous with inoperative- 
ness, ^ in other words, failure. 


38. By taking the basis of equality as now shown by the averages, 
we stop speculation with regard to artificial and local dillcrences of value 
as much as we can. The relative values, having been so determined by 
experience till the present date, will become fixed henceforth in currency 
at present rates. We have seen examples of a like result in the instances 
of France and America. As in those countries, the moment will in such 
case at length arrive for stereotyping the rate by means of the token 
coinage. 

39. If, on the other hand, when we inaugurate our reform, we 
depart from the basis of equality in favor of silver ; we, in fact, delay not 
only the conversion of the currency as shown above, but we do something 
more. We forego the advantage of dcteri^nining the value of gold in 
currency by the current silver coin, for the future as well as the present * 

40. Without such determination of the value of gold in silver, 
according to reason as well as an a;*bitrary regulation, which will be set 
aside by the premia of the markets, the currency reform cannot become 
substantive, and we shall land ourselves amidst the uncertainties of the-, 
double standard. 


41. For, in such case, the attempt will be really made to have two 
measures of value in different metals, whereas we know that trade and 
exchange will only admit of one measure. By insisting on the nicest 
equalization of value between silver and gold in the issue of coins under a 


^Vide Chapters of Minute of March/ more particularly the closing pages of that 
Chapter. 
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joint or optional legal tender, we still adhere tdthe old rupee measure or 
silver standard, but we offer the golden equifelent in its place. If we 
wittingly afford more of gold than is equal to the silver, we do the 
reverse, and we compel the community in every transaction, public or 
private, to consider whether it is to be performed in silver or in gold. 

42. It may be further observed that, by means of the nice equaliza- 
tion of the legal tenders in point of value, we are perfectly just to the 
present holders of silver and the holders of securities, whether on public 
or private contracts. For they will be allowed at their own con^venience 
to pay in silver or gold. This fact would prevent the depreciation of 
silver from its present value with regard to gold. For if it were to fall, 
as suggested by Sir Charles Trevelyan^ below the par of present value, 
which, on a real present equalization, would be fixed in currency, it would 
be quickly bought up for the discharge of debts according to the option 
afforded by law. Its currency value, and therefore its price in the coun- 
try, would be as rapidly restored. 

43. It would appear after considering all the features of the matter 
presented to us, that wc are encumbering what would be otherwise simple 
by the attempt to graft on it something else. Thus we desire to have a 
gold currency for India. The measures to effect such a change are direct 
and simple. But this is no longer the case, if we take the opportunity 
to provide what is called an imperial standard of exchange for the depen- 
dencies of Great Britain, and then to fix in India a gold coin at an 
artificial price, that coin 'having been struck for a system of coinage 

unknown to India and her coined values. 

« 

41. It seems. strange to try to force down a strange coin at a price 
which is not its true equivalent ; in short, to bend certain physical facts 
of value in favor of a notion of decimal convenience and of relation to 
other portions of the British Empire. 

45. The equitable proceeding would appear to he on the contrary, if 
we choose to impose on India a gold coin which is foreign to her system, 
that, rather than commit ourselves to an arbitrary measure, we should 
give the strange coin for its exact value, just as in exchanging gold for 
silver we should take care, as far as lies in our power, that in general the 
equivalent of the former is acedrately afforded in substitution of the latter ; 
in other words, that our currency transactions should exactly follow the 
law of barter, until the absorption or disappearance of the silver may 
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'enable us to revert tb a smgle legal tender for large sums by the introduc- 
tion of the token coinage! 


46. With regard to all existing debts and contracts, we are unable 
to part with the existing silver rupee. It is to us what the franc is to 
the French, what the dollar is to the American. 

47. We should only^think of rendering that silver rupee in its 
golden representative, and we should not for the present trouble our- 
selves with more. According to the proposal which has received the 
sanction of the Government of India, we do not confine ourselves to this, 
but, for ex park considerations, we make the effort to confer a greater 
value on the rupee than it physically possesses. 

48. I cannot help thinking that a confusion has arisen, and that 
the advantage of clinging to the sovereign for India has been overrated, 
while the difference between its value and that of ten llupecs has been 


uiulerraied. 

49. Bad a sovereign been worth twelve Rupees, there would have 
been no thought of legalizing it in a value of ten llupees. But m truth 
when the large operations of trade are involved, it makes but little differ- 
ence, so far as the object we are considering is concerned, whether the 
dilference be two Rupees or two Annas. In either case the difference is 
sufficient to ensure an immense profit or loss to a merchant who operates 
with millions. This being so, the market premia, owing to want ol 
urioinal Mint eqmilization of value, entailing the ollieial depreciation 
•t 'gold, wo, .Id, I.beli.«e,mUlMy drive gold out ot Ur. ""““I'- ' 

llriuk, fc,.(o.«, ttol i( ,vo .voull » faly ^ ““ P 

,0 toe Wore », wo n,o.t toe u goM comugo tor I«d» l.o.clf, • > 

It elligne ru. «e,rdi.g to their ..1«.. which ™y he ^c— ''P 

law with regard to the regular Indilm gold coin. 

50. Ir, .Irort, the sovereigu ehould be the ell, ^ 
participating in the convenience of the ' ” “ ' I, He 

not he pcrnTitled to usurp the rnlo i. the redm hrllto. hy 

rupee, and to change the value of the ktter.. 

we ean the. hnr^y .»ist the -f™ “ 

tnnltiplo of the rupee slrenld ^ o„„id.intions, 

value of the rupee only, and apart irom 

vereigns being allowed to run for their relative value. 

W. R. Mansfield. 

M AxujmI 1861. 
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. ' The Agent, Oriental Bank (who are perhajs the largest importers oP 
bar silver), states that he always sends it to the Mint, and there can bo. 
no doubt that the Mint price is the average one, as most of the silver 
imported is brought to the Mint, which would not be the case if it 
fetched a higher price elsewhere. The Mint price being fixed,^ silver is 
never sold below it, unless at a trifling reduction on account of interest. 
The Mint price was raised by one per cent, in the year 1833. Australian 
sovereigns are not quoted. There are quotations for bar gold for about 
twenty years, but they do not give the touch and are therefore of no 
value. Kupees 16-8 is the present price for pure gold per tola. 

J. A. BALLAUD, LieiiL^Col., 

Bomhay July 1804. . 



Fmn R. Simson, Esq., Secy, to Ihe Govt, of the N W P ■ 

Secy, to Govt, of Mitt, Finl. Dep Hi Z' TT’ 

I am dirocW to fo™,, {„ c.m«le, alien rf Hi. Ea„.||,„„ 

fc V, e„., and Governor Oenoral in Gameil, a, 

0 alottorNo. Sedated ,be i„a,a„i. I 

Officatms So<.mta,y to the S, alder B,»„l „f lto,e,„„, „„ ,|,e i„M„.,. 

, .1 """ « Minnto 

recorded by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor on the subject. 


Copy, with copy of His Honor’s Minute, forwarded to tl.e Secretary 
to tlic Sudder Board of Revenue, Nortli-M.’estern Provinee.s, for the 
information of the Board. 


Prom W. C. Plowden, Esq., Offy. Secy, to the Sndder Board of Beveune, 

to Secy, to the Govt, of the N. W. Provinces,— No. 531, dated Uh 

August ISOl. 

I am directed by the Sudder Board of ReveTiuo to submit, for the 
coiiriclorjxtion and orders of His Honor ihe Lieutenant Ciovei-nor, copy 
ot a Minute recorded by the Senior Member, on tlie introdiudion of a 
gold currency into tin’s country. 

2. Mr. Money admits without reserve the theoretical correctness of 
Mr. Muir^s arguments, but is sensible of the difficulties that would attend 
their practical application. 

3. Including the existing permanent settlements, a1)out two-fifths 
of the revenue of India may be eventually assessed in perpetuity, and if 
a gold be substituted for a silver standard, and the value of gold /all, (he 
loss on the permanent revenue will be in the exact proportion of the 
diminished difference between the values of gold and silver. 

4. The annual production of silver being about 10 millions, whilst 
that of gold is about 25 millions, an evcidwal fall in the value of gold 
Jippears to be primd facie inevitable. It is, however, argued from the 
experience of the last sixteen years that the value of gold will bo perma- 
^^^^ntly maintained. It has displaced silver in France, and much may yet 
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be absorbed in Eastern Europe; but the question of most importance 
appears to the Junior Member to be, whether there must not be a limit 
to the power of India to absorb the precious metals, 

5. He is of opinion that, however remote the period may be, that 
limit must be eventually reached. To ftssume the contrary would, he 
considers, be nearly tantamount to assuming that the civilization of this 
country will remain stationary. If the last named position could be 
safely maintained, it would follow that the absorbing demand for gold 
would be pei’petual; but the advance of civilization must necessarily 
create an increased demand for foreign products, and the silver currency 
having been displaced by gold, the demand for gold would decrease very 
nearly in the ratio of the increase of the imports. Gold would still be 
hoarded, and an annual supply would continue to be required to supply 
the place of the amount withdrawn from circulation, and there would be 
a permanent, though limited, demand for the metal as an article of luxury, 
but the excessive importation would cease on the establishment of an 
equality between the imports and exports. A continuous increase of the 
circulation of paper may moreover be reasonably expected, and the de- 
mand for gold will be thereby proportionally diminished. 

6. The increase of import customs revenue would probably more 
than compensate for any loss on the land revenue that might be due 
to the decreased value of gold ; but, assuming the land revenue assess- 
ment to have been originally fair, the payers thereof would, in .the contem- 
plated event, benefit at the expense of the remainder of the community; 
who would be required to contribute more than their fair share of the 
burdens of the State. 

7. The enactment of a legal provision for the exclusive protecticii 
of the rights of Government in its^ capacity of creditor would be invi- 
dious; but in view of the possible deterioration of the value of gold, it 
is worthy of consideration whether the establishment of a gold currency 
might not be accompanied by a provision for the periodical adjustment 
or declaration of the comparative value of gold with reference to silver. 
Such periodical adjustment .or declaration might be made at intervals of 
not less than thirty years. The provision might be to the effect that in 
the discharge of all debts and liabilities whatsoever, and whensoever 
contracted, the sovereign shatl be held to be equivalent to 10 rupees ot 
the present currency up to the 31st December 1894. But in respect ol 
all debts or liabilities contracted in the existing silver currency prior 
to the 1st January 1895, and which shall not have been discharged prior 
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to the 1st January 1895, payment thereof shall be claimable in gold at 
the valuation, with reference to silver, which to that end shall be then 
declared by an Act of the Legislature. Provision might be made for 
similar adjustments after subsequently recurring periods of thirty years. 

8. Land revenue settlements in perpetuity might be hereafter made 
with a condition subjecting them to similar recurrent equalization. 


Note hy W. Muir, Esq., Senior Meniher, Sadder Board of Revenue, 

N. W* Provinces, on the proposal to male gold a legal tender, as 
affecting the permanent settlement of the Land Mevenne, —dated %ird 
Juhj 1864. 

The Minute of Sir Charles Trevelyan on the gold question contem- 
plates the present establishment of a double standard as a measure pre- 
paratory for the eventual constitution of gold as the sole standard, silver 
falling into the place of a merely subsidiary or token currency. 

2. The proposed measure will affect in an important degree the 
permanent settlement of the land revenue. So long as the standard 
of the country was silver, the degree of future probable depree, at, on of 
that metal being so limited, it coidd be overlooked altogether. The 

ohances of future loss from fall in the value of silver we.-e clear y 
outweighed by the advaatages of perpetual fixity m he demand, lee 
^ from any condition depending on variation 

* Paras. 14, 37, and 69 of of value. IV this reason I argued in a 
Minute dated 6th December the , admission ot any 

1861 . * 

such condition.* 

. future m-oba1)lc deterioration is vastly 

B,.t a., .c* 

must, if continued m ai y ^ nerccptihle intliieiiee may 

^ to., ,10,. *.rt, >0,1 » 

yot 1.0 t«,«»bie t,, Hi. |,„.b, 

large quantity has been a sor i corresponding pro- 

late years gold has there been tisp a. 

cess, whenever it may ^ likewise take place in other 

great amount of gold. T . ..^^erce of the world may reepnro an 
countries. Further, the counteract to some extent the depre- 

increasing quantity of gold, ^ eomo 

oMnsinSuenccoftkcl.'S"-”’"”' 3S 
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when this annual supply, if maintained in any thing like its present 
magnitude, will have filled up all these voids and deficiencies ; and then, 
so far as human foresight can anticipate, a rapid fall must ensue in the 
value of gold. 

4. The fall, whenever it does commence, will, of course, affect all 
perpetual engagements expressed in gold currency. Even with a double 
standard of silver and gold the effect would be the same, as debtors would 
of course make their payments in the cheaper of the two cuiTcncies. 

5. The result would be a corres])onding virtual diminution in the 
land revenue. For example, the estimated share of a proprietor in the 
shape of rent is 1,000 maimds of corn, equal to say Rs. 1,000. The 
settlement is accordingly made at a half of that, or 500 rupees, equal 
to 500 maunds. By the introduction of gold, the proprietor pays instead 
£50 in sovereigns. But in the lapse of time if gold falls to say 80 per 
cent, of its present value as regards corn, silver, and all other things, then, 
in order to secure the value of the original assessment at 500 maunds or 
Rs. 500, the payment in gold would require to be increased to £62-10-0. 
And the perpetuation of the demand in gold at the sum of £50 would 
have just the same elfeet as if the assessment had been reduced to 400 
maunds in kind, or to Rs. 400 in silver, i. e., it would involve a deficit 
of 20 per cent, in the public revenues. 

6. Now, therefore, while we are entering into engagements with the 
proprietors of land, and have the full right to annex any reasonable con- 
ditions to our contract, it appears to me that we are bound to keep in 
view the interests of coming generations, and to consider whether it 
would not be just and ecpiitable to leave the rulers of a future day the 
liberty, in the event of the contingency su]q)ose(l, to readjust the 
demands of the State in accordance with the original value of the assess- 
ment ; in other words, to revert to the original standard of 500 maunds, 
or of Rs. 500 in silver. 

7. It has been proposed to do this by allowing a modification 
of the demand according to the alterqjji standard of agricultural prices. 
In the supposed case, it is assinned that"' the price of agricultural 
produce measured in gold would have risen 20 per cent, that is, for 

' the amount of corn which at the settlement cost £50, the market price 
has now risen to £60. Consequently the assessment should be raised 
from £50 to £62-10-0. But prices are liable to increase from other 
causes than the depreciation of the currency, and moreover they fluctuate 
so as to render any^test of this nature somewhat vague and uncertain. 
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,,y tht 

,, ^ ^ ® enhancing tho domanfl in 

ho same proportum. This ,voulcl be a debaito, tan'iblo, and aoltc 
test : and on the reasonalde assumption that silver will not be subjoot to 

any great deprecratron rt would seem to aflbrd a practical and sul mio 

secunty lor the public interests. 

9 It has also this advantege, that it could to my apprehension be 
applied with pcrfec ecpiity and justice to the permanently settled revenue 
of Bengal and of the Jlenares Division, the latter amountiuo. to nearlv 
half a million sterling. It seems to mo an ob.j.vi, of importance that tlm 
terms of the permanent settlement should be nniConn all over the 
empire; and I should be unwilling to see the settlement, e. - i„ the 

North-West, clogged with considerations less tavorablc than'’those iu 
Bengal. 


10. The obligations of the landed community in tlie provinces 
already permanently assessed arc (expressed iu silver. Tho S(‘ttlement 
was made in silver as representing the value of a corresponding share of 
the produce. Now, suppose wc take the ease of a i)rivate eontra(*t on a 
similar basis. A landed ])roprietor, for example, alienates his estate on 
condition that he shall receive a perpetual annuity oF Rs. 500 . He does 
so in the knowledge that silver, the standard of tlie Indian Empire, is a 
curreney not likely to be depreciated, and on the presumption that it will 
not be departed from. Had gold been the standard, ]>ossihly be would 
never have entered into the engagement, seeing that the enormous in- 
crease in its annual production is likely to diminish tlie value uif the 
annuity to his children, if not to himself. 

It. And hence it appears tome that a distinction may fairly be 
drawn in this respect hctweeii ordinary transactions and those, whether 
public or private, which arc of perpetual obligation, or in whicli I lie term 
is absolutely indefinite, so far as the power of the receiver of the annuity 
is concerned. All ordinauy transactions arc of a tem])orary character. 
They arc ordinarily fulfilled and coinpleted^within tlio term of a genera- 
tion. An estate is mortgaged for a eertam sum expressed in silver. 
By the time the mortgage is redeemed by tlie re-payment of the same 
sum expressed in gold, it is not probable that any material variation will 
have occurred between the values of the two metals, and it is reasonable, 
in consideration of the benefits and eonvenicneo to the public in having 
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all ordinary transactions expressed in a common standard, to require that 
the parties should treat such a mortgage, as if it had been concluded 
originally in the corresponding terms of gold. 

12. But the case would be entirely different with perpetual annuities, 
or annuities (as interest of the public debt,) not terminable by re-payment 
of the capital sum at the will of the recipients. The classes of cases of 
this nature are comparatively few in number, and they could be treated 
exceptionally without in any way disturbing or confusing the general 
course of social or national business. 

13. It may be objected that no special condition of the nature con- 
templated has been found necessary in coimtries where a cliange in the 
standard has been made. But I submit that when such change was 
carried out elsewhere, the probability of a great and rapid depreciation of 
gold could not have been so clearly and strongly foreseen as it now is. 
And therefore we arc warranted, and indeed bound, to give the subject 
a degree of consideration which it may not hitherto have received 
elsewhere. 

14. It appears then to me that it would be nothing more than 
equitable to treat all perpetual engagements and obligations (as above 
explained) for an indefinite period, as if they had ])een entcrcxl into with 
the express condition that they were to be for ever discharged in silver, 
or rather in the equivalent value of the standard currency of flie day. 

15. If this be fair and equitable in the case of private engage- 
ments, I can see no reason why it should be otherwise in the case of ])er- 

manent settlement ’already made and expressed in silver. It cannot be 
in any measure unfair or inequitable j for there is no incimibency, no 

necessity in the nature of things, for a change in the standard. It is 

simply introduced for the public convenience and benefit, and there 
seems no reason why one class of the people should specially benefit by 
the change to the detriment of the great body of the nation, as they 
would do by contributing a smaller proportion than they had engaged 
towards the public expenditure ; or that ^any class of annuitants 
should suffer, if, without injustice or confusion and derangement in the 
conduct of mercantile and public business, it can be avoided. By the 
proposed adjustment, there could be no breach of faith as regards the 
permanent settlement ; for under no circumstances would the zemindar 
be required to pay one rupee, or one anna more than he now does. 
And as the tendency of silver itself is to become cheaper, and it is not 
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conceivable that by any contingency it could (as measured by agricultural 
produce) become dearer, the proprietors woxrld not be taxed with the 
value of an additional maund or an additional seer of produce. On the 
contrary, by the inevitable rise in prices even as measured by silver, the 
amount of produce represented by the tax would become less and less. 

16. It might be arranged that it should be in the power of Gov- 
emment, after a certain teim of years, to_ ellect the proposed readjust- 
ment by a Legislative enactment whenever the value of gold, taking the 
average of 10 preceding years, should bo found, as measured by silver, 
to have fallen more than 10 jier cent. Iielow what it was when gold was 
first made a legal tender. 


17. It may be objected that the fall in the value of gold being so 
slow and imperceptible a process, the increase of profits to the proprietor 
arising from the diminished value of his payments in gold would also 
take place slowly and imperceptibly ; and that a gradual enhancement of 
income of this nature would come so naturally to be viewed as pro- 


jierty, that it would be a hardship after the lapse of years t o resume it for 
Government. But the condition is so simple and clear, and the measure 
of depreciation and of readjustment so easily ascertainable, that it 
would be notorious, and if not always borne in mind, it would be the 
proprietor’s own fault. It would be an incident of the property that 
could not in the least degree detract from its value. The permanent 
limitation of the land tax would be as fixed and certain as ever. 


18. It is also objected that in the long interval which must elapse 
before any material fall shall occur in the value of gol.1, other sources of 
taxation will present themselves, arising from the progress of tin* «mn- 
try in riches and civilization. Even so, this d<.es not seem a sufhcm.t 

reLon for surrendering a vahtable^ineome, and gratuitously adding it to 

the gains of a single class of the people. 

19 If it be objected that the basis of these suggestions, the pro- 
M.1. M of ...la. is Lv u.c.*.iu, it b. ..,M tl«t .t .. l»t 

so, I tWA to th« J 0, lb. G,.,..n™«t 
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MINUTE, BY THE LIEUT. GOVERNOR OF THE N. VV. P. 


Minute hy the llon^hle the Lientenant Governor of the North-- Western 
Provinces, — dated 20^^/^ April 1864. 

The demand for a g*old currency in India, as remarked by Sir 
C. Trevelyan, rests upon mercantile rather than upon monetary con- 
siderations. 

Viewed as a currency question, the provision of a recognized gold 
coin of fixed value will no doubt be convenient, but it is not absolutely 
necessary, and the introduction of a pa])er currency has diminished the 
need for it even as a matter of convenience. 

The difficulties attending a double standard are evaded by Sir C. 
Trevelyan^s proposition not by depreciating the gold coin, but by under- 
valuing it relatively to silver, or in other words forestalling a depreciation 
in the value of gold itself. 

How far this measure will succeed in creating a market for Austra- 
lian gold must be dec^ided by experience, but its effect upon the currency 
will be very slight, for gold coin of the value often rupees will generally 
be employed only for hoarding or for conversion into ornaments. 

It may indeed and probably will come to be used to a certain extent 
by travellers, and will in this be aided by the breaking up of the note 
currency into circles, but this will not aifect the general circulation 
which for a long period to come must necessarily consist of rupees. 

It might perhaps be determined to coin gold rupees, and it is in 
this form only that gold could be Inougbt into general circulation, but- 
the only probable ground for such a measure is an insufficient supply of 
silver for the requirements of circulation, and of this there seems to me 
to be no real cause for apprehension ; for, notwithstanding the enormous 
demand of late years, prices have shown but an inconsiderable variation, 
and the latest information gives reason to anticipate a large increase 
rather than a falling off in the supply. 

It is by no means impossible, therefore, that the value of silver may 
fall quite as much as that of gold, and the only true remedy, so far as 
the permanent settlement of* the land revenue is concerned, is the adop- 
tion of a gi-ain standard instead of that of either of the precious metals. 

For the regulation of rents, as between landlord and tenant, I regard 
such an arrangement as highly desirable, for although it may be true 
that rents are affected by other causes than the price of agricultural 
produce, it cannot be denied that a permanent rise in the market price 
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of grain ordinarily used as food is a very clear indication of a fall in the 
relative value of money, and therefore a legitimate ground for a rise in 
rents. 

But a provision of this kind, however theoretically correct and justi- 
fiable, would, if applied to the permanent settlement, be productive of 
so many doubts and fears among the natives as to forbid all idea of its 
introduction. 

It will be seen from the above that I do not share in Mr. Muir's 
apprehensions either as regards the introduction of a gold currency, or 
as to the probable greater depreciation of gold than silver. 

The Government of India have proposed a safe step in the admission 
of gold at a value fixed by themselves, which removes all fear of its 
competing with silver, and which it can at all times change, and ])rae- 
tically I believe there is little reason to expect the substitution ot gold 
for the present Silver Currency of India for many a long year to come. 

The discussion of the subject therefore in relation to the permanent 
settlement seems prcmature-tliat settlement will here as elsewhere he 
expressed in rupees, and it may be safely left to the wisdom of th.. Le.ns- 
latnre, whenever the (piestion of introducing a gold enrreney comes 
seriously to he entertained, to provide a snflieient remedy tor any loss 
that it will entail upon the revenue, by means which will apply umiormly 
to Settlements in all parts of the country. 


\Uh Septemher 18Gf. 

„t the vestion raised in Mr. Muir'. Minute. 
i. The objections to a )ioriodical 

of gold and silver «ins the crpriencc of 

sary to enter upon them, fo ^ composition ot the 

late years, that as gold and ° articles of luxuiy, if pld 

circulating medium of the wor , increase in its quantity, silver 
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would, in the absence ot new neius 
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3. Looking, however, to the decrease in the production of gold in 
Australia, owing to the exhaustion of the alluvial deposits, and to the 
rapid increase in the demand for the precious metals in India and other 
parts of the world for currency, plate, ornaments, and hoarding, it is 
probable that their depreciation has reached its limit. 


Forwarded to the Right Hon^ble the Secretary of State for India, 
in Financial Letter No. 126 of 1864, dated the 13th September. 


Financial Despatch from the Govt, of IndiUy to the Right Hordhle the 
Seeg. of State for India, — No. 126, dated Simla, Vdth September 1864. 

We have the honor to forward for your information copy of a cor- 
respondence with the Government of the North-Western Provinces, on 
the bearing of the introduction of a gold currency upon the permanent 
settlement of the Land Revenue. 



Notes by Mr. G. Arbbtiinot, 

Oil Sir Charles Trevelyan's Mbiute oia Gold Currency for India. 

Treamry^ Whitehally \Uh September 1864. 

The question of the adoption of what is usually termed a double 
standard, but which would be more appropriately designated an alter- 
native measure of value in the currency of a country, is always a difficult 
one, but the proposition submitted with respeet to the currency of India 
is further complicated by its novelty, both in respect to the object to be 
attained, and the mode by which it is hoped to accomplish it. 

2 In other countries, with the exception of the British Colonies, 
the mmiire sought to be attained has been to allot such a proportion j 
<rold and silver to the current national coins, consisting, respective y, 
those metals, as would give an equal relative value to cac i 
denomination of account. In India it is proposed to lephzt 
miey of the existing coins of two dilfcrent countries, whose m^T . 

account has nothing in common. eon- 

tish Colonies, the principle aimed at has be „ 

1. c»s .t a. t« „ t,« 

which s«u and ailvee h.ac to »h^» ^ , 

wochh In India d is ^ IKis.ihly of an evanescent 

ennsideraliens, uncertain in tlicir etcct, 1« 

character. 

3. Before discussins the f of wine of 

Twreljan, it may he fcMi.ate 00 l»int. «' S'"'”' 

the preliminaty argumeiito inltedote 
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other products, and arc on tlu 30 
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t)f prices, they are liable to fluctuation in respect to the proportion which 
they bear to each other, and to commodities generally ; and it would be 
a pedantic subserviency to Regulation to maintain that a debt contracted 
for a payment in silver should never bo discharged by its equivalent, at 
any given period, in gold. On the same consideration an alternative 
measure of value, if nicely adjusted, may be regarded as unobjectionable 
in principle. 

5. We may dismiss, in reference to this part of the question, all 
conjectures regarding the future supply of one or other of the precious 
metals. Sir Charles Trevelyan apprehends difficulties from a diminution 
of the supply of silver ; but the history of the world has not hitherto 
afforded any alarming indications of a great alteration in the relative 
production of gold and silver. It is said by well-informed persons that 
the supply of silver is on the increase, arising partly from the discovery 
of new mines of that metal in California, and partly from the increased 
facility of extracting silver from the ore, in consequence of the opening 
of new mines of quicksilver. On the other hand, though new gold 
fields have been discovered, the yield from those of Australia has de- 
creased, and this fact would seem to confirm the experience of former 
days, that gold lies nearer to the surface of tlie earth, and is therefore 
sooner exhausted than veins of silver. The relative value of these 
metals wiU be governed ultimately by the amount and quality of the 
labor employed in their production. In the mean time, their relative 
prices in the market afford the only safe guide, and these do not confirm 
the opinion entertained by Sir Charles Trevelyan on the subject. 

6. We may in like manner dismiss speculations on the supposed 
fitness of different forms of currency as applicable to different stages 
in tlie growth of a nation. Sir Charles Trevelyan considers that a 
natural law exists by which the currency should pass from rude mate- 
rials, first to silver, then to gold, and ultimately to paper as the repre- 
sentative of gold. But there is no example of this order of sequence in 
the commercial history of the world. In Great Britain, in France, and 
in the United States, the use of a paper circulation existed (sometimes to 
excess) long before the adoption of a gold standard, and a sound paper 
currency may be founded on the basis of either metal indifferently. 

7. The subject matter for consideration is eminently a practical 
one, though it is unusually entangled by a variety of uncertain elements, 
which suggest motives for caution rather than confident speculation. 
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The movement of the precious metals since the discovery of new 
gold mines lias been governed by many contingencies, not immediately 
referable to the increased supply of that metal, nor even to the vast 
development of the commerce of the world arising from the establish- 
ment of free trade in Great Britain. 


8. If other things had remained the same, the natural effect of 
the gold discoveries would have been a re-distribuliou of the precious 
metals throughout the currencies of the world. After providing for a 
circulating medium among the new industrial communities attracted to 
the gold fields, the surplus metal would find its way into currencies of 
countries which are based on a gold standard. It would displace silver 
in countries having a mixed circulation ; and the latter metal would itow 
to places in which it constitutes the standard of value. By such means 
currencies consisting of silver would lie increased con-e’.ativcly wiUi 
those of gold, and nominal prices would be generally raised llirouglioiit 
the world. During the progress of the change the value of Die jire- 
cious metals in relation to each other would be liable to considerable 


fluctuation. 


9 . 
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11. In all these cases large remittances of silver have been and 
are still required to adjust the balance of trade; and though the opera- 
tion has been continued for some years, it has been owing, in the case of 
India, to circumstances of a very exceptional character. 

12. It is argued by Sir Charles Trevelyan that there is no want 
of additional circulating medium in India, because prices are universally 
high and that high prices are a certain indication of a full state of 
the circulation, because, whatever may be the causes which create a ten- 
dency to a rise in price, they would be held in check if the circulating 
medium were deficient.^^ This dictum cannot be accepted without 
qualification. Prices are a relative indication of value; and no sound 
conclusion can be formed as to what really constitute prices sufHcig:itly 
high to govern the circulation of specie, unless a comparison be made 
between the diflerent causes in operation at the present time and at 
times when prices of commodities were comparatively low. It is true 
that in the case of trade between countries whose exchanges are gen- 
erally well balanced, and the supply of specie is in a normal condition, 
low prices attract, and high prices repel money. But this theory fails 
in its application, when, in consequence of an increased supply of one or 
other of the precious metals, a new distribution of them is in progress 
throughout the world, and when a new trade or a new demand for labor 
springs up in a country in which the wages of labor arc low. In the 
latter case, a long continued influx of specie and augmentation of the 
circulation is compatible with a continued rise in prices. It is probable 
that with the new demand for labor in India, the internal trade of the 
country has grea‘tly increased, and that with that increase there has 
arisen a necessity for a large addition to the circulating medium. Much 
of the money supplied is no doubt hoarded or ultimately converted into 
ornaments, but the primary want rs coin, an adequate supply of which, 
or its equivalent in notes, can alone avert a recurrence of the crises 
which are described in the Minute. 

13. It is this want, indeed, which has given an impulse to the 
present demand from merchants and trading bodies for the adoption of a 
gold subsidiary currency in India. The superior convenience of a gold 
circulation over silver for purposes of transport and for use in transac- 
tions above the ordinary dealings in the market is obvious. Yet many 
rich countries have employed silver as the standard of value without 
sensible disadvantage ; and in a country like India, coins of inferior 
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denomination must be most rc(iuived. It is probable, therefore, that the 
present movement would not have arisen if the internal traffic of the 
country bad been alone in question, or if the machinery of the mints 
had been sufficient to have met the demands for the coinage of silver 
periodically remitted in such large quantities for payments due from 
England, which will probably continue so long as the present abnormal 
demand for cotton lasts. 


14). The proposal is to ease this pressure by declaring sovereigns a 
legal tender in India, as the equivalent of ten rupees ; and a variety of 
Eeturns is furnished to prove that by a comparison of prevailing prices 
between "old and silver in India, there is- a probability that sovereigns 
•vvil^ freely pass in payments at that rate. The Returns themselves, 
even if the conclusions derived from them are correct, do not seem to mo 
to prove that, with every allowance for the peculiar condition of the 
bullion trade in India, the price of Sovereigns at Calcutta (eitlier 
British or Australian) is such as to allow of their importation in largo 
quantities for the purpose of circulation at ten rupees. An examination, 
however, of the Statistical Tables raises doubt regarding the complotc- 
• ness of the calculations comprised in them, and the general conclusions 
founded on them appear to me to be altogether erroneous. 


The information on which the scheme in the Minute is founded is 
mainly derived from the paper furnished by Mr. Dunlop (Appendix 
Ko. 8). This gentleman appears to have collated with intelligence, an.l,^ 

I have no doubt, with great accuracy, the Eeturns accessible m India>^ oi 
the imports of gold and silver and of their relative prjees. 

15 Reasoning founded on statistical compilations is, however, pro- 
verbially delusive, unless attention be given to collateral facts. No 
sound conclusions can be formed .from averages taken irom monthly 

statements of the prices of gold and silver without information legar - 
statemenis o i circumstances under which 

tu. .mount »ia .. -U 

onol, ,cm.ttoce ««. ™ ^ Hc immodiole P-oBl 

his dealings by averages, but by his caicu^^ 
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standard tpality in London ^ is ta-lmically call.'d “bar gold 
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to be derived from each transaction. The flow of the precious metals is 
governed by the exchanges^ and a turn of 1 per cent, in them might be 
sufficient to send gold from one end of the world to the other. Take, 
for example, the price of Australian Sovereigns at Calcutta in the last 
three fortnights of 1863, viz., Rs. 10-6, Rs. 10-1-6, and Rs. 10-1 ; the 
average of the three quotations would be Rs. 10-2-6 ; but supposing 
sovereigns to the extent of £150,000 were sold in the first fortnight, 
and to the extent of £50,000 in each of the following fortnights, the 
price realized for the whole would be Rs. 10-3-6. Something of this 
sort actually occurs in trade. 

16. The remittance of sovereigns from England to India is gov- 
erned by the price of silver and the quantity procurable in London at 
the time and the price at which bills on London can be purchased in 
India. Gold is sent in order that the value may be returned, with 
profit, in the shape of bills. In the month of December 1863 the price 
of silver in the London market rose to 5-9. 1§^. Not only, however, was 
the high price, but the quantity in the market was insufficient for the 
amount of remittances required. Time is precious in mercantile transac- 
tions, and those who deal in the business of remittance and exchange 
could not afford to wait for expected arrivals. Gold was therefore sent in 
place of silver ; and I learn, from a Return of the Custom House, that 
the large amount of £342,615 in gold specie was shipped for ’Egypt on 
the 9th of December 1863, the bulk of which was destined for India. 

17. Mr. Dunlop comes to the conclusion, from calculations founded 
on averp-gc prices, that British coined gold can be laid down in Calcutta 
at Rs. 10-4-10 per sovereign.'^ I have ascertained from the Manager 
of the Oriental Bank that the actual cost of sovereigns sent to India by 
that establishment in 1863, was at the rate of Rs. 10-3-4. The difter- 
cnce is important, because much stress is laid in the Minute on the 
economy of direct transmission of gold from Australia to India. There 
is, no doubt, a saving of expense under existing circumstances in adopt- 
ing that course ; and that merchants arc not slow to avail themselves of 
the advantage is shown by the fact that out of imports of gold into 
India, amounting to nearly £3,000,000 in the year 1863, more than two- 
thirds were drawn from Australia. Yet more is deduced from this ad- 
vantage than the facts warrant. No allowance is made as a set-oif 
against increased freight, for the charge for refining gold in Australia 
which is higher by 1 per cent, than that of the London refineries no 
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reference is made to the rise in the price of gold in Australia in conse- 
(juence of the Indian demand^ and sufficient consideration is not given 
to the circumstance that, notwithstanding the facilities afforded by the 
Australian market, it has yet been profitable to our merchants to send 
direct from London one-third of the gold required in India. 

18. I dwell upon this point because it appears to mo that the 
prime fallacy in the proposed scheme is founded on the sentence of the 
Minute that — 


“ The sovereign must be rated, not with reference to its value in 
England, but solely with reference to the cost at which it can be obtained 
from the cheapest source of supply, that is, from Australia.” 

, 19. The whole question turns upon this assertion, and it is import- 
.ant to examine it, because if it be a fallacy, all the authorities consulted 
in India by Sir Charles Trevelyan appear to concur in it, with the single 
exception of the Ilon'ble Claud Brown, whose letter is published (Appen- 
dix No. 9) wth candour, but without the attention which it deserves. 


20. It might be a sufficient pnactical answer to this suggestion to 
observe that if the importations of treasure into India are to go on at 
their present rate, and if the proposed measure were to bring about the 
expected result of inducing the transmission of gold in preference to 
silver, Australia could not supply more than onc-fourth of the amount 
required, even if the whole of its produce of gold were sent thither. 
It is shown in one of the tables in the Appendix to the Minute, that tlic 
amount of treasure imported into India in ISGd-C t was £26,147,200, 

and it is shown in the Minute itself, that the produce of the Australian 

gold-fields in 1862 was only of the value of £0,685,1 02 with “a decided 
tendency to fall 

21 It may further be obscrvdd, that the gold imported into Groat 
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22. The principle involved requires, however, further investigation, 
and 1 propose to direct attention to the experience to be derived from 
the proceedings of other nations which have adopted a mixed currency, 
and to draw inferences from that experienced in regard to India. 

23. I will first refer, in some detail, to the case of the United 
States, because the proceedings of that Government afford an example 
of the effect, on a currency, of small errors in calculations of relative 
value, and because the history of those proceedings is not correctly 
quoted in the Minute. 

24. The first Act of Congress for the regulation of the Currency 
of the United States was passed in 1792. It enacted that “ there shall 
be from time to time struck at the Mint dollars and units, each to be of 
the value of a Spanish dollar, and to contain 37 U grains of pure, and 
416 grains of standard silver.” The Eagle (or 10-dollar piece) coined 
after this, contained 247 i grains of fine gold. 

25. It may not*be unworthy of remark that Congress in its 
first search for the “almighty dollar” deviated from the coin proposed 
for their model, as the average contents of fine silver in the Spanish 
dollars was about 376 grains. The authorities of the United States 
thus began their operations by a depreciation of the currency to the 
extent of more than 1 per cent. 

26. It will be observed that the relative valuation of the gold 
coin to the silver dollar g.ive the proportion of 1 of gold to 15 of silver; 
and as.the average" relation of the two metals to each other in the gen- 
eral market was at the time as 1 to 15-7, gold was under-valued in the 
currency, and the new silver dollar became the practical standard of 
value in the United States. This. state of things continued until 1834, 
when an Act was passed reducing the contents of fine gold in the Eagle 
to 232 grains, thus altering the proportion of gold to silver in the 
currency from 1 to 15 to 1 to 16. Gold being thus over-valued became 
the preferable medium of exchange, and a further depreciation of the 
currency was established. Subsequent Acts altered the proportion of 
alloy in the two descriptions of coin, but made no appreciable alteration 
in their relative contents of pure metal. After 1834 the quantities of 
gold taken to the United States’ Mints for coinage greatly exceeded 
the quantities of silver, and the coinage of the silver dollar and its sub- 
divisions was limited to the requirements for a circulation of the lower 
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denominations. Although the coinage of silver under this system was 
expensive, no material inconvenience appears to have been felt until after 
the discovery of the gold mines of California, when the relation of the 
two metals to each other was altered to an extent which rendered it 
profitable to collect the small silver coins for exportation. To remedy 
this evil, an Act was passed in 1853, not altering the old silver dollar 
(that is, the whole dollar) but authorizing the coinage of half dollars 
and lower fractions of a dollar, at the rate of 192 grains for the half 
dollar in silver of nine-tenths fineness, which should pass for a limited 
tender of payment on the principle of the token coinage of Great Bri> 
tain. After the passing of this Act the coinage of entire silver dollars 
fell into disuse, and the last coin of this description was issued in 1857. 
Legally, therefore, the double currency of gold and silver still exists in 
the United States, but gold became the practical measure of value until 
displaced by the recent excessive issues of Government Paper money. 

27. In France the attempt to establish a double medium of ox- 

change was more nearly adapted to the ])revailing relative value of the 
two precious metals. The proportion adopted was as 1 of gold to I5i 
of silver. At these rates silver was the cheaper tender of payment until 
after the new discoveries of gold, but the dificrenco bcfoi*c that event 
was not so great as to preclude the use of gold entirely, and it passed 
current at a varying premium. In certain conditions of the excliangos, 
gold passed between London and Paris in adjustment of payments, and 
the same bag of gold has been known to make several journics in these 
transactions. , 

28. It is unnecessary to refer to other European countries in which 
a similar system has prevailed ; and it is sufiicient to observe that, 
under its operation, gold and silver^werc both available for the adjust- 
ment of mercantile transactions on the Continent of Europe. 

29. I will, however, make a passing remark on the application 
of this principle to the currency of the West Indies, because Sii Charles 
Trevelyan has called attention to a paper written by mo in 1858, m 
which reference is made to this subject, and because the auarij^ement of 
1838, for the regulation of the currency df the British Colonies m that 
part of the world, affords the most perfect example on record of a sue- 
cessful adjustment of a mixed currency. The arrangement is so fully 
described in the extract from my paper (Appendix No. 7), t a 
uiiiieoessary here to repeat the details. 


37 
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30. Sir Charles Trevelyan has referred to my labors under him 
and with him in and for the public service, in terms so gratifying that 
I am sorry to find myself in opposition to him on the present occasion. 
But his candour has hitherto led him to bear much from me in our 
mutual discussions on financial and other public matters, and he will 
not, I feel sure, object to my stating that I regret the use made of this 
document, which does not, I think, bear out the inference which he 
derives from it. 

31. The paper from which the extract is made was written for 
the purpose of proving tliat the arrangement, which was successful in 
the West Indies, was inapplicable to the Colony of Hong-Kong, and 
for like reasons I consider it inapplicable under existing circumstances 
to India. I tliink that the extract itself shows that the conditions 
which rendered the transition from a silver to a gold currency in the 
West Indies, easy and unobjectionable, arc not to be found in India. 
In the West Indies, coins of the two metals were rated for circulation 
on a fine calculation of their relative value ; and British silver, which 
combining with that relative valuation represented fractional parts of 
both descriptions of coins, constituted, as it were, a pivot on which a 
change from one to the other could be made, without derangement of 
contracts or current business. In India both these ingredients are 
wanting. There is no concurrent valuation of gold and silver coins to 
form the foundation of a change, and there is no subordinate coinage 
wliich can be adapted equahy to the current meney of India and Great 
Britain. 

f3'3. It will be obvious that, in all the foregoing cases, a common 
prevailing price constituted the basis on which the regulation of the 
concurrent use of gold and silver coins was attempted, and that the 
practical resiills have depended oil that prevailing price and its latter 
variations. The currencies of France, of the United States, and of the 
West Indies were influenced by a common cause. 

33. We find no room for speculation on the sources of the supply 
of the precious metals. Before the recent discoveries, the principal sup- 
ply of gold was derived from .the Ural Mountains, but it was not found 
that gold, for permanent and practical purposes of regulation, was 
cheaper in the countries bordering on Russia than in America. 

34. Gold derived from America is constantly sent back from 
London to the Brazils in the course of trade. In 1863, gold of the value 
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of £2,707,857 was sent from Great Britain to Russia, a ptold-prodnciug 
country, and re-imports thence of the value of £90 1, 532. occurred in 
the same year. When once sent on its travels, the original attribute of 
peculiar value is lost, and gold of the same quality becomes of the samo 
value whencesoever it may be derived, and whatever may be the cost of 
the labor which produces it. 

35. On what ground, then, is it supposed that the general law is 
inapplicable to India, and in what way are we to account for tho 
undoubted fact that gold is relatively cheaper in India, as compared with 
silver, than in London ? 


36. The apparent anomaly is owing to the exceptional position 
which India holds, and is easily accounted for. 

37. Silver is the standard, and the regulator of prices in India, 
to the entire exclusion of gold as a measure of value. It is so gener- 
ally in the East. Except in the comparatively small communities of 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Manilla, and doubtfully m Japan gold hardly 
enters into the currencies of the vast regions eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope and northward ot Australia. It follows tnat it is com- 
paratively depreciated there when measured by the silver money of tio 

Lrions. The material of that money, purchased with gold in London, 

” r V. the chai-o'es of freight, insurance, interest, and mintage, 

" r Inttfsi percent, (as correctly shown in Mr. Dunlop's 
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The new discoveries of gold disturbed this relation^ and the price of silver 
has of late years been subject to so much fluctuation, that it would be 
difficult now to fix an average for the concurrent circulation of coins of 
the two metals. But this is not all. Although the ultimate value of 
gold and silver must, as before observed, be derived from the value of the 
labor employed in their production, their immediate price is governed by 
the 4w of supply and demand to an extent^ and sometimes for a pro- 
longed period of time exceeding that which applies to other commodities. 
The price of standard silver in London has been mainly influenced of late 
years by the abnormal requirements for India. When the demand for 
transmission of silver thither has been great, the price in London has 
risen ; when it has temporarily ceased it has fallen — on one occasion even 
to an extent which touched the point at which it would have been profit- 
able to send silver to France. Any measure, therefore, which would lead 
to the practical employment of gold in preference to silver in the currency 
of India, would cause a cessation in this demand, and lead to a re-action 
in the upward tendency which has of late prevailed in its price as com- 
pared with gold. 

40. On this ground it would seem to be rash to attempt, at the 
present time, any permanent regulation which, if elfectual for the estab- 
lishment of gold in the currency of India, must be of doubtful tendency, 
and if ineffectual, would be simply delusive, and therefore not ereditiible 
to the foresight of Government. 

41. A tentative and experimental course would seem the wisest 
policy in this intricate matter. I understand that the Secretary of State 
proposes to authorize the receipt of sovereigns at the rate of 10 rupees 
each in payment of the revenue. Although this measure will not pro- 
bably give currency to British money at this rate at the Presidencies, it 
may lead to its increased use in the Provinces, where, on account of the 
convenience of transport, it will find its way at less cost than silver ; and 
if the sovereign is officially recognized as currency in any part of India, 
it may perhaps be received in payment at the Presidencies at a varying 
premium, just as gold fornlerly passed current to a limited extent in 
France. The experiment is worth a trial, and will afford a sure test ol 
the various speculations which have prevailed on the subject. 

42. It might tend to afford relief in times of pressure, if the prin- 
ciple were extended to the issue of Notes in exchange for sovereigns 
deposited at the same rate. If such issues were allowed as a temporary 
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gjpg([ient, on the condition of allowing the dopositovs to redeem their 
gold within a limited period, the difficulties arising from the delays in tho 
coinage of silver might he greatly alleviated. 'Ihe transaction would ho 
as safe for the Government as the receipt of sovereigns in revenue pay- 
ments. It will he seen that the practical ohjeetiou to which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan refers in an extract from a paper of mine would not apply to 
an issue of notes on a deposit of gold for an amount helow its intrinsic 
value. The objection entertained hy Mr. Wilson on the subject, on 
which Sir C. Trevelyan dwells, is at host more a theoretical than a prac- 
tical one, not home out by the experience aifordcd by the practice of 
the Bank of England; and it will probably he admitted that a measure 
which may be a gain h) the mercantile community by giving them the 
command of money when needed, will not result in “ pure loss” to the 

G. ARBUTllNOT. 



Financial Besjoatch from the Right Hon^ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 

o. c. B., Secy, of State for India^ to His Excellency the Bight Hon^ble 

the Governor General of India in Council^ — No, 224, dated 2&h 
September 1864. 

I have received your despatch dated the 14th July last. No. 89, 
enclosing the elaborate Minute of Sir Charles Trevelyan, and the valuable 
papers contained in the Appendix, on the subject of introducing gold 
into the currency of India. 

2. The practical proposal of Sit C. Trevelyan on this subject, in 
which you express the concurrence of your Government, is to make the 
gold sovereign and half-sovereign legal tender in India for ten and five 
rupees respectively, concurrently with silver rupees, and ultimately to 
establish a gold standard and currency in India, as in England and 
Australia, with a subsidiary coinage of silver, the silver coins not possess- 
ing the intrinsic value which they represent, and being legal tender only 
to a certain amount. 

3. I have carefully considered in Council this important question, 
which indeed has occupied my attention for some time, and which, as you 
will have learnt from the public journals, has been the subject of a debate 
in Parliament. 

4. I lose no time in making you acquainted with the views which 
Her Majesty^s Government entertain upon this subject, for I concur in 
the opinion that it is desirable that their decision on the question should 
be made known as early as possible in India. 

5. It is obvious, from the inforiliation collected by Sir C. Trevelyan, 
that there is a ver^ general desire for the introduction of gold coins in 
India ; that the people, even in the upper and remote parts of India, are 
well acquainted with the sovereign ; and that there is a very general 
impression that the introduction of the sovereign would be well received, 
and that it would circulate freely at ten rupees. Nor can there be any 
doubt of the advantage to India, England, and Australia, if the gold 
sovereign could be made the basis of their common currency. 

6. It is not proposed at once to change the standard coin of India, 
and indeed it would be a very serious measure hastily to attempt so great 
a revolution in the habits of the people. There is great wisdom in the 
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observations of the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta, that they are 
a strongly in favor of the introduction of gold as an auxiliary currency 
(( as a tentative measure, which they believe will gradually but 
(( guxely load to the adoption of gold as the general metallic currency of 
this country, with silver as the auxiliary j but they are opposed to any 
sudden change being attempted, fearing that any such attemi)t would 
(( prQve unsuccessful, and be likely to cause great derangement in the 
commerce and finance of India.’’ 


7 The only practical measure, therefore, to be considered is the 
establishment of a double standard of gold and silver, the gold sovereign 
being legal tender for the same sum as ten silver rupees. 

8 I will not stop to discuss the general question of establishing a 
double standard, but it appears to me that there are great practical 
objections in the way of adopting the measure actually pvoi^scd. 

9 It is only necessary to state that, where coins of the two metals, 
.old and silver, arc equally legal tender, those of the metal wl.ich, at the 
relative le-al rating of the two metals, is cheapest at any period, are 

hereby constituted the currency, and the metal of which they are made 
becomL practically the standard at the time, and further t at a very 
Lt difference in the relative value of the two metals may change the 
standard and the whole currency of a country. 

10 Tire readiest illustmtion of this truth is the recent change in 

, 1 ;• n of France In tlrat country coins of gold ami silver were 

silver. 

11 T^efore the recent discoveries of gold an ounce of gold was 
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silver rupees, depends upon the question whether it will be cheaper to 
meet an obligation of the amount of 10 rupees by a gold sovereign or by 
10 silver rupees. 

13. In examining this point, it is enough to refer to the information 
and the calculations contained in the Appendix to Sir C. Trevelyan^s 
Minute as to the value of the sovereign in India. 

14. In these calculations the value of gold is of course taken in 
rupees of the Indian silver standard. 

15. There are two modes referred to in those papers by which 
sovereigns might be provided for the currency of India, first, by coining 
them in India, secondly, by importing English or Australian sovereigns. 

16. With regard to the first proposal of coining sovereigns in 
India, Mr. Brownes paper contains a calculation of the cost at present of 
producing a sovereign at a Mint in India, and he estimates it at 
Rs. 10-4-6. 

17. With regard to the second proposal of importing sovereigns, 
Mr. Dunlop^s paper estimates the price, calculated in rupees (and the 
rupees taken at the j-‘gth part of an English pound), at which an English 
sovereign can be laid down at Calcutta at Rs. 10-4-10, that of an 
Australian sovereign at Rs. 10-2-9. 

18. The prices at which Australian sovereigns have l^een actually 
sold at Calcutta, according to Mr. Dunlop^s pa])er, give a higher valu(^ 
for the sovereign than this, and the prices of English sovereigns, which I 
have received from Bombay, are also rather higher than the price above 
given. 

19. I do not know that, in the present exceptional state of the 
markets for produce in India, the present prices of the precious metals 
are a good criterion of their value, ' On referring to the prices of silver 
in the markets of Europe, the intrinsic value of the sovereign in nipees 
would seem to be about Rs. 10-8 at the present price of silver in 
London, and about Rs. 10-12 at the price which prevailed some time 
before 1850. 

20. At the present prices of gold, with the various charges of 
bringing it to India, the value of the sovereign must, according to these 
statements (and it is by these statements that Sir C. Trevelyan's pro- 
posal is supported), be so much above that of 10 silver rupees that, for 
the purpose of making any payment, the latter coins must necessarily be 
preferred to the sovereign. 
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21. If there were the means of coining sovereigns in India, it 
would he more for the advantage of the holder of bullion to carry silver 
to the Mint for coinage rather than gold, and it would be more for the 
advantage of the exporter from England to send silver to India rather 
than gold or sovereigns. Even if the sovereign is imported from 
Australia, it would be more valuable in India than 10 silver rupees. 


22. If the use of gold in the currency of India enhanced its 
value there, as is probable, and if the anticipations which are generally 
entertained of a diminishing supply of gold, and an increasing supply of 
silver, should be realized, the difference in favor of the employment of 
silver coin will be greater even than it is at present. 

23. I cannot but think, therefore, that to enact that a sovereign 
should be legal tender at 10 rupees, with the view of introducing it 
largely into the currency of India, would be totally inoperative ; and it 

is very inexpedient to enact a law which would have no practical effect, 

and which it might be necessary to alter in a very short time. 

21. I am unwilling, therefore, to sanction such .on enactment, but 
at the same time I see no objection to reverting to a state of matters 
which prevailed in India for many years, namely, that gold com should 
be received into the public treasuries at a rate to be fixed by Government, 
and publicly announced by proclamation. 

25. This was the ease with the g-old niohur, or 15-rnpce pieie, 
from 1835 till Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation in 1852, and with otier 
gold coins previously to the reformation of the currency m lS3o. _ 

26 At their present value, there can hardly be a question of the 
readiness of the people of India to receive sovereigns for 10 rupees, an 
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27. The obligution which is imposed by making a coin legal tender 
is only an obligation upon the receiver to take it for a given sum. No 
obligation is imposed by such an enactment on the person paying. It is 
obviously imnecessary to impose an obligation upon any one to receive a 
sovereign for more than its value ; and as the person paying, by whom, 
in fact, the coin is put into circulation, has the option of paying 
either in gold or in silver, the question as regards the introduction of the 
sovereign into circulation at the rate of 10 rupees must depend upon 
whether it would be worth the while of any person having a payment to 
make to carry gold to a Mint to be coined into sovereigns, or to import 
sovereigns, in order that he may have the power of paying a sovereign 
in discharge of a debt which he may equally discharge with 10 silver 
rupees. 

28. It is not probable that, at the present relative value of gold 
and silver, any one would incur the loss which such a proceeding would 
cause, but if the convenience of the sovereign circulating at the rate of 
10 rupees is so great as is represented in Sir C. Ti’cvelyan^s Minute and 
the accompanying papers, it is possible that this advantage may counter- 
balance some loss. 

29. Whether it would do so, and to what extent, can only be deter- 
mined by experience, and I am of opinion that it may be desirable to try 
at once, as an experimental measure, the course which I have suggested. 

30. I wish you, therefore, to declare and to make it publicly known 
by proclamation, that sovereigns and half-sovereigns, according to the 
British and Australian standard, coined at any properly authorized Royal 
Mint in England or Australia, and of current weight, will, until further 
notice, be received in all the treasuries of India for the same sum as 
10 and 5 silver rupees respectively, and will be paid out again at the 
same rate, unless objected to. 

31. This measure appears to be entirely unobjectionable. It is in 
accordance with^ the cautious and tentative course recommended by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta ; it will, as far as it goes, facilitate 
the use of the sovereign andc half-sovereign in all parts of India; it will 
pave the way for the use of a gold coinage in whatever shape it may 
ultimately be found advisable to introduce it; and, at the same time, it 
establishes a preference in favor of the sovereign. 
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I 

Notification by the OovL of India, PinL Dept., — No, 3517, dated ^I2>rd ^ 

• November 1864. 

The Governor General of India in Council, considering it expedient 
that the circulation of British and Australian sovereigns in all parts of 
British India and its dependencies should be encouraged and facilitated, is 
pleased hereby to direct that, from and after the publication of this Notifi- 
cation, sovereigns and half-sovereigns coined at any authorized Royal Mint 
in England or Australia of current weight,* shall, until further notice, be 
received in all the Treasuries of British India and its dependencies in pay- 
ment of sums due to the Government, as the equivalent of ten and five 
rupees respectively ; and that such sovereigns and half-sovereigns shall, 
whenever available at any Government Treasury, be paid at the same 
rates to any person willing to receive them in payment of claims against 
the Government. 


Notification hy the Govt, of India, Finl. Dept.,— No. 3518, dated -ml 

November 1864. 

The Governor General of India in Council is pleased to direct, under 
the authority vested in him by Act XIX of 1861> Section 9, that 

Government Currency Notes shall, until further notice, be issued at the 

Offices and Agencies of Issue of the several Circles of 

Currency in British India, in exchange for sovereigns and half-sover- 

eigns coined at any authorised Royal Mint in England or Australia, and 

72Zi weight, .t the ™t. of ton five 

iTy™ .n e*4.t not ..ceeding 

iMues represented by coin, or by cqin nnd bullion m each ciro e. 

' * The standard weight of the sovereign is K™"’ 
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Minute hy the Hon^ble Sir C. E. Trevelyan, k. c. b., — dated %ird 

November 1864. 

In submitting drafts of Notifications to give effect to the Secretary 
of Statens decision on the question of a gold cun’ency for India, I think 
it right to make the following remarks 

The Secretary of Statens decision is based upon the following positions 
laid down in the 12th, 20th, and 23rd paragraphs of his despatch dated 
the 26th September last. No. 224 j that whether the sovereign, rated at 
ten rupees, can circulate to any extent in India, depends upon the ques- 
tion whether it will be cheaper to meet an obligation of the amount of 
ten rupees by a gold sovereign or by ten silver rupees ; that, at the 
present prices of gold, the value of the sovereign must be so much above 
that of ten silver rupees that, for the purpose of making any payment, 
the latter coins must necessarily be preferred to the sovereign ; therefore, 
to enact that a sovereign should be legal tender at ten mpees, with the 
view of introducing it largely into the currency of India, would bo totally 
inoperative ; and it is very inexpedient to enact a law which would have 
no practical effect, and which it might be necessary to alter in a very 
short time. 

If the present prices of gold are calculated for this purpose upon 
those prevailing in London, the correctness of this view must be , at once 
admitted. 

The value of the sovereign is about Ks. 10-8 at the present price 
of silver in London. If, therefore, the currency of the sovereign in 
India depended upon its value in London, to enact that the sovereign 
should be legal tender at ten rupees, would be entirely inoperative. 

But the sovereign must be rated for circulation in India, not with 
reference to its English, but to its Indian price estimated in silver. 

This may be at once established by the fact that, if the sovereign 
were made legal tender in India at the English price of Rs. 10-8, the 
existing Indian currency would be rapidly revolutionised, and creditors 
would receive much less than their due. 

The value of the precious metals is determined by the same princi- 
ples as that of other commodities. Gold and silver are cheapest at the 
place of production, and their price augments in proportion to the charges 
which have to be incurred in order to lay them down at any given place. 
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Gold reaches India from Sydney and Melbourne by a short and 
direct route of little more than a month, being transhipjietl from one line 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamers to another at Galle. Silver is 
brought from South America by the round-about way of England, charged 
with the additional freight and interest consequent upon the increased 
length of the voyage. 

Silver is also so much more bulky than gold, tlmt it becomes dearer, 
by comparison, in proportion as the two metals are removed from their 
sources of production. Thus, although both the precious metals are more 
valuable with reference to other commodities in the interior of India than 
they are at the ports, gold is, on account of its superior portability, sent 
in great quantities to the distant parts of the interior, in preference to 
silver, to adjust the exchanges, and it is always somewhat cheaper there, 
estimated in silver, than it is at Calcutta and Bombay. 


Since the beginning of December last, the average price of the 
sovereign at Calcutta has been Rs. 10-1-3, wliile, during the same 
period at Bombay, it has been 10-2-8.* The price of the sovereign had 
been occasionally lower than this, but it will be seen from the quotations 
in the Appendix, which have been kindly furnished to me by Mr. Dunlop 
in continuation of those annexed to my previous Minute, that, during 
nearly a year, these low rates have constantly prevailed, and that the 
latest tendency is to a further reduction. The large quantity of gold 
imported during the same period precludes the idea of the quotations 

referring to isolated or accidental transactions, the imjiortations at Cal- 
cutta Sora the 1st December 1863 to the 31st October 1861 having 
amounted to £2,383,435, and at Bombay to £4,919,733. 

The state of the Indian produce markets equally affects both the 
precious metals. Owing to the fall in the price of cotton and other 
causes, they are likely to be in less demand than tlmy have been ; 
this will not disturb the local relative value of gold and silver. 

No reasonable doubt can, I think, lie entertained that the sovereign 
would under these circumstances, pass current at ten rupees, if it wm 

wouia, unu gftperior convenience of a gold 

. legal tender at ttot nrfe Tte 

i, worth, ™ gold would 
two per cent., whereas, taking t he sovereigR i 

... e . 1 11.,. oTpater ahumlancc of silver at Bombay 

♦ This difference direct trade bcUeen Australia end Bombay 

and to the circumstance of there oe s 
than between Australia and Calcutta. 
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be rated only | per cent, below its current market value in reference to 
silver at Calcutta, and 1§ percent, at Bombay. For every practical 
purpose, the case has occurred which was contemplated in the following 
passage of Sir Charles Wood^s despatch, da.ted the 2nd May 1861 : — 
I am not insensible to the possible advantage which might arise from 
the introduction of the sovereign as the current coin of India (as it is, 
I believe, in Ceylon), but, at the present relative intrinsic value of gold 
and silver, no combination of Indian coins can express the value of the 
sovereign. If by any change in the relative value of the two metals, a 
sovereign and ten rupees were to become of equal intrinsic value, the 
sovereign might readily be introduced, and become the standard coin 
of India/^ 

This great public question could hardly be in a better position for 
satisfactory solution. If the sovereign had been worth rather less than 
ten rupees, it could not have been made a legal tender at that rate, be- 
cause every creditor would have been defrauded to the extent of the 
difference ; but, being worth more, and yet only as much more as would 
be compensated by the superior advantages of a gold currency, the mea- 
sure may be safely adopted. The object is not to make a revolution and 
breach of faith by a sudden flood of gold, but to provide for the future^ 
as the first Napoleon did half a century before the discovery of the Cali- 
fornian gold fields. 

Although a single metal must in every country be ultimately adopted 
as the standard, it may be for the public advantage to pass through a 
period of double standard in order to change the basis of the currency 
from silver to gold, provided the new gold currency be properly rated 
with reference to silver. This has taken place of late years, without in- 
convenience and with much general benefit in our West India Colonies, 
the United States, and France; and I submit that the altered circum- 
stances of India call for the adoption of a similar arrangement. 

The Secretary of State has determined to maintain the practice of 
issuing notes against bullion at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay^ and has 
now further directed that notes shall be issued against sovereigns with- 
out declaring that coin legal tender. 

The principle of a note Currency is, that it is the representative of 
the current legal coin ; and that, not being issuable except in exchange 
for coin, the mixed currency of notes and coin varies in quantity exactly 
as if it were wholly composed of coin. 
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It IS trae that the Bank of England Issues notes upon bullion, but 
this is a remnant of the original mercantile basis of the English paper 
currency, and it is attended with this practical convenience, that bullion 
is used at home as a sort of international currency in adjusting the 
foreign exchanges. In India bullion is imported solely in order to its 
beii^ converted into coin in the shortest possible time, and the proper 
place for it is therefore the Mint, and not the Currency Department. 

This part of the subject is clearly and correctly explained in the 
Secretary of State's despatch of the 2nd of May 1801 : — “The posi- 
tion of the Government or Currency Commissioners is totally different 
from that of a great banking establishment like the Bank of England. 
It is no part of the functions of the Government Currency Establish- 
ment to holdAulliou for the convenience of the merchant. To what- 
ever extent this may be necessary or useful in India, it should be done 
by the Banks of that country. It is a part of the hanking or trading 
business of the community. The bullion or coin held in the Depart- 
ment of Issue must be held .entirely for its own purposes, and he of 
such a description as to ensure those jmrposcs being answered. Now 
the demand of coin for notes, which is to be anticipated and feared 
in India is an internal demand, which might occur if di,strust of the 
notes were entertained. To meet such a demand, the current coin of 
the country is the only certain resource. If gold Were held in the 
Currency Department, it still must be optionsil with the person present- 
ing notes to receive it. The only certain security for the convertibility 
of the note at the office of the isstier is ]iayment in that coin which 
is legal tender throughout the country.” 


One main object of a paper currency is to economise the stock 
of specie, and to restore to reproductive purposes all that is not reipured 
to support the paper circulation. The Government notes in circulation 
ar<t now upwards of seven millions sterling. The investments in 
Government Securities amount to little more than three millions. The 


difference between these two sums, or more thau four millions sterling, 
is retained in coin and bullion. But, so steady has been the growth of 
the paper circulation, and so fully has it sfood the test of commercial 
crisis, that much less than four millions sterling would suffice to meet 
every probable demand if the remainder consisted solely of “that com 
which is legal tender throughout the country." 

The note circulation of Calcutta and Bombay alone is £6,260,000. 
The reserves in coin and bullion amount to £3,.570,000. But. in order 
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to assist in meeting the sudden and indefinite demands upon the cash 
balances arising from the practice which has been recently adopted of 
cashing Mint certificates at sight, authority has been given for exchang- 
ing bullion deposited in the Mint for coin deposited in the Currency 
Department, to any extent, provided the coin in the latter is not reduced 
below £800,000 at each place. The actual reserve of coin in the Cur- 
rency Departments at Calcutta and Bombay, is therefore less than the 
total amount of the deposits of coin and bullion by nearly two millions 
sterling, the greater part of which might safely be invested in Govern- 
ment securities, and be thereby restored to reproductive purposes in the 
hands of individuals, if Mint certificates were again made payable after 
the bullion has been coined, and the deposits in the Currency Department 
were confined to the current legal coin. ^ 

The Secretary of State proposes that bullion should still be received 
both at the Mint and in the Currency Department, but that provision 
should be made by law, if necessary, to enable the Government to in- 
terpose such interval between the presentation of the bullion and the 
delivery of the notes as may, in the existing circumstances and state 
of the Mint, render it perlectly sale from any demand for coin which 
it might not have in its power to meet.^’ 

If the holders of bullion are to wait until it is coined before they 
receive its value in coin, or in notes which represent coin, they may with 
greater advantage wait at the Mint, whose business it is to convert bul- 
lion into coin, than at the Currency Department, whose business it is to 
exchange notes for coin. 

On the other hand, if the holders are to have their bullion discounted 
either at the Mint or the Currency Department before it is coined, this 
can only be done by keeping balances greatly in excess of what is re- 
quired for the public service. No system of finance could, without 
serious loss and danger, stand such a liability as that of having to pay, 
on demand, the value of all the bullion landed on the shores of India. 
What would be thought if it were proposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should discount, out of his cash balance at the Bank, the 
whole of the bullion which reaches England ? 

If these premises are correct, it would follow — 

— That the Assay Departments at the three Indian Mints 
should be made as efllcient as possible, so that there may be no unnecessarv 
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delay in delivering Mint certificates, which are negotiable securities, 
to the holders of bullion. 

— That Mint certificates should be payable, as formerly, at 

twenty days’ sight; and 

That Government Currency Notes should be issued in the 

Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Circles, as they ai-e in the circles which 
have been recently established in the interior, only in exchange for com 
which is legal tender. 


39 
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APPENDIX. 

Calcutta Quotations for Australian Gold, 



22 Carat Bar. 

24 Carat Bar. 

CO 

& 

1 

O 

75 

Per Tolah. 

Per Ounce. 

Per Tolah. 

Per Ounce. 

8th December 3803 

14 

7 

0 

38 

8 

0 

15 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6 

22nd „ 


14 

6 

1 

38 

5 

6§ 

15 

11 

0 

41 

13 

4 

10 

1 

0 

8th January 18G4 ... 

14 

2 

1 

37 

10 101 

15 

7 

0 

41 

2 

8 

10 

1 

0 

22nd n 

n ** 

14 

7 

0 

38 

8 

0 

15 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

8th February 

,, 

14 

10 

8 

39 

1 


16 

0 

0 

42 

10 

8 

10 

1 

6 

22nd M 

•r 

14 

12 

6 

39 

6 

8 

16 

2 

0 

43 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6 

8th March 


14 

11 

7 

39 

4 

23 

16 

1 

0 

4‘2 

13 

4 

10 

1 

9 

22nd „ 


14 

11 

7 

39 

4 

2! 

16 

1 

0 

43 

13 

4 

10 

1 

6 

8th April 


14 

12 

11 

39 

7 

Oi 

16 

2 

6 

43 

1 

4 

10 

1 

0 

22nd M 

,, ... 

14 

12 

11 

30 

7 


16 

2 

6 

43 

1 

4 

10 

1 

3 

8th May 

»» •** 

14 

11 

7 

39 

4 

2| 

16 

1 

0 

42 

13 

4 

10 

2 

0 

22nd „ 

n *•* 

14 

9 

9 

38 

15 

4 

15 

15 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

1 

3 

8th June 

if ... 

14 

9 

9 

38 

15 

4 

15 

15 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

1 

0 

21st „ 

?> ••• 

14 

7 

11 

38 

10 


15 

13 

0 

42 

2 

8 

10 

2 

0 

7 til July 

n 

14 

7 

11 

38 

10 

H 

15 

13 

0 

42 

2 

8 

10 

2 

0 

22nd „ 

1} . • » 

14 

7 

0 

3? 

' 8 

0 

15 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

10 

1 

6 

8th August 

fi 

14 

10 

8 

39 

1 


16 

0 

0 

42 

10 

8 

10 

1 

0 

22nd )) 

,, 

14 

7 

0 

38 

8 

0 

15 

12 

0 

42 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7th September 

M ... 

14 

6 

1 

38 

5 

6 | 

15 

11 

0 

41 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

2l3t n 

1} ... 

14 

6 

6i 

38 

6 

8 

15 

11 

6 

41 

14 

8 

10 

1 

6 

8rd October 

ft 

14 

6 

1 

38 

6 

6| 

15 

11 

0 

41 

13 

4 

10 

2 

0 

21st 

1* 


Doorga 

Poo j ah Hoi 

ijdays. 








3rd November 


14 

7 

11 

38 

10 


15 

13 

0 

42 

2 

8 

10 

0 

6 
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Bombay Quotations for Australian Gold. 

22 Carat Bar. 24 Carat Bab. 

Per Tolah. jper Ounce. Per Tolah. jper Ounce. 


I2th December 1863 
28th 

13th January 18G4 
28tli 

*> ?» 

13tli February ,, 

27th 

>> )) 

12th March 


>4 2 6 37 12 0 

>4 2 6 37 12 0 

14 2 6 37 12 0 

14 7 2 38 8 

14 10 3 39 0 8 

14 2 6 37 12 0 j 

14 10 3 I .39 0 8 


28th „ 

... 

14 

12 

0} 

89 

5 

4 

13th April 

)* ... 

14 

8 

1 

38 10 

10 

28tli ,, 

J) ... 

14 

10 

3 

j 30 

0 

8 

13 th May 

>1 

1 1 

13 

10^1 

* 80 

10 

2 

23rd ,, 

)} 

14 

13 

loA 

i 

39 

10 

2 

8th Juno 

n 

14 

13 

lOi 

30 

10 

2 

23ra „ 

V 

14 

10 

3 

30 

0 

8 

8th July 

fj 

14 

13 

10] 

.39 

10 

2 

23rd „ 

1) 

14 

12 

Oi 

39 

5 

4 

8th August 

)» 

14 

12 

0} 

.39 

5 

4 

23rd „ 

V 

14 

12 

''J 

' 39 

1 

5 

4 

8th September 

ff 

14 

13 

10] 

39 

10 

2i 

28 th 

ff 

14 

12 

Oi 

39 

5 

4 

13th October 

if 

14 

10 

3 

39 

0 

8 

28th „ 

ff ••• J 

14 12 

0] 

39 

5 

4 


1'5 7 2 41 3 IH 10 3 0 

15 7 2 41 3 ]|l 10 2 0 

15 7 2 41 3 10 1 0 

15 12 3 42 0 8 10 3 0 

15 15 7 42 9 6§ 10 3 0 

15 7 2 41 3 li 10 2 0 

15 15 7 42 9 6J 10 2 0 

16 1 6 j 42 14 8 10 2 6 

15 13 3 I 42 3 4 10 3 0 

1.5 15 7 ^ 42 9 6’ 10 2 3 

16 3 6 43 4 0 10 2 6 

16 3 6 ; 43 4 0 10 3 0 

16 3 C 43 4 0 10 5 0 

15 15 7 U2 9 6§ 10 2 9 

16 3 6 43 4 0 1*0 3 0 

16 1 6 42 14 8 10 3 0 

16 1 6 42 14 8 10 3 0 

16 1 6 42 14 8 10 3 0 

16 3 6 43 4 o' 10 3 0 

16 I 6 42 14 3 10 2 3 

15 15 7 42 9 6§ 10 2 3 

16 1 6 42 14 8 10 2 0 


Sovereigns. 


810 LETTE5 FROM THE SECRETARY, BANK OF BENGAL. 

Financial Despatch from the QovL of India , to the Bight Hon*ble the 8ecy^ 
of State for India, — No. 155, dated Srd December 1864. 

With reference to your despatch No. 224, dated the 26th September 
1864, we have the honor to forward copies of two Notifications which we 
have issued, with a view to give effect to your decision that sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns according to the British and Australian standard may 
he received at an exchange of 10 rupees and 5 rupees respectively, in 
payment of Government demands. We also forward a copy of a Minute 
by the Hon^ble Sir Charles Trevelyan, containing his remarks on the 
despatch under acknowledgment. 


From Gko. Dickson, Esq., Secy, and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal^ to Secy. 

to Govt, of India, Finl. Bejyt., — No. 1042, dated 17 th March 1865. 

By desire of the Directors, I have the honor to send you herewith 
copy of a Statement which I laid before the Board on the lOtli instant, 
relative to the practical working of Government •Notifications No. e 3517 , 
and No. 3518, of 23rd November last, authorizing the receipt of sov- 
ereigns and half-sovereigns at the Government Treasuries, and the Offices 
of Issue of the several Circles of Government, at the rate of ten, rupees 
and five rupees respectively. In view of the continued influx of sov- 
ereigns, and the probability, in that event, of the surpuls supply being 
Bent to the Mint, ,the Directors instruct me to submit that the present 
is a more favorable opportunity for considering what further action may 
be advisable, than delaying to do so, until the extreme limit of gold 
deposits which can be held against jssues shall have been reached, and 
the necessity of putting an abrupt termination to existing arrangements 
by the withdrawal of the j^ivileges allowed by the existing Notifications, 
be imposed on Government. 

2. Under present circjumstances, and although the demand for 
sovereigns is gradually increasing, it is clear that they will not be held 
in large quantities, either by European or Native Merchants, nor enter 
into general circulation, so long as an uncertain value attaches to them. 

3. With the experience of the past three months before them, tlic 
Directors instruct me to state that, in their opinion, the time has come 
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when sovereigns and half-sovereigns of full weight may, with safety 
and advantage, be declared legal tender at the respective rates of ten and 
five rupees. 

4, The Directors have arrived at this conclusion the more readily 
because they are of opinion that the timely adoption of such a step will 
prevent inconvenience to the public and embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment hereafter. 

6. Although, doubtless, there are some difficulties to be overcome, 
the Directors viewing the measure as one for which—after the elaborate 
discussions that have taken place on the subject— the public are fully 
prepared, arc of opinion that the introduction of the sovereign into the 
Currency of India will be generally welcomed as a great public boon. 

6. The Directors are not apprehensive that any derangement of the 
money market must necessarily Mow. The measure will be gradual in 
its operation, and insensibly adapt itself to the expanding requirements 
of a largely increasing commerce, without detriment to the public ere- 
ditor or inconvenience to Government. 


Note hy Geo. Dickson, Esq., Secy, and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, on the 
Receipt and Issue of Sovereigns and Half-Sovereigns, under the recent 
Orders of Government, —dated ^th March 1865. 

The following particulars connected with the practical working of the 
„.„«t Notfeto No.. 3517 >n,l 3518 of No..mb„«, 

,,.thori.ii.g tte -“ip' “* ‘'T 

Receipts. 


OJ Vjtuvvxx**** ~ , 

Proportions of Receipts ^f business, in the same way as il 

370,986 


kLWi-J w— 

and the Bank. sovereigns were legal tent ct. 

date, the total receipts have been ••• — 

of which we took in the Treasury 


Over the Bank Counter. . 


1,612 

369,374 


t m,m 
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2n<?.— Of the above amount about iths are Australian sovereigns, 

Proportions in British and and ith English sovereigns and half-sov- 
Australien Sovereigns. ereigns. 

— The chief lodgments are by the local Branch Banks of Ex- 
change, who have tendered £309,722 of the 

Principal lodgments. 

whole amount. 

Next in amount are the deposits of a very intelligent Jew Merchant^ 
having a large Opium business and also a direct trade with Arabia and 
Syria viA Suez, from whence he receives chiefly British sovereigns. Na- 
tive Merchants also have paid in considerable sums. 

Some of the English mercantile houses have made similar payments, 
part of the amount being gathered in their ordinary collections from the 
Bazar. In short, gold has been paid in by all classes, European and 
Native. 


Payments, 


1^^,— ^The gross amount with which we have parted since 1st December 


Sent to Branches £14,500. 

Sent to Mint £50.000 on 23rd February. 

N. B.-“£l50 000, second remittance, sent to Mint 
not yet credited to Bank. 


last is £179,935, almost 
wholly over the Bank 
Counter, except £14,500 


sent to our Up-country Branches, and £50,000 to the Mint in exchange 


for rupees. 


2wi. — Almost' without exception, the English sovereign is perferred 

Proportion of BritUli and Aus- Europeans and Natives, to the Aus- 

tralian. tralian, the latter being taken only when the 

supply of English sovereigns is exhausted. Europeans returning home, 
for obvious reasons prefer the English sovereign, and the Natives, because 
it is more suited to their taste, especially when melted or converted into 
ornaments. The difference intrinsically, if any, as regards the alloy, they 
set little value on. 


gT'^.—Setting out of the calculation £20,000 paid to the Agra 
Bank early in December, the chief payments 
Chief Payments. have been, 1st, to our Native Bankers for 

transmission into the interior, and 2nd, to Europeans returning to Eng- 
land, or visitors to the Neilgherries, and travellers by Railway, 
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Daily Payments. average payments, exelusive of sum 

sent to Branches, but ineluiling £20,000 to 
Agra Bank, were — £ 

Throughout December. . . ... ... 1,017 per diem. 

Throughout January ... ... ... 1,026 „ 

Throughout February ... ... ... 1 ,482 „ 

The calculation does not include the remittance made to the Mint. 


Transactions in Gold with Head Commissioner of Currency. 


Under Notification No. 3518, Currency Notes may be issued in 
exchange for sovereigns and half-sovereigns to an extent not exceeding 
one-fourth of the total amoimt of issues represented by Coin and Bullion 
in each Circle. 


The latest published Return of the Head Commissioner of Currency 
shows, that in the Calcutta Circle, the reserves of Silver Coin and 
Bullion stood as under, viz. 

£ 


Silver Coin ... 
Silver Bullion 


1,063,177 

460,000 


£ 1, .523,177 


One-fourth of which is ... 

On the 23rd February last, when the 
whole available stock of legal tender 
Coin in the Bank’s vaults fell to 
£108,000, we sent to the Mint in 
sovereigns for rupees ... 

And on 8th March ... ^ 


... £ 


50,000 

150,000 


380,794 


200,000 


. , , . . £ 180,794 

Tjeavinff a margin 01 only 

tor to .toita deposit*; W ot course it Note ».l 

taken the paper issues would be corresimd.ngly .uereased, and a lai.c 

nrowrtion Jf^gold than £380,000 might. consequently be held 
Z dte fit of gold coin continue steady for a few numths o„g.-, 

portior. rtich »n le held in this Cirole is rn qu<rt.on. 

M«nwhil., for ««nt ^ 

about £41,000, 
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NOT^ BY THE SECRETARY, BANK OE BENGAL. 

Gold %ent to Branches. 

The accompanying Return from Cawnpore Branch, dated 23rd 
ultimo, shows that on £4,996 told out to the public, £15-16-9 has been 
realized as exchange, the highest rate being one anna and six pie, and 
the average rate one-half of an anna, equal to 3-4ths of a penny on each 
sovereign, or rather more than sufficient to cover proportion of the cost 
of carriage and Railway fare of Officer taking up gold from Head 
Office. 

Of the remaining £9,500 distributed among the Branches at Alla- 
habad, Benares, and Mirzapore, the whole has been disposed of with the 
exception of £2,859; the larger proportion of which is still held at 
Mirzapore. Tlie exchange realized has been under the average of 
Cawnpore Branch. 

The Directors are aware that the object in sending sovereigns to the 
Branches was not so much for gain as by way of experiment, and in 
order to test the public requirements. 

Understanding that a considerable trade in bar gold might he ])j*o- 
fitably conducted at some of our Up-country Branches, I recently ad- 
dressed a Circular to the Agents on the subject, and at the same tinu^ 
I requested general information regarding the price and circulation of 
sovereigns within the sphere of the various Agencies. For the inform- 
ation of the Directors a copy of the replies received from our Agents at 
Agra and Cawnpore are appended to this Note. At the former Ji ranch 
it will be observed the English sovereign is decidedly preferred. As 
the weight of the tolali appears to vary so much, I am not yet in a 
position to give accurate information regarding Huctuations in value of 
bar gold in the Up-country Bazars, but hope to do so soon. 

From a carefully prepared Return in my possession for year ending 
31st December 1864, I find that the total imports of gold coin and 
bullion into Calcutta amounted to ... ... £ 2,668,589 

Of which we received in Australian gold ... „ 2,140,000 

Leaving ... £ 528,589 

as the value imported from England, Egypt, and elsewhere. 

The subjoined Tabular Statement of the imports and exports of gold 
to and from the three Presidencies since 1856, when the transactions in 
that metal first began to bulk largely, may prove intercstiug. 



Statement showing the Imports a7id Exports of Gold into and from Indiay for the years 1856 to 1863 . 

From April to April. 
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Making allowance for the amounts re-transmitted from one Presi- 
dency City to another as well as from Ceylon, I think it must be appa- 
i*ent that the value of our gold imports in Leaf, Bullion, and Coin is 
very much larger than is generally supposed. 

If, then, we make allowance for the progressive increase at Bombay 
for 1863-64, a year of unusual commercial activity and prosperity, I do 
not think I over-estimate the gold imports into India for year ending 
31st December 1864, in taking them at from eight to ten millions 
sterling. This calculation is indeed greatly strengthened by the valuable 
information contained in the Report of Major Ward, of the Royal Mint, 
Sydney, bearing date 21st December last. 

As these questions have an important bearing on the Government 
paper currency, as well as on the Indian standard of value, it is pro- 
posed, from time to time, to keep the Government advised of any facts 
connected with them which may come to my knowledge. 

Meanwhile, if the experience of the last three months can be 
accepted as a guide for the future, it appears sufficiently clear that sov- 
ereigns can be supplied at ten rupees, and that if made legal tender, that 
they will be readily accepted by both Europeans and Natives as a sub- 
stitute for silver. At the same time it is equally clear that the use of 
the sovereign will not promote the extension of the ten-rupee Currency 
Note, confined as it now is within so many Circles of Issue. 

One other important fact I may notice, that during the past fort- 
night, "we received in sovereigns upwards of £150,000, which, under the 
Notification, tended to give ease to astringent money market. 



STATEMENT OF SOVEREIGNS SOLD AT CAWIJPORE, 


an 


Betailed Statement of Sovereigns sold by Cawnpore Branch. 


Date. 

is 

0 QQ 
% 

12 

1 " 

'z 

To whom sold. 

Amoul 
Rate. Excli 

recei 

1864. 







December 17 

100 

Rutton Dallal 




100 

Jumna Dallal 



60 

Shewpershad Khuzan- 






chee 



250 

Jowahir 


22 


36 

Thomas Newton, Esq. . . . 

6 pie each 1 

» 23 


81 

Ration Dallal 

3 pie each 1 

77 77 


15 

Thomas Newton, Esq. .. 

6 pie each 0 



2 

Purus Ram 



» 77 







24 

77 


71 

Doorjun Bueparee ... 

6 pie each 2 

77 ’1 


100 

Puiina Lall Nanik Chuud 

Ditto 3 

27 


62 

Gunashee Bueparee ... 

Ditto 1 

1 

30 


81 

Sectul ditto 

Ditto - 

1865. 







January 5 


85 

Doorgapersaud ditto . . . 

1 anna each i 

77 3 

7 1 

60 

Doorjun ditto 

Ditto 

)) 

’’ 1 

48 

Soetul ditto 

Ditto 1 


3 ' 

19 

Thomas Newton, Esq.... 

Ditto 

77 

77 

65 


Doorjun Bueparee 

1 a. 3 p. each 

77 

4 


50 


Ditto 

. 1 a. 6 p. each j 




50 

Goojnr Suroff 

Ditto 

77 

' 6 


25 

Sohun Lall 

^ ^ 1 Ditto 

77 

9 


19 

Jumna Dallal 

1 a. 3 p. each 

71 

10 


10 

s. Thornton, Esq. 

1 a. 6 p. each 

77 

12 

300 

Naraen Suroff 

1 anna each | 

77 

77 

77 


25 

Ram Chvirn ditto 

Ditto 1 


\ mount of 
Sovereigns 
Bold. 


3 0 0 

1 3 0 

5 13 

1 11 0 ] 

4 11 0 

2 5 6 
1 7 9 
0 15 0 
18 12 0 

19 0 


1,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

500 0 0 
2,500 0 0 
360 0 0 
810 0 0 
150 0 0 
20 0 0 
710 0 0 
,000 0 0 
620 0 0 
810 0 0 

850 0 0 
600 0 0 
’ 480 0 0 
190 0 0 
650 0 0 
500 0 0 
600 0 0 
260 0 0 
190 0 0 
100 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

250 0 0 
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STATEMENT OF SOVEREIGNS SOLD AT CAWNPORE. 


Detailed, Statement of continued. 


Date. 

Number of Sov- 
ereigns sold. 

To whom sold. 

Rate. 

Amount 

Exchan 

receive 

of 

f. 

Amount of 
Sovereigns 
sold. 

1865. 








January 12 

250 

Juggunpersaud 

1 1 anna each 

23 

7 

0 

2,600 0 0 

» >» 

160 

ditto 

Ditto 

14 

1 

0 

1,600 0 0 

» 14 

60 

Dwarka Dallal 

Ditto 

4 

11 

0 

600 0 0 

,, 16 

60 

Brijlall Bueparee 

Ditto 

4 

11 

0 

500 0 0 

„ 17 

100 

Bhujuu Lall Suroff ... 

1 anna each 

6 

4 

0 

1,000 0 0 

„ 19 

18 

Mimnee Dallal 

IJ anna each 

1 

6 

6 

180 0 0 

)) )i 

25 

Muthoora Suroff 

1| anna each 

2 

5 

6 

250 0 0 

' J) >» 

26 

Munnee Dallal 

1 1 anna each 

2 

0 

6 

260 0 0 

„ 20 

60 

Cleadee Lall 

Ditto 

4 

11 

0 

600 0 0 

if if 

60 

Goojur Suroff 

1 anna each 

3 

2 

0 

500 0 0 

„ 23 

50 

Hurbhujun Bueparee ... 

6 pie each 

1 

9 

0 

600 0-0 

j» a 

100 

Gunashee Bueparee . . . 

Ditto 

3 

2 

0 

1,000 0 0 

a V 

43 

Jumna Dallal 

Ditto 

1 

5 

6 

4B0 0 0 

24 

10 

Munnee Dallal 

Ditto 

0 

5 

0 

100 0 0 

a » 

164 

Buddree Suroff 

3 pie each 

2 

9 

0 

1,640 0 0 

if a 

69 

Ditto 

1 anna each 

4 

5 

0 

690 0 0 

if 

200 

Messrs. Begg Maxwell 








and Co. .r. 



... 


2,000 0 0 

„ 25 

85 

Ruttton Dallal 

3 pie each 

15 3 

850 0 0 

» 27 

20 

Munnee Dallal 

Ditto 

0 

5 

0 

200 0 0 

,, 30 

25 

Ditto 

Ditto 

0 

6 

3 

260 0 0 


200 

Messrs. Bcgfe Maxwell 








and Co. 



1 « • 


2,000 0 0 

February 2 

400 

Mudaree Lall^ Bueparee 



• $ « 


4,000 0 0 

if if 

300 

Nuraen Suroff 





3,000 0 0 

if if 

50 

I’urus Ram 



... 


600 0 0 

if ff 

6 

Munnee Dallal 

1 



... 


60 0 0 
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Detailed Statement of Sovereigns, — continued. 



f Sov- 
sold. 


S 

1 

1 

L mount of 

L mount of 

Date. 

2a 

J.SP 

To whom 8ol<l. 

Rate. 

Exchange 

received. 

Sovereigns 

sold. 


S § 

s Ci 

1 




1865. 




1 


February 4 

35 

Mnnnee Dallal 

3 pic each 

0 7 9 

350 Oj) 

,, 6 

40 

Gunneasce Beuparee ... 

6 pic each 

1 4 0 I 

400 0 0 

7 

99 

Nuraen Suroff 

3 pie each 

1 8 9 1 

i 

990 0 0 

V 

100 

Kamtapersbaud 

Ditto 

1 9 0 

1,000 0 0 

„ 8 

66 

Munnee Lall 

Ditto 

1 0 0 

C60 0 0 

„ 9 

100 

Hutton Dallal ... ' 

j Ditto 

119 0 

' 1,000 0 0 


50 

Jumna ditto 

Ditto 

0 12 C 

500 0 0 

11 

! 198 

t 

I Nuraen Suroff 

Ditto 

3 1 6 

! 1,980 0 0 

1 


' 1 

Purmashurec 


... 

1 10 0 0 

„ 13 

50 

Shewram Buepareo ... 

1 

... 

1 500 0 0 

» 

20 

Buddree Doss 

^ 


1 200 0 0 


43 

I 

Ram Chu*n Dallal 


... 

430 0 0 







Total Sover- 
eigns .. 

4,996 

Total Rs. .. 


58 r. 9 

> 

49,960 0 0 


Equal to 5 annas per cent, or an average premium of h anna for eacU 
sovereign. 


Bank of Bbngal, 

C AWN PORE, 

The February 1805. 


D. KENNEDY, 
Agent. 
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Extract of a letter from the Cawnpore Agent of the Bank of Bengal, to the 
Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, — ^o. 2-4, dated 
9th February 1865. 

With reference to your Circular No. 4 of 4th instant, I beg to 
state that I believe I could dispose of at least £2,000 worth of gold 
every month, the practice in the bazar is to pay cash on delivery. 

Tlie price of gold in the bazar here at present is — 

for 22 carats fine, Rupees 17 per tolah or Rupees 15-5 per Bhurree. 

23 do. „ 17-4 do. or „ 15-9 do. 

24 do. „ 18 do. or „ 16-4 do. and 

of the latter there is none for sale in our bazar at present. I am told 
the range in prices is seldom or never more than four annas per tolah. 

Some of the shroffs tell me that rupees 20,000 worth of gold 
could be sold in the bazar here to-day for cash at the above prices. 


From Thomas Dyson, Esq., Agent, Bank of Bengal, Agra, to Secy, and 

Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, — No. 3-12, dated i9th FeV'^ 

ruary 1865. 

In answer to the enquiries made in Circular No. 4, I beg to submit 
the following information on the questions raised. 

The demand for gold for local use is very slight, so much so that 
the Branch Khazanchee estimates the aggregate monthly sales at 200 
tolahs ; but this is mere conjecture. 

The descriptions most readily saleable are China leaf gold (so it is 
described to me) branded “100” and English sovereigns, the prices at 
date being, respectively, rupees 16-12-0 the Agra tolah and rupees 
10-1-6 the sovereign. 

The Agra tolah weighs 2^ ruttees more than the Company’s tolah 
of one rupee weight, and this gives a rate for the latter of Rs. 16-15-0. 

The price of sovereigns Sppears never to fall below Rs. 10, simply 
that they remain intact as sovereigns in the hands of the shroffs, and 
this class will not part with them for less ; on leaving the shroffs’ hands, 
the sovereigns are melted down. 
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The price of gold per tolah fluctuates greatly ; thus, during the flimine 
in these Provinces, it fell to Rs. 14, the ryots disposing of their orna- 
ments to buy food, while during the height of the cotton mania, it rose 
to Rs. 18, the ryots being in a position to purchase largely ; gold in their 
estimation being the most eligible form of investment. 

Apart from local requirements, I could possibly dispose of li to 
2 lakhs a month just at present, for Delhi and other Up-country cities. 

Our rate is now Rs. 10-1-6, and if sovereigns can be procured 
in Calcutta on the same terms, a remittance would pay the Rank, as taking 
the cost of a silver remittance at eight annas per cent., there would be at 
least a profit of seven annas, as the outside cost of a gold remittance 
would not exceed one anna. 

I think this Branch should be placed in funds by a remittance of 
English sovereigns, whenever procurable in Calcutta at par. 

Tlie Australian sovereigns do not find favor with jewellers and 
goldsmiths hero. 

The tolahs of ilirzapore, Benares, Delhi, &c., are all different, and 
this renders the gold quotations somewhat puzzling. 

I do not consider any advantage would be gained by disposing of 
sovereigns for Bills payable one month after delivery, as the Kootee.s 
whose promissory notes could be safely taken, would purchase on specula- 
tion for sale elsewhere, and being wealthy enough to pay cash, would not 
care to enhance the price by one montlf s interest, atdeast so the Branch 
Khazanchee reports. Should the Bank establish Branches at D^dhi and 
Umritsir, a profitable business in gold could be done, the consumption for 
jewellery in the former city being vfvy great, while, in the latter, gold is 
taken by traders from Cabool and Bokhara, and I believe Persia. 


From E. D. J. Ezra, Esq 
Bank of Bengal, 


Arab Merckant, to Secy, and Treasurer, 
Calcutta,— date'd Ul March 1865. 


The sovereigns paid by us to the Bank of Ben^l are 
our constituents at Egypt, Damascus, Beyroot, Alleppo, &c. They arc 
sent for the purchase of indigo and Dacca piece goods. The 
received by us are mostly English. Some of them are insured, and some 


are not. 
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From E. H. Lushington, Esq.^ Secy, to Govt, of India^ Finl. Dept., to Secy^ 
and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, — No. 1662, dated %Zrd March 1866. 

I am directed to acknowledge tbe receipt of your letter No. 1042, 
dated 17th instant, with your accompanying Memorandum, reporting, by 
desire of the Directors, the result of the transactions at the Bank of 
Bengal under the Government Notifications of November last, authoris- 
ing the receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns in the Treasuries and 
Currency Offices at the respective rates of ten and five rupees, and I am 
instructed by the Governor General in Council to request that you will 
convey to the Directors his thanks for this interesting and imjwrtant 
communication. 


Financial Despatch from the Govt, of India, to the Right Hon^ble the Secy, 
of Slate for India, — No. 56, dated 21^^ March 1805. 

Wc have the honor to transmit a copy of a communication which 
we have received from the Directors of the Bank of Bencral. 

2. The Government Notification of the 23rd of November last, 
authorizing the receipt of sovereigns and half-sovereigns at the 
Treasuries, at the respective rates of ten and five rupees, was adopted by 
the Bank as the rule for the whole of their transactions, and this letter 
reports the result up to a recent date, and ex})resses the opinion of the 
Directors that the time has arrived when the sovereign and half-sover- 
eign ought to be declared legal tender at the above-mentioned rates. 

3. *lt will be seen that up to the 9th instant the total receipts at 
the Bank in these coins amounted to £370,000 and that although pay- 
ments had likewise been made to a ^ considerable amount, sovereigns 
accumulated to an inconvenient extent in the hands of the Bank, and 
200,000 were therefore transferred to the Calcutta Currency Office in 
exchange for rupees. 

4. Owing to further expected arrivals of sovereigns from Austra- 
lia, the proportion of one-fourtii of the total amount of issues represented 
by coin and bullion, which can by law be received in gold coin in the 
Currency Department, is likely soon to be completed ; and, in order that 
the balances of the Bank and of the Government mfty not be composed 
of a coin which cannot be relied upon as a circulating medium, owing to 
its not being a legal tender, it will then become nc(‘essary either to go 
forward to convert the experimental measure of making the sovereign 
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receivable in the Treafluries and Currency Offices at ten rupees into the 
substantive one of making it a legal tender at that rate, or to take the 
retrograde step of withdrawing the Notification authorizing the sovereign 
being received at ten nipees, or modifying it by making the sovereign 
receivable at a lower rate. 

6. Although the sovereign still commands, under certain circum- 
stances, a small premixun over ten rupees in the interior of the Bengal 
Presidency, it has been paid at the last-mentioned rate into the Allahabad, 
Lahore, and Nagpore Currency Ofiices, as well as into many of the Trea- 
suries. The sums held in sovereigns at the above-mentioned Currency 
Offices on the 15 th instant, the date of the Return last received, were — 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 13,350 

Allahabad , .690 

Nagpore ... ... ... ... 80 

6. As it has now been proved that to declare the sovereign a legal 
tender at ten rupees would not be inoiwative in a great part of India, 
as the local relative value of the gold and silver coin could hardly be 
more favourable for the safety and gradual progress of the change ; and 
as the measure has been shown to be urgently required to prevent great 
practical inconvenience, we are of opinion that sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns according to the British and Australian standard, coined at 
.any properly authorized Royal Mint in England, Australia, or India, 
shoidd be made legal tender throughout the British dominions in India, 
at the rate of one sovereign for ten nipees, as recommended in our 
letter diited the 14th of July 1864, No. 89, and we request themnetion 
of Her Majesty’s Government for giving legislative effect to this arrange- 
ment. 
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IHnancial Despatch from the Right Honble Sir Charles Wood^ 

Bart., g. c. b., 8ecy. of State, for India, to His Excellency the Eight 

Honshu the Governor General of India in Council, — Ho. 124, dated VI th 

May 1865. 

♦ 

I have considered in Council your Financial letter dated the 21st 
March 1865, No. 56, forwarding copy of a letter from the Secretary of 
the Bank of Bengal, with enclosures, relative to the effect of the Govern- 
ment Notification of the 23rd November last, authorizing the receipt of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns at the rates of Rs. 10 and Rs. 5 respec- 
tively, and expressing your opinion that the time has arrived when sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns coined at any properly authorized Royal Mint 
in England, Australia, or India, should be made legal tender throughout 
British India at the rates above specified. 

2. It appears from the papers forwarded by you, that from the 1st 
December 1864 to the 9th March 1865^ the Bank of Bengal had received 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns to theamount of £370,986, and had parted 
with £129,935, almost wliolly over the Bank counter, except £14,500 
sent to the Bankas Up-country Branches. The Bank had also sent 
£200,000 to the Mint, in exchange for rupees, retaining about £11,500 
for current recpii remen ts. 

3. It also appears that at Cawnpore 4,996 sovereigns were sold 

at the Bank at premiums varying from 3 pies to 1^ anna on each sover- 
eign, and that sales had been made at the Bankas Branches at Allahabad, 
Benares, and Mirzapore, at an exchange somewhat below the average of 
j the Cawnpore Branch. Sovereigns had, how- 

Allahahad .. .. 690 ever, bccn paid to a small amount at the rate 

of Rs. 10 into the Lahore, Allahabad, and 

Nagpore Branches. 

4. You consider that these facts prove that to declare the sover- 
eign a legal tender at ten rupees, would not be inoperative in a great 
part of India, as the local relative value of the gold and silver coin 
could hardly be more favourable for the safety and gradual progress of 
the change ; and as the measure has been shown to be urgently required 
to prevent great practical inconvenience,^^ you are of opinion that 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, according to the Br^ish and Australian 
standard, coined at any properly authorized Royal Mint in England, 
Australia, or India, should be made legal tender throughout the British 
Dominions in India at the rate of one sovereign for ten rupees, as 
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recommended your letter dated the 14th July 1864, No. 89, and^^ 
you request the sanction of Her Majest/s Government for giving^ 
legislative effect to this arrangement.'" ^ ^ 

5. In my Financial Despatch dated the 26th September 1861, 
No. 224, which authorized the receipt of the sovereign in the Government 
Treasuries in India as the equivalent of ten rupees, I pointed out the 
grounds on which I considered that it would be inexpedient, at any rate 
for the present, to make that coin a legal tender. Its receipt was conse- 
quently sanctioned only as an experiment, and the time that has yet 
elapsed is not sufficient to ascertain how far it would circulate at the rate 
of ten rupees. 

6. Tlie papers which you have now forwarded do not appear to me 
to shew that the time has arrived for taking any further step, or that the 
measure which you j)ropose would be attended with any advantage. The 
fact that without being legal tender at any fixed rate, sovereigns have 
been sold at nranohes of the Bank of Bengal at a premium, does not 
appear to me to support your proposition. 

7 . The sovereign is at present intrinsically worth more than ten 
rupees, and although circumstances may render it occasionally convenient 
to individuals to pay it at that rate into the Government Treasuries, the 
purchase of the coin at a premium by the public at certain Branch Banks, 
is sufficient proof that its real value is well understood. 

Your apprehension that inconvenience may result from the accu- 
mulation of sovereigns in the Calcutta Currem^y Office, appears not to be 
well founded. In the present state* of the exchanges, the sovereign will 
give a more favorable remitianc^ to this country than can be obtained 
here by our drawing bills on your Government, and I therefore re([uest 
that you will transmit overland whatever amount ol’ sovereigns there may 
be inconveniently accumulated in your Departments. To whatever extent 
vou may remit sovereigns, you will be relieved from the necessity of 
paying our Bills in silver. • 
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From R, P. Harrisok, Esq., Acett, Oenl, to the GovL of India, to Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Fink Bepk, — No. 623, dated 1th September 
1865. 

With reference to your Telegram of the 1st instant, and to my 
reply of the 5th idem, I have the honor to submit copy of a letter of 
this date from the Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, 
reporting the arrangements which he has made for sending 16 lakhs 
of sovereigns to England by the Steamer Mooltan. 

I have approved of these arrangements, which have been made after 
personal communication with Mr. Dickson. 


From Geo. Dickson, Esq,, Secy, and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, to 
Acctt. Genk to the Govt, of India, — dated 1th September 1865. 

I have the honor to inform you, relative to our demi-official 
correspondence, that subject to your approval I liavc made the following 
arrangements for sending 16 lakhs of sovereigns to the Bank of Eng- 
land on account of Her Majesty^s Secretary of State for India per the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's Ship Mooltan, 
which sails to-morrow, viz. — ■ 

Freight for the whole 10 lakhs deliverable at Bank of 
England ... ... .. ... 2 per cent. 

Insurance by London" and Oriental Steam Transit 

Insurance Compa^ny on... ... ... 8 lakhs, IJ per cen 

Insurance by Messrs. Jardine, Skinner & Co., Agents 
for Triton, Canton, Bombay Ocean, and Alliance 
Marine Insurance Offices ... ... 4 „ 1 „ 

Insurance by Messrs. Shand, Fairlie & Co., Agents 
for Hong-Kong Insurance Company . . . 2 „ 1 

Insurance' by Messrs. Mackillop, Stewart & Co., 

Agents for the London Assurance Corporation ... 2 „ 1 „ 

Union Insurance Society of Canton, London, and 
Provincial Insurance Company .. ... 2 „ 1 „ 

The various policies will cover risks until delivery of the coin at the 
Bank of England. ^ 

The remittance is contained in 10 boxes made to measurement 
furnished by the P. and O. Company. 
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Each box contains 16 baf»s of £1,000 each, and is sealed with the 
bank's seal. The boxes are numbered respectively from No. 1 to No. 10, 
and bear the following address : — 

[B of E] Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Precautions have been taken to secure the boxes by iron clamps and 
screw nails, and two seals are placed on each box. 

I shall a(Jvise the Bank of England vid Marseilles of the despatch 
of the remittance, enclose Bills of Lading and shipping documents, and 
also Telegraph by Indo-European Line, lest by an accident the advice by 
Marseilles should miscarry. Every care has been taken in making up 
the remittance, but it would be satisfactory were you to send over some 
trustworthy Officer to sec each bag weighed, placed in the boxes, and 
nailed down before thej'^ leave the Bank ; meanwhile I have arranged 
with Captain Paterson that he will give us the use of his larger boxes for 
doubly securing the gold, and that one of the officers of his Company 
(Mr. Parker) is to be in attendance to see each bag weighed and deposited 
in the respective box before being screwed down, and sealed and placed 
within the large box. Delivery will be given to-morrow morning, and 
a guard of Sepoys will accompany the remittance to the Steamer's side. 
A Chief Officer of the Peninsular and Oriental will go to the Bank of 
England from Southampton along with the large chest in which the 
smaller boxes will be packed 

Financial Despatch from the Govt, of India, to the Fight llon'hle'the Seep, 

of State for India, — No. 152, dated Simla, I'ilh ^demher 18G5. 

In continuation of our Secretary’s Telegram dated 7th Septem- 
ber 1865, we have the honor to forward the papers noted in the 
subjoined list relative to the arrangements made by the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Bank of Bengarffir sending 1,60,000 sovereigns to 
England by the Steamer Mooltan, which sailed on the 8th instant. 

List of Papers. 

Copy of a letter from the Accountant .General to the Government 
of India, No. 623, dated 7th September 1865, with its enclosure. 

— — « 

From E. P. Harrison, Esq., Acett. Genl. to the Govt, of India, to Secy, 
to Govt, of India, Finl. Dept. 

In continuation of my letter No. 623, dated the 7th instant, I beg 
to forward copy of one from the Secretary and Treasurer, Bank of 
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Bengal, No. 2983, dated 9tli idem, reporting" the shipment of Australian 
sovereigns amounting to Rs. 16,00,000, for the Right Hon^ble the 
Secretary of State. 


From Geo. Dickson, Esq., Secy, and Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, to 
Acctt. GenL to the Govt, of India, — No. 2983, dated ^th September 
1865. 

In continuation of my letter of the 7th instant, I now beg to 
advise having shipped per Steamer Mooltan, which sailed this morning, 
the ten boxes of Australian sovereigns amounting to Rs. 16,00,000. 

The remittance has been put up as already described, and I have 
forwarded the Bill of Lading and Policies of Insurance to the Bank of 
England, in whose favor they have been made out. 

I annex a List of the several iioHcies, all of which are payable in 
London at the exchange of 2^. Id. per rupee, the difference in this 
respect, in case of loss, being more than sufficient to cover the freight, 
insurance, and other charges. 

I will send you hereafter a detailed List of all charges in connection 
with the shipment. 


Memo, of Policies. Rs. 

London and Oriental] Steam Transit Insurance Company . . . 8,00,000 

Hong-Kong Insurance Company ... ... ... 2,00,000 

Alliance Marine Assurance Company ... ... 2,00,000 

Ocean Marine Insurance Company of Bombay ... ... 50,000 

Bombay Insurance Society . ... ... 25,000 

Canton Insurance Office ... ... ... 50,000 

Triton Insurance Company ... ... ... ^ 5,000 

London and Provincial Marine Insurance Company ... 50,000 

Union Insurance Society of Canton ... 50,000 

London Assurance Corporation ... ... ^ 1,00,000 


Rs. 16,00,000 
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Financial Despatch from the Govt, of India^ to the Right Ilon^hle the 
Secy, of State for India^ — No, 156, dated Simla^ %^ih Septemher 1865. 

In continuation of our Despatch No. 152, dated 18th September 

1865, we have the honor to forward a fur- 
* Dated 12th September 1865- _ * ^ o a l l 

ther corhmunication* from the Accountant 

Greneral to the Government of India, regarding the shipment of Austra- 
lian sovereigns amounting to Rs. 16,00,000 for England per Steamer 
Mooltan, 


Financial Despatch from the Right Hon'ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 
G. c. B., Secy, of State for India, to His Excellency the Right llo)ihle 
the Governor General of India in Council, •^No, 267, dated ?>^)th 
November 1865. 

With reference to your Financial letters dated the 18th and 25th 
September 1865, Nos. 152 and 156, advising the shipment of 160,000 
Australian sovereigns by the Steamer Mooltan and the rates of Insu- 
rance paid thereon, I have to acquaint you that the sovereigns m 
question were duly delivered at the Bank of England, and were disposed 
of at the rate of £4-17-9!* per ounce, the sum realized amounting to 
£159,857-14-2. 


* This is probably a clerical error for £3-17^' 
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